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than  those  of  Horace  Bushnell.  He  may  not 
give  so  much  information  as  many  another; 
he  gives  what  is  vastly  better  than  knowledge 
— himself.  He  put  himself  into  his  work.  The 
reader  feels  him  in  every  discourse  and  disser¬ 
tation.  He  finds  that  he  is  not  only  reading  a 
book,  but  reading  a  mind,  and  one  of  the  richest 
and  rarest  minds  of  our  age. 

Some  of  the  papers  in  this  volume  have  a 
perennial  interest.  The  paper  which  gives 
title  to  it  dwells  admiringly  on  the  magnificent 
temples  and  cathedrals  reared  in  the  spirit  of 
faith  for  the  worship  of  other  days.  They 
articulated  the  reverence  and  adoration  of 
whole  periods.  It  is  natural  to  think  that  they 
will  never  be  surpassed.  Dr.  Bushnell  breaks 
company  with  the  doubters,  and  looks  hope¬ 
fully  forward  to  grander  structures  and  monu¬ 
ments  of  faith  in  the  ages  to  come.  The  ca¬ 
pacity  for  faith  and  reverence  and  worship  was 
not  exhausted  in  St.  Peter’s  or  Strasburg.  The 
Age  of  Faith  is  yet  to  be.  And  in  this  hope¬ 
ful  strain  he  sees  the  materials  our  days  are 
collecting,  and  the  new  arts  and  sciences  de¬ 
veloping  to  organize  them  to  grander  uses 
than  anything  the  past  has  known.  The  ad¬ 
dress  on  “The  New  Education,”  gives  the  true 
Christian  welcome  and  appraisement  of  sci¬ 
ence.  Order,  he  says,  is  the  next  thing  to 
principle;  and  scientific  order,  by  a  hidden 
law  of  sympathy,  favors  all  virtue.  Order  in 
mind  will  link  itself  with  a  perpetual  assent  to 
law,  lending  reverence  to  all  fixed  convictions 
of  right.  The  classics  are  controvertible  and 
variable  in  whatever  stamp  is  gotten  from 
them,  because  they  are  human ;  we  may  there¬ 
fore  well  enough  admit  that  a  classical  train¬ 
ing  can  work  finer  tastes  and  finishes,  a  little 
way  off  from  the  severities  of  principle,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  freer  abandon  and  a  more  gracefully 
captivating,  altogether  human  play;  but  just 
for  that  reason  Dr.  Bushnell  thinks  they  can 
never  endow  a  true  soul  in  the  noblest  quali¬ 
ties  of  power,  and  the  indexible  majesty  of 
right.  Only  science  and  the  scientific  order 
can  set  merit  first,  and  make  ornament  the 
garnish  of  merit;  only  these  can  truly  en¬ 
throne  the  sober  laws  of  use,  turning  politics 
into  statesmanship,  ruling  out  cabal  and  fac¬ 
tion,  thus  rebuilding  society  in  terms  of  order 
and  truth,  sanctified  by  justice  and  crowned 
by  religion.  One  of  the  most  suggestive  of 
these  papsrs  is  called  “  The  Pulpit  Manward,” 
in  which  he  points  out  the  one  weak  place  in 
our  modern  administration  of  religion,  its  in¬ 
version  of  the  true  aim  of  all  preaching.  Paul 
“could  not  so  much  as  trim  a  sentence  to 
catch  the  world’s  applause;  but  he  could  be 
all  things  to  all  men  himself,  if  by  any  means 
he  could  gain  some.”  He  says  preachers  get 
no  response  because  there  is  nothing  to  re¬ 
spond  to.  “We  are  laying  ourselves  out  for 
the  post,  and  not  for  the  people,  and  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  a  post  will  respond.”  He 
says  if  we  were  after  the  men,  if  our  spirit 
yearned  for  the  men,  our  eye  and  voice  and 
tenderly  deep  look  of  concernment  would  be 
out  gathering  in  all  feeling  responsive  to  our 
feeling ;  but  since  we  yearn  only  for  the  mill, 
there  is  no  particular  reason  why  the  men 
should  be  moved  by  it.  “I  very  much  fear 
that  what  we  call  our  desire  for  the  salvation 
of  our  people,  that  which  wears  our  life  out  so 
unsparingly,  is  really  a  desire,  in  a  great  many 
more  cases  than  we  know.to  have  success  for  our¬ 
selves.”  One  of  the  finest  and  grandest  papers 
in  the  volume  is  on  “  Christian  Comprehensive¬ 
ness.”  It  was  written  thirty-three  years  ago; 
yet  nothing  finer  or  more  far-seeing  has  been 
uttered  since.  It  takes  the  ground  that  Chris- 
tion  union  is  to  come  not  by  any  formal  juxta¬ 
positions  or  annexations  or  conquests  of  sects, 
but  by  all  Christians  trying  to  understand  and 
assimilate  all  religious  truth.  The  new  Pro¬ 
testantism  will  not  be  composed  of  a  hundred 
sects,  each  excluding  all  the  others,  but  of 
schools,  each  trying  to  include  all  that  is  true 
and  good,  all  the  great  historic  forces  of 
thought.  This  is  one  of  the  most  characteris¬ 
tic  of  his  productions,  and  one  that  will  best 
repay  study.  _ 

The  Princeton  Review  for  July  presents  six 
articles  of  great  excellence,  viz:  Continental 
and  Island  Life,  John  W.  Dawson,  LL.D., 
Montreal;  English  Poetry  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  Principal  John  C.  Shairp,  D.C.L., 
University  of  St.  Andrews;  The  Historical 
Proofs  of  Christianity  (Fourth  Article:  the 
Fourth  Gospel),  Prof.  Gteorge  P.  Fisher,  D.D., 
LL.D. ;  Philosophical  Results  of  a  Denial  of 
Miracles,  President  John  Bascom,  University 
of  Wisconsin ;  Late  American  Statesmen, 
Francis  Wharton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Cambridge; 
Anthropomorphism,  M.  Stuart  Phelps,  Ph.D., 
Smith  College.  _ 

The  Methodist  Quarterly  for  July  has  for 
contents:  The  Territory  of  Alaska,  by  Dr. 
Daniel  Wise;  Are  Indian  Missions  a  Failure, 
by  Rev.  J.  E.  Scott,  Sectapore,  Oudh,  India ; 
The  Freedom  of  Choice,  Rev.  J.  Miley,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Drew  ‘Theological  Seminary, 
Madison,  N.  J. ;  Our  German  Methodism :  Its 
Hopes  and  Dangers,  by  Rev.  George  Guth, 
Covington,  Ey. ;  The  Relations  of  the  Churches 
and  Mr.  Garrison  to  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Movement,  by  Rev.  Daniel  Dorchester,  D.D. ; 
The  Wesley  Memorial  Volume,  Rev.  R.  N. 
Sledd,  D.D. ;  Thakombau,  Cannibal  and  Chris¬ 
tian,  by  Rev.  John  Armitage,  Editor  of  the 
“New  Zealand  Wesleyan.”  The  Editorial 
departments  are  well  up. 

The  New  Englander  for  July  has  eight  arti¬ 
cles,  viz :  The  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius,  Prof.  R.  B.  Richardson,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Indiana ;  The  Authority  of  Faith,  Rev. 
Geo.  B.  Stevens,  Buffalo;  Concerning  Sacred 
Music,  Ancient  and  Modern,  Rev.  G.  H. 
Griffin,  Milford,  Conn. ;  The  Philosophy  of 
Value,  Prof.  J.  B.  Clark,  Carleton  College, 
Northford,  Minn. ;  The  Indo-European  Family 
—its  Subdivisions,  Prof.  J.  H.  Wright,  Dart¬ 
mouth  College;  More  Light  upon  Maryland 
Toleration, President Magoun,  Grinnell,  Iowa; 
The  Progress  of  Liberty  of  Conscience  in  Chris¬ 
tendom,  Rev.  E.  Woodward  Brown,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. ;  and  the  Constitution  of  Yale  College, 
Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.D.,  New  Haven. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science,  edited  by 
Professors  Dana  and  Silliman,  illustrates  sev¬ 
eral  articles  in  the  July  number,  the  first  plate 
exhibiting  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  for  the  year.  Another  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  gives  us  the  perfect  skeleton,  at  one 
twenty-fifth  the  natural  size,  of  one  of  the  order 
of  extinct  gigantic  mammals  discovered  by 
Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh  in  1870,  in  the  Middle  Eocene 
of  Wyoming,  and  named  Dinocerata.  They 
will  shortly  be  fully  described  in  a  monograph 
by  the  Professor.  A  colored  map  of  double 
page  size  elucidates  a  paper  on  the  Tertiary  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  E.  W.  Helgard.  The 
Turquois  of  New  Mexico  is  treated  by  Prof. 
Silliman,  with  an  illustration  indicating  the 
great  labor  expended  upon  these  mines  long 
ago. 


different  looking  man  from  any  previous  presi¬ 
dent.  He  looks  young  and  is  slight  in  person. 
Those  who  remember  Dr.  Griffin,  six  and  a  half 
feet  in  height,  and  filled  to  correspond,  would 
hardly  select  this  stripling  as  successor  any 
sooner  than  Samuel  would  hit  upon  David  af¬ 
ter  seeing  Saul.  Then  Dr.  Hopkins  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  to  sight  among  men.  He 
cannot  be  forgotten  by  any  who  have  seen  him. 
Nor  is  President  Chadbourne  an  unconspicuous 
man,  especially  as  years  mould  him.  But  Pres¬ 
ident  Carter  is  in  high  favor  with  his  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and  especially  with  the  later  and  pres¬ 
ent  students.  His  address  yesterday  justified 
this  good  opinion.  His  style  of  thought  is  pen¬ 
etrating,  clear,  and  exact.  His  modes  of  think¬ 
ing  are  also  evidently  practical.  Talent  with¬ 
out  sense  will  ndt  win  here,  whatever  may  be 
true  elsewhere.  But  the  College  wants  money, 
and  wants  it  very  badly.  It  has  been  kept  go¬ 
ing  from  its  birth  by  the  good  favor  of  God  and 
the  hardest  work  of  its  managers.  It  has  so 
many  rivals  and  no  commercial  advantages 
from  position  that  money  does  not  naturally 
fiow  to  it.  And  while  Cambridge  gets  half  a 
million  and  Yale  $400,000  in  the  year,  Williams 
received  this  past  year  less  than  $20,000.  O  that 
its  friends  were  rich— and  benevolent. 

I  have  followed  this  Commencement  through 
from  beginning  to  end — a  thing  I  never  did  be¬ 
fore.  I  began  with  the  Saturday  evening  dec¬ 
lamation,  and  have  heard  every  declamation, 
dissertation,  oration,  speech,  remark,  state¬ 
ment,  sermon,  song,  address,  organation,  fid- 
dlement,  and  trumpet-blare,  from  beginning  to 
end,  winding  up  with  the  clatter  and  squeeze 
of  the  ex-president’s  reception  on  Wednesday 
evening. 

Senator  Ingalls’s  address,  on  Monday  evening, 
was  a  very  bright  piece  of  writing,  and  was  giv¬ 
en  in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  He  is  an  inde¬ 
pendent  and  original  thinker,  but  his  thoughts 
are  not  always  quite  ripe,  though  each  sentence 
contains  a  truth.  His  appearance  is  anything 
but  senatorial.  He  is  youthful  and  spare,  and 
with  no  artificiality  of  dignity.  I  heard  his 
graduating  address  in  1865,  one  year  before 
Garfield’s,  and  his  style  is  still  similar. 

The  Alumni  meeting,  on  Tuesday,  was  from 
9  to  12.  The  business  of  it  is  equal  in  amount 
and  variety  to  that  of  a  Synod,  and  constantly 
increases.  The  chairman  is  now  chosen  a  year 
beforehand. 

Tuesday  afternoon  was  what  is  called  “  class 
day,”  an  invention  of  these  later  inventive 
times.  The  Senior  Class  met  in  church,  and 
had  an  oration  and  a  poem.  They  then  met  in 
the  open  air,  listened  to  two  more  orations,  sev¬ 
eral  songs,  and  smoked  together,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  red  aborigines.  The  farewell  address 
to  the  “lower  classes”  was  the  only  piece  of 
humor  heard  from  the  beginning,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  touches  by  President  Porter. 
This  young  humorist  did  exceedingly  well.  His 
humor  was  chaste,  pertinent,  and  keen.  In  fact 
the  intense  gravity  of  this  whole  operation  has 
been  oppressive.  I  suppose  the  President’s  con¬ 
dition  had  much  to  do  with  it ;  but  had  a  little  of 
humor  been  injected  into  some  of  the  exercises 
of  Commencement  day,  or  could  we  have  had 
a  poem  on  that  day,  there  had  been  less  monot¬ 
ony. 

Of  the  addresses  of  the  graduating  class  on 
Wadniusday,  they  were  uniformly  good ;  but  I 
hfid  a  iort.of  fancy  that  some  of  the  best  onc« 
''were^*  young  men  who  did  no,.  lilghfwtx 
in  scholarship.  With  two  or  three  the  veal  was 
ripened  into  very  fair  beef.  As  to  the  speaking, 
I  think  it  the  best  I  have  ever  known  on  the 
college  platform.  Sitting  with  Judge  Olin, 
twenty  years  after  graduating,  and  listening 
to  these  Commencement  orations,  he  remark¬ 
ed  “  They  make  the  same  motions  that  we  used 
to  make.”  It  is  not  so  now.  The  action  was 
natural,  various,  appropriate,  and  not  excessive. 
The  training  has  been  by  my  former  Sunday- 
school  boy.  Prof.  Geo.  L.  Raymond  of  Chicago. 
He  goes  now  to  Princeton.  Would  he  could 
stay  here. 

The  Alumni  dinner  was  fully  attended ;  but 
as  there  were  the  services  of  inauguration  in 
the  afternoon,  the  usual  after-dinner  speeches 
were  omitted.  A  very  pertinent  and  beautiful 
address  was,  however,  made  by  Gov.  Long,  re¬ 
lating  chiefiy  to  President  Garfield,  who  is  an 
alumnus  of  Williams,  an  ardent  friend  of  the 
College,  and  was  last  year  elected  one  of  its 
trustees,  and  was  to  have  taken  part  in  these 
exercises. 

Of  the  inaugurating  exercises,  they  were  pro¬ 
tracted,  but  every  way  appropriate.  Ex-Presi¬ 
dent  Chadbourne’s  resignation  speech  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  conceived,  and  the  effort  of  the 
inducted  officer  corresponded. 

'ihis  closed  the  Commencement.  And  now 
for  festivity  for  the  young  and  rest  for  the  el¬ 
der  ;  and,  homeward,  or  travel.  President  Hop¬ 
kins  is  going  abroad.  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
young  men  to  see  the  world,  and  fill  and  im¬ 
prove  their  minds.  And  the  ex-President  was 
only  born  in  1802.  The  Lord  go  with  him  and 
keep  him  and  bring  him  back.  Amen ! 

Ambbose. 


again.  Several  young  ladies  of  our  party  made 
the  venture,  and  came  back  in  high  glee. 

I  hope  the  steamer  will  take  you  by  Portage 
Lake  across  the  great  peninsula  that  juts  out 
into  Lake  Superior  on  the  southern  shore.  The 
ride  up  that  queer,  crooked,  contracted  river 
by  which  you  reach  the  lake,  and  then  the  ship 
canal  of  a  mile  beyond,  are  worth  your  seeing. 
Besides,  you  cannot  see  the  copper  mines  by 
any  other  route ;  and  I  would  not  wonder  if 
the  vessel  should  stop  for  half  a  day  in  that  in¬ 
teresting  region,  thus  allowing  you  a  good  visit 
at  the  smelting  works  and  the  mines.  Inquire 
there  for  Mr.  S.  T.  Cooper,  the  son  of  the  great 
manager  of  that  name.  He  is  one  of  our 
Rochester  University  boys,  and  you  may  pre¬ 
sent  this  article  as  your  letter  of  introduction. 
He  will  tell  you  all  you  need  to  know,  and  you 
will  find  him  a  courteous,  gentlemanly  young 
man. 

And  you  will  see  Duluth.  Get  Proctor  Nott’s 
speech  on  Duluth,  delivered  in  Congress  about 
ten  years  ago,  and  read  it  well  before  you  come 
in  sight  of  the  city.  It  will  prepare  your  mind 
for  what  you  will  see  there.  Duluth  is  looking 
up.  It  may  never  rival  Chicago  or  New  York, 
but  you  need  not  be  surprised  if  it  some  day 
becomes  a  great  city.  The  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  is  going  through,  and  Duluth  is  going 
to  be  its  great  shipping  post.  You  will  get 
there  toward  evening.  Stay  all  night.  Stay  on 
the  steamer;  but  climb  the  hill  before  you 
sleep,  and  look  over  the  town. 

Next  morning  at  nine  o’clock  you  may  take 
the  train  for  Minneapolis.  In  half  an  hour  af¬ 
ter  you  start  begin  to  look  out  for  the  Dalles  of 
the  St.  Louis.  Sit  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
car,  and  do  not  lose  one  moment.  For  twenty- 
five  miles,  slowly  moving  up  a  steep  grade, 
you  will  be  taken  through  as  fine  scenery  as 
this  continent  affords.  A  wild,  winding,  roar¬ 
ing  river  goes  leaping  down  a  succession  of 
cascades  and  rapids  the  whole  distance,  and 
except  for  the  railroad  the  wildness  of  primitive 
nature  is  almost  unbroken.  Trenton  Falls, 
widened  to  five  times  its  breadth  and  continued 
for  twenty-five  miles,  would  just  about  be  equal 
to  these  Dalles  of  St.  Louis. 

From  this  on  you  will  have  a  monotonous 
journey  till  you  begin  to  approach  this  great 
city ;  but  the  tediousness  of  your  ride  will  be  a 
good  preparation  for  the  beauty  that  will  burst 
upon  you  as  you  cross  the  great  Mississippi 
and  come  into  this  extraordinary  place.  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  you  will  find  here  when 
you  arrive:  it  is  too  great  a  subject  for  this 
paper.  If  I  write  again,  I  will  say  something 
about  Minneapolis,  “the  metijopolis  of  the 
West.” _ 


sermon,  like  a  good  gem,  needs  a  goodly  set¬ 
ting. 

At  three  P.  M.  we  gathered  to  hear  the  retir¬ 
ing  president’s  Baccalaureate.  It  was  given 
to  an  audience  which  could  not  well  be  larger 
without  stretching  the  building.  President 
Chadbourne  spoke  with  much  feeling  and  with 
eminent  pertinency.  His  luck  with  his  Bacca¬ 
laureate  had  not  been  very  good.  After  labori¬ 
ous  preparation  he  had  been  indiscreet  enough 
to  trust  a  copy  of  the  sermon  to  a  newspaper 
man  in  Hartford.  His  innocence  was  reward¬ 
ed,  as  such  often  is.  The  sermon  was  given 
to  the  public  a  week  in  advance,  under  a  real 
or  simulated  excuse ;  and  whatever  the  public 
or  President  Chadbourne  may  think,  I  have 
no  doubt  which  it  is.  I  would  as  soon  trust  a 
rat  in  the  cellar  to  watch  the  eatables,  as  make 
a  newspaper  man  the  custodian  of  a  document 
I  did  not  want  printed.  There  are  but  two 
roads  in  a  newspaper  office.  One  is  to  the 
waste-basket ;  the  other  to  the  public. 

I  was  told  that  Dr.  Chadbourne  had  written 
another  sermon  and  given  it  to  another  print¬ 
er,  and  that  the  result  had  been  the  same, 
since  his  experience  with  the  Hartford  office ; 
but  I  could  not  believe  that. 

After  the  service  at  the  church,  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  was  had  to  the  Mission  Park,  where  a 
circle  was  formed  around  the  monument ;  Dr. 
Hopkins  taking  the  lead  in  the  services,  which 
consisted  of  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hale,  our  hon¬ 
ored  Secretary  of  the'  Ministerial  Relief  Fund, 
who  was  a  tutor  here  while  I  was  a  student ;  re¬ 
marks  by  three  missionaries — one  from  Japan, 
one  from  Turkey,  and  one  from  Zululand ;  a  sec¬ 
ond  prayer,  and  the  singing  “All  hail  the  power 
of  Jesus’  name.”  After  this  a  half-hour  prayer¬ 
meeting  was  held  at  the  church.  Dr.  Prime 
leading  in  behalf  of  the  president.  To  one 
who  followed  up  all  these  services,  it  would 
naturally  seem  a  pretty  good  day’s  work ;  but 
it  did  not  conclude  the  programme.  A  prayer¬ 
meeting  of  the  alumni  was  held  in  the  evening 
at  the  chapel,  under  the  leadership  of  Prof. 
Perry,  at  which  a  room  full  of  such  as  were 
not  utterly  fagged,  attended ;  and  the  Sabbath 
closed. 

Looking  about  this  town,  I  perceive  many 
and  considerable  changes.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  new  dwellings,  which  are  many  and  ele¬ 
gant,  the  College  is  still  building.  An  edifice 
for  scientific  purposes  is  under  way  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  east  of  the  East  College.  The 
financial  impulse  is  given  by  Edward  Clark, 
Esq.,  of  your  city,  an  alumnus  of  the  College. 
The  most  remarkable  change,  however,  is  that 
of  the  village  landscape.  The  wide  street  is 
laid  out  in  circles  and  other  figures,  with  car¬ 
riage  and  foot  walks  made  of  the  excellent  blue 
gravel  plenty  hereabouts,  synonymous  with 
blistered  hands,  small  beer,  and  poor  lessons 
on  “gravel  day,”  and  which  packs  enduringly 
in  a  walk.  The  lawns  are  mown,  and  the  whole 
is  in  eesthetic  order.  Financial  impulse  of  this 
was  given  by  Cyrus  W.  Field. 

Of  persons  present,  so  far  I  see  but  few  of 
the  old  stock.  The  mediaevals  are  plenty,  and 
the  younger  brood  is  abundant.  My  old  tutor 
Partridge  is  here,  whom  I  have  not  before  seen 
since  he  and  I  left  College,  A  few  village 
friends,  who  survive  the  olden  time,  are  also 
present ;  also  Messrs.  Bross  of  Illinois,  Hale  of 
Philadelphia,  and  a  few  more. 

The.act  of  that  half-crazy  Guiteau  has  killed 
all  ideas  of  hilarity,  and  exting^iished  even 
most  of  the  prospects  of  enjoyment,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  season  of  festivity.  I  have  been 
trying  to  think  how  many  millions  of  such  fel¬ 
lows  as  he  would  be  needed  to  offset  the  worth 
of  one  such  man  as  he  has,  in  attempt,  assassi¬ 
nated.  So,  if  the  President  die,  and  the  villain 


Rembrandt  was  assuredly  the  greatest  por¬ 
trait-painter  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Next  to 
him  stands  Vandyke.  The  masterpieces  of 
these  master-workmen  are  to  be  found  here, 
and  their  works  alone  are  enough  to  give  celeb¬ 
rity  to  yonder  galleries.  I  have  been  gazing 
this  week  at  their  productions,  and  at  the  mar¬ 
vellous  productions  of  Raphael,  and  Titian, 
and  Guido,  and  Durer,  and  Rubens,  just  as  I 
gazed  at  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  said  to 
What  has  become  of  the  creative 
that  did  these  things?  Why  can  the 


A  TRIP  TO  THE  ORIENT.— NO.  Xm. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Orend  Union  Hotel,  Dresden,  June  16, 1881. 

From  Salzburg  I  had  rather  a  monotonous 
ride  to  Linz  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The 
famous  old  historic  stream  runs  with  a  strong 
turbid  current,  and  the  scenery  at  many  points 
oh  its  banks  is  very  fine.  The  next  day  brought 
me  through  Bohemia  to  Prague.  It  is  Bohemia 
still,  although  under  the  Austrian  crown  ;  and 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  still  speak  in 
the  language  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome.  I 
found  the  city  in  its  gala  dress,  with  triumphal 
arches  over  the  streets,  and  thousands  of  Aus¬ 
trian,  Bohemian  and  Belgian  flags  floating 
from  the  windows  and  housetops.  The  Crown- 
Prince  Rudolph— the  heir  to  the  Austrian 
throne — had  arrived  on  the  previous  day  with 
the  Princess  Stephanie,  his  Belgian  bride.  As 
he  purposes  to  make  Prague  his  residence  for 
some  time,  the  Bohemians  are  in  high  feather 
at  having  a  live  specimen  of  royalty  once  more 
in  the  old  palace  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  next 
day  he  drove  through  the  streets  in  regal 
style  with  his  bride  at  his  side,  and  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  populace.  She  is  a  pretty  girl  of 
seventeen,  with  a  merry  countenance,  and 
promises  to  be  exceedingly  popular. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  Prague  so  large,  so 
stately,  and  so  modern  withal ;  much  of  it  is  as 
bright  as  Brussels,  and  its  shops  are  as  showy 
as  those  of  Paris.  The  town  is  built  on  elevated 
ground  on  both  sides  of  the  Moldau,  and  from 
the  Palace  walls— which  stand  on  a  lofty  hill— 
It  is  really  one  of  the  most  imposing  cities  in 
the  whole  Teutonic  realm.  To  me  it  was 
chiefly  interesting  as  the  scene  of  the  heroic 
■career  of  John  Huss.  His  presence  still  fills  its 
atmosphere  as  the  presence  of  Luther  fills 
Wittenberg,  and  the  august  shade  of  Calvin 

I  hastened 


myself,  “ 
genius 

age  that  invents  telegraphs  and  bridges  oceans 
with  steamships,  do  nothing  but  copy  the  art 
of  centuries  gone  by?”  In  one  short  century 
little  Greece  taught  the  world  how  to  build  and 
how  to  carve  marble ;  in  another  brief  period 
the  great  painters  taught  the  world  what  paint¬ 
ing  is ;  their  skill  died  with  them  and  they 
have  left  no  successors.  Our  age  has  other 
work  to  do ;  “  to  everything  there  is  a  time,” 
and  the  time  for  rearing  Parthenons  and  paint¬ 
ing  Madonnas  has  gone  by,  never  to  return. 

Dresden  is  rich  in  historical  relies  as  well  as 
in  works  of  art.  I  spent  some  hours  yesterday 
in  the  Johannean  Museum,  looking  at  the 
magnificent  suits  of  armor  worn  by  the  old 
Electors  of  Saxony,  and  the  trappings  of  their 
horses  resplendent  with  gold  and  jewels.  The 
Elector  Christian  II. ’s  armor  was  of  solid  sil¬ 
ver.  Under  one  glass  case  were  the  swords  of 
Peter  the  Great,  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and 
Macaulay’s  hero  William,  Prince  of  Orange. 
In  another  case  were  Martin  Luther’s  sword 
and  drinking-cup.  The  grand  old  fellow  had 
no  business  with  either.  There  was  a  remark¬ 
able  collection  of  shoes  in  one  room;  among 
them  the  dainty  slippers  worn  by  Empress 
Maria  Theresa,  and  the  coarser  footgear  worn 
by  the  philosopher  Kant.  Nai>oleon’s  boots 
worn  at  the  battle  of  Dresden  were  there,  and 
also  his  coronation-slippers  made  of  satin  and 
richly  embroidered  with  gold.  Judging  from 
these,  the  foot  that  trod  down  Europe  for  twenty 
years  must  have  been  very  small. 

After  examining  the  rich  collection,  I  went 
down  into  the  famous  “  Green  Vault  ”  under 
the  Palace  to  see  the  gorgeous  display  of  gold 
and  silver  ornaments  and  rare  jewelries.  There 
are  enough  rubies,  pearls,  diamonds,  and 
showy  trinkets  there  to  make  the  belles  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Saratoga  crazy.  If  Solomon 
could  have  seen  Dresden,  he  might  have  added 
another  chapter  on  “  the  peculiar  treasures  of 
kings,”  and  their  “vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit.”  To-day  I  leave  this  fascinating  city 
for  Wittenberg,  the  home  and  burial-place  of 
Martin  Luther,  where  he  used  a  stronger  wea¬ 
pon  than  a  sword  to  make  war  upon  principal¬ 
ities  and  powers,  and  spiritual  wickedness  in 
high  places. 


still  haunts  the  streets  of  Geneva, 
at  once  to  the  ancient  “Teyne-church,”  where' 
Huss  often  preached ;  it  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  a  fierce  conflict  both  of  tongue  and 
sword.  Beside  one  of  its  venerable  Gothic  col¬ 
umns  is  the  tomb  of  Tycho  Brahe,  the  famous 
Danish  astronomer.  His  sextant  is  still  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Jesuit  College.  I  saw  a  fine 
specimen  of  his  autograph  in  the  Museum, 
and,  what  was  of  still  higher  interest,  the  origi¬ 
nal  challenge  of  John  Huss  to  his  opponents 
which  he  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  University. 
The  Reformer  wrote  a  strong  square  hand,  and 
the  precious  document  (which  is  only  about 
six  inches  by  four)  looked  almost  like  a  leaf 
from  a  Hebrew  Bible.  Beside  it  lies  a  small 
manuscript  of  Ziska ;  and  on  an  adjoining  table 
is  the  first  copy  of  the  Scriptures  ever  printed 
in  Bohemia.  It  is  in  clear  type  and  bears  on 
its  titlepage  the  date  1480.  That  was  about 
midway  between  the  martyrdom  of  Huss  and 
the  rise  of  Martin  Luther.  That  Museum  of 
Prague  contains  some  fine  picking  for  an  anti¬ 
quary:  I  looked  with  keen  interest  at  some 
specimens  of  the  iron  flails  used  by  the  fierce 
followers  of  Ziska,  and  felt  that  it  was  enough 
for  one  day  to  have  seen  John  Huss’s  challenge 
to  the  Pope  and  the  Devil,  and  to  have  grasped 
the  sword  of  stout  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

Prague  afforded  me  two  days  of  unmixed 
delight  in  threading  the  streets  of  its  ancient 
quarter.  In  crossing  its  grand  old  bridge  from 
which  Saint  John  of  Neporauk  was  flung,  and 
aeross  which  armies  fought  for  three  centuries, 
and  fn  climbing  to  the  heights  on  which  the 
great  Wallenstein  once  lived  in  royal  splendor, 

I  found  that  quite  too  few  Americans  visit  the 
grand  old  city  of  John  Huss  and  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg ;  but  it  had  a  home-like  look  to  me, 
to  see  in  the  reading-room  of  the  pleasant 
Hotel  d’Angleterre,  a  large  English  Bible  and 
a  file  of  the  “  New  York  Observer,” 

The  route  from  Prague  to  Dresden  runs  di¬ 
rectly  along  the  Elbe,  and  through  the  heart 
of  that  picturesque  region  known  as  the  “Sax¬ 
on  Switzerland.”  An  exquisitely  beautiful 
region  it  is,  with  bold  ramparts  of  rock,  and 
deep  green  ravines,  and  romantic  old  castles 
on  its  steeps ;  but  to  call  it  after  the  same  name 
with  the  region  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Matter¬ 
horn,  is  rather  a  hard  strain  upon  language. 
It  bears  about  the  same  resemblance  to  Switz¬ 
erland  that  Trenton  Falls  do  to  Niagara.  It 
takes  a  vast  deal  of  beauty  to  reach  the  sub¬ 
lime.  But  that  picturesque  scenery  along  the 
Elbe  I  found  to  be  an  excellent  preparation 
for  the  city  of  Dresden.  I  came  here,  not  to 
discover  historic  sites  or  to  be  awed  with  ma¬ 
jestic  cathedrals,  but  to  study  art  and  to  enjoy 
the  finest  single  picture-gallery  in  Europe. 
Dresden  simply  means  fine  art ;  it  is  the  Flor¬ 
ence  of  Germany.  Just  as  in  Prague  I  hastened 
to  the  Church  of  John  Huss,  so  on  my  arrival 
here  I  set  off  at  once  for  “  The  Zwinger.”  On 
every  previous  trip  to  Europe  I  have  been 
cheated  out  of  Dresden ;  so  I  set  my  face  speed¬ 
ily  towards  that  huge  pile  of  “  The  Zwinger,” 
which  contains  the  splendid  treasures  which 
have  been  accumulating  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  The  pecuniary  value  of  the  vast 
collection  must  be  estimated  by  millions ;  out- 
■side  of  the  Vatican  no  other  roof  covers  so 
■many  of  the  masterpieces  of  genius. 

I  did  not  stop  to  sharpen  my  appetite  with 
any  “  first  courses  ”  of  inferior  art,  but  struck 
at  qnce  for  that  room  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  edifice  which  contains  Raphael’s  “  Sis- 
tine  Madonna.”  Very  few  things  in  this  world 
come  up  to  our  expectations.  That  painting 
did;  I  just  put  it  in  my  memory-gallery  along¬ 
side  of  Rubens’  “Descent  from  the  Cross,” 
fully  certain  that  those  are  the  two  most  per¬ 
fect  pieces  of  sacred  art  on  this  globe.  Every 
one  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion,  and  every 
visitor  to  the  Zwinger  galleries  has  his  favor¬ 
ites.  After  the  peerless  picture  of  Raphael, 
the  six  paintings  which  gave  the  most  delight 
were  Titian’s  “  'Tribute  Money,”  Albert  Durer’s 
“Crucifixion,”  Rembrandt’s  “Manoah’s  Sac¬ 
rifice,”  Corregio’s  “Holy  Night,”  Battoni’s 
“Repentant  Magdalen,”  and  the  “Ecce 
Homo  ”  of  Guido.  As  for  the  innumerable 
Venuses  and  Ledas,  and  other  nude  classical- 
ities,  they  had  better  be  turned  over  to  my 
friend  Anthony  Comstock,  or  into  the  Elbe. 

The  same  Titian  who  painted  that  wonderful 
head  of  our  Lord  in  the  “  Tribute  Money  ”  had 
no  business  to  smirch  his  pencil  with  those 
naked  goddesses.  Raphael  kept  his  canvases 
clean  from  such  defilements.  The  gem  of 
Albert  Durer’s  genius  is  only  about  six  inches 
square ;  but  it  is  enough  to  give  him  immortal- 
,  Ity.  The  “  Repentant  Magdalen  ”  of  Battoni 
^  is  copied  in  thousands  of  engravings  in  Amer¬ 
ica  ;  none  of  them  give  any  idea  of  its  exquisite 
charm  of  coloring.  It  is  a  face  to  dream  about. 
Gorreglo’s  great  feat  is  that  he  has  made  the 
face  of  the  infant  Saviour  so  radiant  that  it 
lights  up  the  whole  caravansera  at  Bethlehem. 
As  for  Rembrandt’s  painting  of  Manoah  and 
-  his  wife,  kneeling  with  closed  eyes  and  over¬ 
awed  by  the  angel’s  presence— it  is  one  of  the 
most  solemn,  devout  and  soul-moving  pictures 
in  the  world.  I  shall  always  think  of  Manoah 
with  a  certain  reverence,  after  seeing  that  won¬ 
derful  portraiture. 


IT  CANNOT  BB  I 

“  1  owe  my  heaven  to  Christ,  and  do  desire,  howheit  I 
should  never  enter  in  at  the  gates  of  the  New  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  to  send  my  love  and  my  praises  over  the  wall  to 
Christ.” — Rutherford. 

It  cannot  be ! 

How  can  it  be  ? 

A  crown  so  rich  laid  up  for  me — 

A  fathomless  felicity — 

It  cannot  be ! 

The  saints  of  old. 

The  martyrs  bold. 

Who  bled  and  died,  O  Ohrlst,  for  Thee, 

Be  theirs  the  prize ;  but  ah !  for  me 
It  cannot  be  1 

k  ^  Those  fragrant  bowers. 

Those  fadeless  flowers. 

Yon  palace  by  the  crystal  sea, 

Aglow  with  God’s  own  smile — for  me  ? 

It  cannot  be ! 

A  king  to  God, 

And  priest  to  God, 

A  crown  and  mitre  both  for  me. 

To  minister  and  reign  with  Thee — 

It  cannot  be ! 

To  pour  the  song 
Amid  that  throng — 

That  glory-mantled  company — 

Of  never-ceasing  minstrelsy ! 

It  cannot  be ! 

Nay !  By  the  gate 
But  let  me  wait. 

Where  my  Redeemer  I  may  see ! 

O  this  will  be  felicity — 

Enough  for  me ! 

W.  P.  Bbeed. 


WILLIAMS  COLLEGE  COMMENCEMENT. 

Wllllamstown,  Mass.,  July  1, 1881. 

Not  much  of  a  Fourth  of  July  is  this  in  this 
town  to-day.  Every  heart  is  quivering  with 
anxiety  concerning  our  President.  When  it 
was  announced  here  on  Saturday  at  ten  o’clock, 
nobody  at  first  could  believe  it ;  yet  the  tele¬ 
gram  came  to  Dr.  Hopkins,  who  was  expecting 
him  to-day  to  be  his  guest,  and  had  already 
invited  oompaqy,  at  evening,  to  meet  him. 
One  message  followed  another,  and  doubt  went 
and  distress  came.  A  sort  of  blank  amaze- 1 
ment  went  over  the  minds  of  people,  who  lost 
all  disposition,  and  almost  the  ability,  to  do 
anything.  “  To  give  up  Commencement  exer¬ 
cises  ”  was  mentioned,  but  at  once  was  seen  to 
be  impossible.  The  story  came  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  died ;  and  then  people  went  to  think¬ 
ing  what  would  happen  next,  and  some  spoke 
of  John  Tyler,  and  Millard  Fillmore,  and  An¬ 
drew  Johnson,  and  a  great  many  other  things 
not  necessary  to  mention. 

Yesterday  was  the  Sabbath,  and  a  beautiful 
morning,  with  a  gentle  north  wind ;  and  the 
church  was  filled  with  people,  who  had  asked 
for  news  from  Washington,  but  with  little  sat¬ 
isfaction,  except  that  it  was  known  that  the 
President  was  alive. 

Before  the  services  began,  the  pastor  of  the 
church,  Rev.  Mr.  Sewall,  read  two  or  three 
messages,  which  announced  the  sufferer  to  be 
more  comfortable,  and  that  “his  case  was 
hopeful.”  The  announcement  was  followed 
by  an  instant  and  most  vigorous  clapping  of 
hands,  which  struck  the  ear  like  a  volley  of 
musketry.  As  I  had  never  before  heard  such 
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BrSHNBI.I.'S  WORKS. 

The  Messrs.  Scribner  are  bringing  out  a  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  the  miscellaneous  writings  of 
the  late  Rev.  Horace  Bushnell,  D.D.,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Hartford  divine,  whose  life,  written 
by  an  accomplished  daughter,  we  reviewed  a 
few  weeks  ago.  The  third  volume  of  the  series, 
called  Building  Eras,  from  the  first  chapter  in 
it,  has  just  been  issued.  It  contains  a  dozen 
chapters,  including  the  memorable  letter  to 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  dated  at  London,  April 
2d,  1846.  These  three  volumes  illustrate  the 
wealth  and  fertility  of  Dr.  Bushnell’s  mind, 
the  variety  of  its  interests,  and  the  breadth  of 
its  range.  Profoundly  religious,  he  treats  of 
every  topic  in  the  spirit  of  a  faith  to  which 
nothing  was  common  or  unclean,  and  an  in¬ 
telligence  which  “found  sermons  in  stones 
and  good  in  everything.”  The  volume  enti¬ 
tled  “  Work  and  Play  ”  was  quite  as  remark¬ 
able  for  the  way  in  which  it  treated  the  various 
topics  discussed  in  it  as  the  number  of  ■vital 
points  it  touched.  Dr.  Bushnell  surpassed  most 
men  of  his  time  in  the  freshness  and  originali¬ 
ty  with  which  he  invested  all  subjects.  He  held 
up  old  and  hackneyed  themes  in  a  light  so  new 
and  strange  that  they  appeared  novel  and  even 
unique.  He  imported  some  precious  quality 
from  his  own  opulent  mind  into  whatever  dis¬ 
trict  of  inquiry  he  visited,  and  made  it  the 
more  inviting  to  others  from  the  truth  he 
dropped  on  the  way.  His  imagination  at  once 
illustrated  and  illumined  a  subject.  The  one 
quality  in  which  he  seemed  to  excel  is  lumin¬ 
ousness.  He  lived  in  the  light.  He  revelled 
in  it,  transmitted  it,  reflected  it,  was  pervaded 
by  it.  His  sky  was  cloudless,  and  even  at 
night  was  gloriously  starlit.  And  he  illumi¬ 
nated  every  subject  he  touched,  so  that  it 
never  seemed  quite  the  same  as  before,  if  he 
did  not  clear  it  of  all  doubt  and  obscurity. 
And  for  this  reason  his  writings  to-day,  after 
thirty  years  of  Christian  progress,  are  as  help¬ 
ful  and  tonic  as  when  first  produced.  He  seems 
to  have  kept  himself  in  such  a  region  of  relig¬ 
ious  faith  and  feeling,  that  his  mind  was  ever 
young,  and  his  life  was  constantly  renewed,  so 
that  there  is  healing  and  invigoration  in  com¬ 
muning  with  him.  It  is  of  vastly  less  conse¬ 
quence  to  agree  with  his  opinions,  than  to  be 
in  accord  with  his  spirit,  to  come  into  spiritual 
communion  with  his  devout  temper,  and  be¬ 
hold  the  earth  and  the  heavens  through  his 
eyes. 

We  know  of  hardly  any  writer  of  our  day 
whose  works  are  more  richly  worth  reading 


TO  MINNEAPOLIB. 

By  Ber.  S.  M.  Campbell,  D.D. 

You  will  want  to  come  here  some  day ;  and 
as  you  will  be  likely  to  make  a  Summer  excur¬ 
sion  of  it,  allow  me  the  liberty  of  an  old  travel¬ 
ler  to  give  you  some  advice. 

Come  by  the  Lakes.  To  be  sure  you  can 
make  the  journey  more  rapidly  by  rail ;  but 
there  is  the  heat  and  the  dust  and  the  flying  of 
the  cinders.  Take  your  time  and  come  by  the 
Lakes.  Take  the  steamer  China— Capt.  Mc- 
Dougall.  It  is  only  six  days’  sail  from  Buffalo 
to  Duluth,  and  it  is  altogether  restful.  Bring 
a  thick  overcoat,  and  put  your  Winter  flannels 
in  one  corner  of  your  satchel.  You  will  want 
them  all ;  and  just  when  the  people  on  shore 
are  sweltering,  you  will  be  pacing  the  deck  in 
all  your  wrappings  and  drinking  in  vigor  with 
every  breath  you  draw. 

You  will  not  be  likely  to  meet  any  rough 
weather  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  so  you 
need  fear  nothing  from  sea-sickness.  A  thun¬ 
der  storm  may  possibly  strike  you  somewhere, 
but  it  will  be  of  short  duration,  and  the  mag¬ 
nificent  spectacle  it  presents  will  repay  you  for 
any  little  discomfort  it  may  occasion.  And  you 
can  make  pleasant  acquaintance  with  your 
fellow  travellers,  or  read  your  Scribner,  or  take 
a  nap  in  your  stateroom,  or  sit  out  on  deck,  or 
anything  else  you  like.  You  can  even  go  on 
shore  occasionally :  for  the  steamer  will  touch 
at  various  points^^  of  interest,  often  waiting  for 
some  hours.  Erie,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  the 
Sault,  Marquette— you  will  run  in  at  all  these 
places,  and  possibly  you  will  see  Hancock  and 
Houghton,  the  two  great  copper-mining  towns, 
by  the  way.  At  the  Sault  you  will  have  some 
hours  on  shore,  and  a  wild,  romantic  place  it 
is ;  and  while  you  wait  you  will  do  well  to  get 
Indian  John  to  take  his  bark  canoe  and  run 
you  down  through  the  rapids.  It  is  perfectly 
safe,  and  such  a  ride  you  may  never  have 
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TRANCE,  REliIOIOUS  AND  FODITICAli. 

By  B«t.  J.  a.  Priest. 

Paris,  June  17, 1881. 

The  interests  of  true  religion  in  France,  as 
against  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  ma¬ 
terialism  and  infidelity  on  the  other,  hang  in 
the  balance,  but  the  scale  seems  to  be  turning 
slowly  towards  the  truth.  Of  those  known  as 
Protestants,  the  immense  majority  belong  to 
the  National  Church.  It  is  estimated  that 
France  has  a  million  of  nominal  Protestants — 
one-fortieth  of  her  entire  people.  Of  this  mil¬ 
lion,  800,000  or  900,000  are  ecclesiastically  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  State.  The  State  pays  their 
ministers,  and  in  consequence  has  a  right  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  and  hamper,  if  not  control,  them. 
And  this,  to  some  extent,  it  does.  No  Synod 
can  be  free  under  its  patronage.  All  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  fear  of  what  the  State 
may  do,  in  part  or  wholly  paralyzes  the  best 
purposes ;  especially  in  reference  to  standards 
of  doctrine.  One  hundred  thousand  of  the 
eight  or  nine  hundred  thousand  are  Luther¬ 
ans  ;  the  rest  are  Reformed :  what  would  be, 
were  they  historically  true  to  the  name,  Cal- 
Tlnistic.  This  Reformed  National  Church  has 
some  700  ministers ;  and  of  these,  about  250  are 
r^^rded  as  raiionalists— men  whom  we  in  the 
evangelical  Churches  of  America  would  count 
“infidels,”  doubting  or  denying  the  supernat¬ 
ural.  And  like  priest,  like  people.  The  indif¬ 
ference  of  the  masses  of  Protestant  laymen  is 
almost  incredible.  I  am  told  that  in  some 
parts  of  France,  amongst  Protestants,  it  is 
counted  a  shame  for  a  man  to  attend  church. 
And  when  any  attend,  at  one  time  they  hear 
earnest  orthodoxy,  at  another  the  baldest  ne¬ 
gations.  One  can  see,  too,  what  an  effect  all 
this  must  have  on  Roman  Catholics.  If  they 
know  anything  about  it,  they  know  that  “  Pro¬ 
testantism  ”  is  largely  in  confiict  with  itself; 
and  their  priests  do  not  permit  them  to  remain 
in  ignorance  of  the  fact. 

But  there  is  a  siiver  lining  to  this  dark  cloud. 
Evangelical  orthodoxy  is  steadily  growing  in 
the  ministry  of  the  National  Church.  Not 
long  ago  the  proportion  of  rationalism  in  it  to 
orthodoxy  was  as  four  to  three ;  now  it  is  only 
as  two  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  out  of  its  two  hun¬ 
dred  ministers  only  three  were  regarded  as  or¬ 
thodox;  now,  out  of  its  seven  hundred,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  are  believers  in,  and  preach 
clearly  and  earnestly,  the  faith  as  it  was  once 
delivered  to  the  saints. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  in  France  a  Free 
Protestant  Church.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  it  broke  away  from  the  burden  of 
State  control,  from  all  uncertain  or  double 
sounding  of  the  Gospel,  and  gave  itself  to  a 
pure  Pauline  and  earnest  orthodoxy.  And 
jthough  this  Free  Church  is  not  large  in  num¬ 
bers,  it  is  a  great  power.  It  not  only  does  its 
own  work,  but  it  leavens  the  work  oI  others. 
Many  of  those  in  formal  connection  with  the 
National  Church  attend  on  its  ministry,  and 
wait  and  long  for  a  better  day  at  home.  The 
Free  Church  has  but  forty-six  churches  and 
3,600  communicants ;  but  it  has  an  attendance 
of  11,000.  While  in  the  National  Church  the 
attendance,  I  am  assured,  is  as  one  to  every 
twenty  communicants,  in  the  Free  Church  it 
is  as  three  to  one  communicant. 

When  I  was  in  Paris  nineteen  years  ago, 
Frederic  Monod  was  one  of  the  most  devoted 
and  successfui  pastors  of  the  Free  Church. 
In  coming  here  this  time  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  his  son,  Theodore  Monod,  was  in 
the  National  Church.  I  was  told  also  that  pas¬ 
tor  Bersier,  the  most  popular  Protestant 
preacher  ol  Paris,  had  gone  from  the  Free 
Church  to  the  National.  At  first  this  looked  to 
American  eyes  like  a  defection  from  the  ranks 
of  orthodoxy.  But  I  find  the  best  people  say¬ 
ing  “  No,  they  changed  for  conscience  sake,  to 
strengthen  the  right  side  whither  they  have 
gone,  to  work  there  more  effectively  for  the 
truth.”  All  speak  of  Theodore  Monod  as  saint¬ 
ly,  and  very  strong  for  what  all  saints  love; 
while  the  congregations  of  pastor  Bersier  over¬ 
flow  whenever  he  speaks,  and  he  always  speaks 
for  Christ.  This  view  of  the  case  should  make 
us  slow  to  criticise  what  has  been  done,  intel¬ 
ligently,  and  with  good  conscience,  by  such  ex¬ 
cellent  men.  Either  way  the  Gospel  is  preach¬ 
ed,  and  therein  we  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will 
rejoice. 

And  what  of  the  French  Republic  ?  Will  it 
last  ?  Will  it  prosper  ?  During  a  nine  months’ 
stay  in  France  I  have  inclined  more  and  more 
to  say  to  these  last  two  questions.  Yes.  One 
element  of  its  stability  is  in  the  almost  utter 
disintegration  of  royalty  and  imperialism. 
The  Napoleonic  Dynasty,  since  the  death  of 
the  Prince  Imperial,  has  no  head  worth  nam¬ 
ing,  no  coherence,  and  no  apparent  ground  of 
coherence.  Prince  Napoleon,  “Plon-plon,” 
its  legitimate  head,  is  a  negation— in  himself 
and  with  his  party  as  well  as  with  the  people- 
while  the  Duke  of  Chambord,  “Henri  V,”  the 
legitimate  head  of  “  legitimacy,”  with  which 
Orleansism  has  coalesced  in  the  compact  that 
the  heir  of  Louis  Philippe  shall  succeed  him, 
is  an  impracticable  of  impracticables.  More 
than  this,  I  think  the  French  people  are  learn¬ 
ing  more  and  more,  self-restraint,  the  fact 
that  liberty  is  not  licence ;  and  those  who  know 
them  best,  say — best  of  all — ^that  they  are  not 
given  over  to  atheism,  and  so,  of  necessity,  to 
anarchy ;  and  the  last  elections  show  that  they 
are  overwhelmingly,  and  of  settled  purpose, 
republican.  There  is  much  hope  for  France. 

SEASIDE  SABBATH-SCHOOL  ASSEMBLY. 

To  the  Editor  ot  The  Eransellat : 

I  notice  a  mention  in  your  issue  of  last  week  of 
the  Sabbath-school  Assembly  to  be  held  Aug.  2-12 
at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Synod  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  leadership  of  Bev. 
J.  A.  Worden,  secretary  of  Sunday-school  Work 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Will  you  allow  me 
to  call  the  attention  of  your  many  readers  some¬ 
what  more  fully  to  this  Important  gathering  ? 
Those  haying  it  in  charge  have  spared  no  pains 
or  expense  in  seeking  to  make  it  a  great  power  in 
elevating  the  standard  of  Sabbath-school  teach¬ 
ing,  and  aiding  teachers  to  higher  efficiency  in 
their  work.  It  will  be  a  feast  of  fat  things  to 
those  who  attend.  A  part  of  each  day  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to 

NoBHAii  WoBK. — This  will  be  conducted  by  Mr. 
Worden,  aided  by  several  experienced  assistants. 
Mrs.  Q.  B.  Alden  (“Pansy  ”)  will  conduct  the  Pri¬ 
mary  Teachers’  Department. 

Music. — Professor  Case  of  Chicago  will  conduct 
daily  a  Musical  College  for  the  advanced  instruc¬ 
tion  of  students  of  sacred  music. 

Lectures. — Many  of  the  leading  men  of  our 
OWE  and  other  denominations  have  been  secured 
to  deliver  lectures  upon  important  topics  of  the 
day,  connected  not  only  with  Sunday-school  work, 
but  religious  and  social  life  in  general.  These 
lectures  will  form  a  highly  valuable  feature  of  the 
Assembly.  I  will  not  take  up  valuable  space  in 
even  naming  the  distinguished  speakers.  The  full 
programme  of  the  exercises  may  be  bad  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  Bov.  J.  L.  Wells,  secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Entebtainments. — The  evenings  will  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  entertainments  of  a  popular  character, 
such  as  lectures,  concerts,  Ac.  Prof.  Young  of 
Princeton  College  will  deliver  an  illustrated  ae- 


tronomical  lecture  of  great  value.  A  small  ad¬ 
mission  fee  will  be  charged  to  these  entertain¬ 
ments  as  a  means  of  defraying  expenses.  All  the 
other  exercises,  including  the  Musical  College, 
will  be  free. 

Special  days,  or  parts  of  days,  will  be  devoted 
to  Temperance,  Missions,  the  Sabbath,  Christian 
Literature,  Science,  Children,  Bevivals,  and  Mis¬ 
sion  Work. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  Presbyterians  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  will  avail  themselves  of  this  grand  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  instruction  and  entertainment.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  kindred  denominations,  such  as  the  Be- 
formed.  Congregational,  Ac.,  are  also  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  share  its  benefits. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  Central  of  New 
Jersey  will  sell  excursion  tickets  from  all  princi¬ 
pal  stations.  The  hotels,  boarding-houses,  and 
cottages  of  Asbury  Park  afford  accommodations 
for  over  6,000  guests. 

ALEXANDER  PBOUDFIT,  Chairman. 

Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  June  21st,  1881. 


HAMILTON  COLLEGE. 

Sixty-ninth  Annual  Commencement. 

The  exercises  of  Commencement  Week  began 
with  the  McKinney  Prize  Declamations,  on  Satur¬ 
day  evening,  June  25.  The  prizes  were  awarded  to 
Franklin  A.  Spencer,  Jr.,  of  Clinton,  and  Calvin  D. 
Kendall  of  Augusta,  juniors ;  to  William  A.  Hoy, 
Albany,  and  William  Brownell,  Waterloo,  sopho¬ 
mores;  to  Arthur  J.  Selfrldge,  Oakland,  Cal.,  and 
Reuben  L.  McGurken,  North  Litchfield,  freshmen. 

On  the  Sabbath  following  the  baccalaureate  ser¬ 
mon  was  delivered  by  the  retiring  president.  Dr. 
Brown.  This,  as  his  last,  was  one  of  the  best  of 
the  president’s  annual  sermons.  The  topic  was 
“The  Service  of  the  College  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth.” 

It  was  not  only  a  finished  and  scholarly  produc¬ 
tion,  but  was  especially  timely  in  view  of  the 
movement  in  progress  to  complete  the  endowment 
of  Hamilton  College,  by  the  Synods  of  New  York 
State.  Rev.  W.  Fewsmith’s  address  before  the 
Society  of  Christian  Research,  on  Sabbath  even¬ 
ing,  was  an  able  and  impressive  discussion  of  the 
well-chosen  theme,  “The  Relation  between  Na¬ 
ture  and  the  Deity,  as  Presented  in  the  Psalms,” 
or  “God  and  Nature  in  the  Psalms.” 

On  Monday  evening  the  McKinney  Prize  Debate, 
between  the  six  best  debaters  of  the  graduating 
class,  was  held,  on  the  seasonable  topic  "Would 
the  Legal  Prohibition  of  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating 
Drinks  Promote  the  Highest  Moral  Welfare  of  the 
State  f  ”  The  debate  was  most  vigorously  and  ably 
conducted.  All  the  aspects  of  the  case,  pro  and 
con,  as  they  have  been  presented  in  recent  contro¬ 
versies — with  original  additions  of  course — were 
brought  forward  by  the  disputants.  The  commit¬ 
tee  of  award  were  Hon.  Theodore  W.  Dwight, 
LL.D.,  Professor  Lloyd  Andrews  of  Madison  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Robert  S.  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Utica. 
The  first  prize  was  assigned  to  Archibald  C.  Mo- 
Lachlan  of  Groton  (affirmative),  and  the  second  to 
George  E.  Brewer,  Westfield  (negative).  It  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  the  argument  of  Edson  C.  Dayton 
of  Geneva  was  of  such  cogency,  and  was  deliv¬ 
ered  with  sucIp  force  and  gracefulness,  as  to  enti¬ 
tle  him  at  least  to  the  honorable  mention  which 
we  here  give. 

Tuesday  was  “  Tree  day.”  With  the  usual  cere¬ 
monies  the  class  tree  was  planted ;  the  box,  with 
varied  contents — memorials  of  the  history  of  the 
class  of  '81 — was  deposited ;  and  the  carved  stone, 
bearing  the  class  motto  aperg  xai  rexyg,  was 
laid  above  it. 

In  the  evening,  the  twenty-seventh  Clark  Prize 
contest  in  Oratory  was  held ;  a  contest  which,  on 
many  accounts,  is  most  esteemed  among  the  stu¬ 
dents,  and  most  frequented  by  the  friends  of  the 
college.  The  Faculty  are  the  judges;  all  the 
other  prizes  of  the  Commencement  Week  are 
awarded  by  outside  committees  appointed  by  the 
Faculty.  The  prize  in  this  case  was  awarded  to 
Robert  W.  Hughes  of  Augusta.  His  subject  was 
“The  Mormons  and  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.” 

Wednesday  was  “  Alumni  day.”  Rev.  Benj. 
W.  Dwight,  LL.D.,  of  Clinton,  presided.  The 
annalist’s  letter  had  been  assigned  to  Professor 
A.  C.  Kendrick,  D.D.,  of  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary,  of  the  class  of  1831 ;  but  infirm  health 
having  prevented  his  fulfilment  of  the  dutj’,  Hon. 
John  Cochrane  of  New  York  city,  the  only  other 
surviving  member  of  that  class,  kindly  consented 
to  perform  it.  As  referring  to  a  period  of  grave 
trouble,  and  temporary  suspension  and  subse¬ 
quent  revival  of  the  college,  it  was  a  paper  of  un¬ 
usual  interest.  But  such  is  the  power  of  anti¬ 
quity,  that  no  personal  reminiscences  of  a  half 
century  ago  can  fail  to  be  attractive  to  those  of  a 
later  geheration.  The  Alumni  exercised  to-day 
their  privilege  of  electing  a  portion  of  the  body  of 
trustees ;  one  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Hon.  Theo¬ 
dore  W.  Dwight,  who  had  been  transferred  from  the 
Alumni  part  of  the  board  to  a  permanent  seat,  and 
one  to  take  the  place  of  Perry  H.  Smith  of  Chica¬ 
go,  whose  term  has  expired.  Professor  Edward 
North  of  the  Faculty  of  the  college,  was  elected 
to  the  first  position;  and  Professor  Thomas  S. 
Hastings,  D.D.,  of  the  .Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  to  the  second. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  usual  and  highly  popular 
class-day  exercises  were  held.  Joseph  W.  Nichols 
of  Westfield  presided.  The  orator  was  Charles 
A.  Borst  of  New  Hartford,  the  poet  was  John  D. 
Sherman  of  Chicago,  the  historian  Robert  J. 
Thomson  of  Syracuse,  and  the  prophet  Archibald 
C.  Maclashlan  of  Groton. 

In  the  evening  the  Alumni  reassembled,  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  addressee  by  J.  M.  De  Garma,  Ph.D.,  of 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  society;  and  Rev.  Henry  Kendall,  D.D.,  of 
New  York  city.  Dr.  Kendall  presented,  in  his 
usual  broad,  massive,  and  masterly  way,  the  needs 
of  our  country ,  and  the  great  contributions  which 
Hamilton  College  had  made  and  should  make  to 
supply  those  needs.  His  allusion  to  Gen.  Hawley, 
of  the  class  of  1847,  who  occupied  a  seat  on  the 
platform,  was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause. 
The  poem  was  a  decided  success.  It  was  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Albert  L.  Childs,  of  the  Seneca  County 
News,  of  the  class  of  ’61. 

Commencement  Day. 

graduation  exercises  passed  off  delightfully. 
'Twenty-nine  of  the  thirty  members  of  the  class 
pronounced  brief  orations.  The  Latin  salutatory 
was  delivered  by  Andrew  C.  White  of  Utica,  who 
also  had  a  prize  oration  on  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
St.  Paul,  as  representatives  of  paganism  and 
Christianity.  The  valedictory  was  pronounced  by 
Frank  S.  Williams  of  Clinton.  The  Kellogg  Prize 
for  the  best  Commencement  oration,  aside  from 
the  successful  competitors  for  other  rhetorical 
prizes,  was  awarded  to  Clinton  Scollard  of  Clin¬ 
ton.  Committee  of  award :  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Haw¬ 
ley,  Bev.  Albert  Erdman,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Curtis  of 
Utica. 

Honorary  degrees ;  A.B. — The  jj'raduatlng  class, 
numbering  thirty  members. 

LL.B. — Members  of  the  Law  Class :  Henry  J. 
Cookinham,  Wllmot  E.  Burton,  Levi  D.  Miller, 
Reuben  B.  Lyon. 

A.B. — Ex^atia:  John  N.  Tilden,  M.D. 

A.B. — Honorary :  William  H.  Carpenter. 

A.M. — In  course :  Rev.  Stewart  Acheson,  John  E. 
S.  Phelps,  Milton  Howe,  Rev.  T.  C.  Jerome,  S.  L. 
Bennett,  Lawrence  D.  Olmstead,  Howard  S.  Paine, 
M.D. 

A.M. — Honorary :  Edward  L.  Holmes,  Diedrich 
Willers. 

Doctor  of  Music :  Theodore  Thomas. 

D.D. — Rev.  Albert  Erdman,  Rev.  Joseph  R. 
Kerr,  Rev.  Wesley  P.  Coddington.  [Dr.  Erdman 
subsequently  took  occasion  to  decline  the  honor 
of  a  degree,  as  a  decoration  which  he  could  not 
conscientiously  wear.] 

LL.D. — Hon.  William  Murray,  Jr.,  Hon.  James 
C.  Smith,  Rev.  Henry  Darling,  D.D. 

The  announcement  of  this  last  honor  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  general  applause. 


After  the  Commencement  exercises  the  usual 
Alumni  dinner  was  held.  After  a  brief  but  appro¬ 
priate  farewell  address  by  President  Brown,  the 
chair  was  taken  by  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  who 
introduced  the  president-elect  with  cordial  and 
fiattering  remarks.  Dr.  Darling’s  address  ex¬ 
pressed  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
college,  and  the  earnest  hope  that  it  might  become 
not  a  sectarian  but  a  denominational  institution. 
Other  addresses  were  made  by  Drs.  W.  E.  and 
Charles  Knox,  Dr.  Hartley  of  Utica,  and  others. 

The  Retiring  and  the  Incoming  President — Action  of 
the  Trustees. 

Dr.  Darling,  the  President-elect  and  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  was  in  attendance  during  the 
entire  week,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  as  guests 
of  Bev.  I.  O.  Best  of  the  Clinton  Grammar  School. 
Dr.  Darling’s  son  Henry  has  been  preparing  for 
college  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Best.  The  whole 
bearing,  the  cordial  but  unassuming  manners  and 
readiness  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  entire  oc¬ 
casion,  shown  by  the  Doctor  and  his  lady,  have 
made  the  happiest  impression,  and  have  won  them 
hosts  of  friends,  both  in  college  and  village  circles. 
The  mutual  courtesies  exchanged  by  the  retiring 
and  the  incoming  Presidents  have  been  among  the 
most  agreeable  features  of  the  week,  from  the 
baccalaureate  services  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  Alum¬ 
ni  dinner  at  the  close. 

Among  the  important  matters  of  business  trans¬ 
acted  by  the  board  of  trustees  was  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  report  of  the  temporary  treasurer,  P. 
V.  Rogers,  Esq.,  of  Utica,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  institution  was 
less  than  $45,000,  as  against  $130,000  two  years 
ago.  Against  this  small  incumbrance  should  be 
set  the  $30,000  lately  awarded  to  the  college  by  the 
United  States  Court  in  Illinois,  doubtless  soon  to 
bo  received.  This  will  make  the  college  worth,  in 
unincumbered  funds,  at  interest,  about  $250,000, 
aside  from  the  real  estate,  collections,  llbrai^,  etc. ; 
all  approaching  a  total  of  $800,000.  Rev.  Dr. 
Goertner,  the  Commissioner  of  the  college,  re¬ 
ported  subscriptions  in  Rochester  to  the  amount  of 
$30,000  towards  the  Synodical  fund  of  half  a  mil¬ 
lion.  The  total  amount  secured  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner,  since  1859,  exceeds  $630,000.  The  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Oron  Root,  Sr. ,  from  the  Chair 
of  Mathematics,  was  accepted ;  and  he  was  made 
Emeritus  Professor.  His  son,  Oron  Root,  Jr.,  was 
elected  his  successor.  The  Pratt  endowment  of 
$30,000,  lately  received  from  Buffalo,  was  attached 
to  this  chair,  hitherto  unendowed.  The  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Darling  was  appointed  to  take  place 
September  15.  The  Board  adjourned  to  meet  on 
the  preceding  day. 


MARIETTA  COLLEGE. 

Marietta  was  bom  of  New  England  parents,  in 
1788,  and  she  has  never  failed  to  perpetuate  and 
do  honor  to  her  ancestry.  The  valedictorian  of 
the  class  of  ’81  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  this  colony,  Douglas  Putnam— the 
third  who  bears  the  honored  name  of  the  Douglas 
— made  the  valedictory  address ;  and  it  was  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  name — and  this  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
The  attendance  of  the  board  was  large,  and  the 
number  of  the  alumni  at  this  anniversary  was  the 
largest  ever  known.  At  least  one  hundred  sat 
down  at  the  reunion  dinner.  The  graduating  class 
numbered  nineteen,  only  one  of  whom  took  the 
“scientific  course.”  All  the  others  were  regulars. 
Several  degrees  were  conferied — A.M.  and  Ph.D., 
and  one  D.D.  only,  I  believe.  Marietta  has  not  scat¬ 
tered  her  honors  as  freely  as  some  colleges,  and 
hence  they  are  more  prized.  But  she  gave  one  de¬ 
gree  to  a  most  worthy  recipient — that  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  to  to  Rev.  James  Eells,  D.D.,  of  Lane  Semi¬ 
nary. 

The  chair  of  Latin  has  been  but  partially  filled 
for  three  years,  the  professor  only  devoting  one- 
third  of  his  time  and  receiving  one-third  of  the 
salary.  This  will  be  filled  by  a  new  professor, 
Etod  one  who  will  be  well  qualified  to  teaeh,jthe 
'French  language,  in  connection  with  Latin. 

Dr.  Andrews,  the  noble  president  and  an  alum¬ 
nus  of  Williams,  has  been  quite  successful  in  col¬ 
lecting  funds  the  past  year,  notwithstanding  his 
great  modesty  and  dislike  of  asking  anybody  for 
money.  He  reported  the  college  some  seventy 
thousand  dollars  better  off  than  last  year.  He 
has  raised  some  thirty-six  thousand,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Alumni ;  and  Judge  Putnam’s  legacy  will  be 
some  thirty-five  thousand.  The  board  felt  very 
hopeful  for  the  future,  and  they  resolved  to  make 
improvements  on  the  buildings  and  grounds. 
The  old  dormitory  building  is  to  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  painted  inside  and  out;  and  the 
central  building  painted.  This  work  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  an  efficient  business  man  of  Marietta,  Mr. 
Wells,  a  member  of  the  board,  and  will  be  likely 
to  be  done  well. 

There  wore  seventy-eight  students  in  the  col¬ 
lege  department  the  past  year,  and  the  most  of 
them  take  the  regular  classical  course.  The  acade¬ 
my  had  once  sixty,  and  is  doing  a  good  work. 
This  lies  at  the  basis  of  a  thorough  training  in  the 
classics,  and  is  very  important.  Who  the  new 
professor  in  Latin  and  French  will  be  Is  not  de¬ 
cided  yet;  some  one  well  qualified  to  fill  the 
place,  no  doubt,  as  the  president  will  not  have  any 
other.  The  salary  of  the  professors  was  raised 
two  hundred  dollars  each.  This  is  right  and  well 
deserved.  On  the  whole,  the  prospects  of  Mari¬ 
etta  College  were  never  so  bright  as  to-day.  She 
needs  fifty  thousand  dollars  more  funds,  .and  I 
hope  she  may  raise  it  before  another  year. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  speak  of  the  other  exercises 
of  Commencement,  as  I  did  not  hear  them ;  except 
Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson’s,  before  the  Literary  Society. 
This  was  a  masterly  production,  annihilating  pes¬ 
simism.  The  baccalaureate  of  the  president,  on 
Sabbath  afternoon,  was  up  to  his  usual  able 
efforts;  and  Dr.  Bailey  of  Columbus,  who  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Society  of  Inquiry,  Sabbath  evening, 
won  golden  opinions  for  his  sermon.  The  ad¬ 
dresses  before  the  Alumni,  by  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  the  poem  by  Professor  Beach  on  “  The 
Old  and  New,”  were  both  spoken  of  as  excellent. 
So  the  exhibition  of  the  societies  on  Monday  even¬ 
ing,  and  the  prize  declamations  and  the  addresses 
to  the  graduates  of  the  two  societies,  were  fully 
up  to  the  usual  efforts  of  that  sort.  E.  p.  p, 

June  30,  1881. 

“FROM*'  VS.  “AT.” 

Dear  Evangelist :  In  the  common  version  of  the 
Bible  the  47th  verse  of  Luke  xxiv.  is  thus  trans¬ 
lated  :  “And  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
should  be  preached  in  His  Name  among  all  nations, 
beginning  at  Jerusalem.”  In  the  revised  version 
the  last  three  words  are  made  to  read  “beginning 
from  Jerusalem.” 

If  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  that  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel  to  all  nations  was  to  be  begun  by 
preaching  it  in  Jerusalem,  then  to  the  writer  the 
old  expression  is  the  better  one.  There  is,  and 
has  been  for  centuries,  a  very  common  use  of  sim¬ 
ilar  language  among  business  men  to  convey  the 
same  idea  of  a  definite  place  for  beginning,  in  de¬ 
fining  the  boundaries  in  the  erection  of  counties 
or  towns,  and  in  describing  the  boundaries  of 
smaller  pieces  of  land  to  be  conveyed,  it  has  been 
very  generally  the  practice  to  commence  with  the 
worfls  “Beginning  at"  [some  definite  locality], 
and  then  following  the  circumscribing  boundaries 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 

If  this  form  of  expression,  so  long  in  common 
use  among  business  men,  is  now  claimed  to  be 
incorrect,  and  they  are  told  that  to  be  accurate 
they  must  use  the  new  term  “beginning  from,"  it 
will  certainly  for  a  long  time  seem  to  them  an  un¬ 
desirable  change,  to  say  the  least ;  and  they  will 
desire  some  good  reason  for  the  change  before 
adopting  it.  “At.” 


SIX  TEAKS  ON  THE  BORDER, 


SKETCHES  OP  FRONTIER  LIFE. 

By  MRS.  J.  B.  RIDEOUT. 

CHAPTEE  VI. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  March,  one  cold,  rainy 
morning,  that  a  gentleman  came  to  our  house 
and  said  Mrs.  G - was  dead,  and  her  hus¬ 

band  had  sent  his  team  for  us.  The  dreadful 
news  pierced  my  heart  like  an  arrow,  I  was 
just  anticipating  a  pleasant  visit  from  her  I 
loved  so  dearly,  and  to  be  thus  deprived  of  her 
society  so  suddenly  seemed  more  than  I  could 
endure.  As  we  rode  over  the  prairie,  which 
was  covered  with  six  inches  of  water  ruffled  by 
the  strong  east  wind,  I  thought  there  was  not 
a  ruffle  of  sorrow  or  trouble  in  the  cold  bosom 
of  my  friend,  and  I  almost  felt  a  desire  to  bid 
farewell  to  the  world  with  all  its  cares  and  dis¬ 
appointments  and  go  also  to  the  better  land. 
When  we  reached  the  cabin  I  could  scarcely 
enter  the  door  to  look  upon  the  pale  face  of 
her  who  had  never  hung  her  harp  on  the  willow, 
because  she  was  in  a  strange  land.  But  when 
I  looked  upon  the  cold  features  I  thought  there 
was  still  a  smile  of  sweetness  which  the  gentle 
spirit  had  left  upon  the  clay,  as  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  seen  upon  the  tinted  clouds  after  it  has 
gone  down.  That  night  I  sat  by  the  side  of  the 
fallen  temple  from  which  the  occupant  had 
gone  to  dwell  in  the  palace  of  light.  I  could 
not  understand  why  one  so  lovely  and  so  loving, 
so  full  of  good  deeds  and  so  intelligent  and 
spiritually-minded,  should  be  called  away  so 
suddenly,  while  others  who  never  threw  a  gleam 
of  light  upon  the  pathway  of  life,  were  left  to 
spend  their  days  without  progression  or  use¬ 
fulness.  It  seemed  as  though  the  light  of  the 
little  neighborhood  had  been  blown  out.  I 
knew  she  would  be  missed  in  the  prayer-meet¬ 
ing  and  the  Sabbath-school,  for  she  delighted 
to  talk  about  Jesus,  whom  she  daily  wor¬ 
shipped.  And  she  will  be  missed  in  many  a 
little  home  where  her  smiles  and  sweet  con¬ 
versation  had  so  often  cheered  the  lonely  ones 
of  her  sex.  And  above  all  she  will  be  missed 
by  her  husband,  for  whose  sake  she  had  left  a 
beautiful  home  and  cast  in  her  lot  with  the 
pioneers  of  the  plains.  Why  did  she  die? 
Could  not  a  physician  have  saved  her  life  ? 
“  Was  there  no  balm  in  Gilead,  was  there  no 
physician  there?”  and,  literally  speaking,  we 

answer  “no.”  The  physician  at  C - had 

gone  East  to  die,  and  there  was  no  other  that 
could  be  relied  on  nearer  than  twenty-five  miles. 
But  her  time  to  go  home  had  come,  and  she 
was  ready.  “She  had  fought  a  good  fight,” 
and  then  the  Captain  of  her  salvation  welcomed 
her  into  the  rest  that  remains  “  for  the  people 
of  God.” 

The  next  day  a  goodly  number  of  the  people 
of  the  settlement  came  to  pay  their  last  re¬ 
spects  to  the  departed  sister.  Notwithstanding 
the  awful  storm  which  continued  to  sweep  over 
the  region,  by  ten  o’clock  the  little  cabin  was 
filled.  My  husband;  preached  from  the  words 
“Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.” 
After  the  sermon  we  laid  her  down  by  her  babe, 
imher  little  garden  beneath  a  box-elder  tree 
which  she  had  planted  with  her  own  hands. 
And  as  we  stood  around  that  grave  and  sang 
“Sister,  thou  wast  mild  and  lovely,”  there  were 
many  drops  falling  to  the  ground  besides  the 
raindrops. 

In  less  than  three  weeks  from  this  time  my 
husband  preached  the  funeral  sermons  of  two 
other  ladies  who  died  within  a  mile  of  this 
place  and  were  buried  with  their  babes  in  their 
arms.  And  thus  on  the  border  hundreds  of 
young  mothers  sleep  beneath  the  cover  which 
is  red,  white  and  blue  in  the  Spring,  green  in 
the  Summer,  brown  in  Autumn,  and  black  in 
Winter. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath.  My  husband 
left  early  in  the  morning  to  attend  his  differ¬ 
ent  appointments,  and  the  bereft  widower 
went  with  him,  leaving  me  alone  with  my  lit¬ 
tle  ones  and  God.  The  rain  had  ceased,  and 
the  sun  occasionally  looked  down  on  the  little 
mound  of  fresh  earth  beneath  the  cabin  win¬ 
dow.  The  black  and  heavy  clouds  were  pass¬ 
ing  away,  gradually  revealing  more  and  more 
of  the  blue  sky  beyond.  But  the  clouds  of 
sorrow  were  not  vanishing  from  my  poor  heart ; 
it  was  one  of  the  loneliest  days  of  my  life ;  like 
the  Psalmist,  tears  were  my  meat  from  morn¬ 
ing  till  night.  My  little  children  were  out  look¬ 
ing  for  the  first  flowers  of  the  season,  and  sad 
indeed  were  the  emotions  of  my  soul. 

O  the  cabin  so  lone  and  drear  1 
No  sister  there  to  greet ; 

Her  voice  was  music  to  my  ear. 

Her  smiles  were  always  sweet. 

In  order  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
law,  we  again  moved  back  on  our  claim,  as  we 
were  in  danger  of  losing  what  improvements 
we  had  made.  We  now  built  a  cabin  of  pine 
boards  twelve  by  fourteen  feet. 

One  day,  shortly  after  we  moved  into  that 
little  house,  a  thunder-storm  came  up  suddenly 
from  the  northwest  and  blew  it  from  the  foun¬ 
dations  with  such  force  that  one  corner  was 
driven  nearly  a  foot  into  the  ground.  Some 
old  boxes  and  barrels  and  loose  boards  were 
hurled  through  the  air  as  though  they  had 
been  straws.  During  this  storm  several  cabins 
were  blown  down.  In  one,  two  young  ladies 
were  killed.  Their  father  succeeded  in  getting 
out,  and  hastened  to  remove  the  roof  from  his 
daughters,  both  of  whom  were  dead  and  crush¬ 
ed  in  a  shocking  manner. 

And  here  I  will  mention  the  peculiar  escape 
of  a  family  which  happened  some  time  before 
this.  The  cabin  in  which  they  lived  was  built 
of  very  small  logs,  and  was  covered  with  a 
heavy  dirt  roof.  One  night  after  a  storm,  the 
whole  family  were  seated  around  the  fireplace, 
which  was  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  built  on 
the  outside,  so  that  it  was  not  covered  by  the 
dirt  roof.  It  was  late  in  the  evening,  and  the 
fire  had  nearly  burned  out,  when  they  were 
startled  by  a  sudden  crash,  at  the  sound  of 
which  they  all  sprang  into  the  fireplace.  They 
had  probably  thought  of  this  plan  before,  and 
it  proved  a  success,  for  they  all  escaped  unin¬ 
jured.  As  the  roof  fell  in  the  walls  fell  out. 

In  the  following  July  the  Indian  troubles 
commenced  anew.  For  several  days  we  had 
heard  of  their  atrocious  deeds,  and  we  knew 
that  several  tribes  were  on  the  warpath,  and 
that  serious  troubles  were  inevitable. 

On  Sunday  night  my  husband  returned  home 
very  late;  he  had  preached  three  times,  and 
had  ridden  on  his  pony  nearly  thirty  miles 
and  was  weary,  and  said  ho  thought  he  should 
fall  from  his  saddle  before  he  could  reach 
home.  We  soon  retired,  and  in  a  short  time 
were  fast  asleep.  About  two  in  the  morning 
we  were  startled  by  a  loud  rap  on  the  door, 
and  two  of  our  neighbors  called  my  husband 
out  so  that  the  cWldren  and  myself  would  not 
be  frightened,  and  told  him  some  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  had  been  killed  and  scalped,  and  that  his 
family  was  the  only  one  left  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  men  had  their  rifles  in  their  hands, 
and  seemed  to  be  much  excited  and  in  a  great 
hurry ;  so  they  hastened  away,  telling  my  hus¬ 
band  to  look  out  for  himself  and  family.  We 
did  hot  sleep  any  more  that  night.  We  had  no 
team,  and  the  night  was  dark;  so  we  could 
only  pray  for  God  to  protect  us  and  our  four 
small  children,  and  so  wait  for  the  morning 
light. 

Before  coming  to  the  West  I  had  often  read 


of  those  who  lived  in  constant  dread  of  the 
arrow  and  the  scalping-knife ;  and  many  a  time 
I  thought  I  could  tell  something  about  how 
they  felt.  But  I  now  learned  that  imagination 
was  not  reality.  Neither  were  dangers  far 
away  like  dangers  near  at  hand.  The  reading 
of  these  things  was  like  the  distant  thunder 
when  not  a  cloud  could  be  seen,  but  now  the 
heavens  were  black  and  the  thunderbolt  seemed 
to  be  striking  at  my  feet.  The  stillness  of  the 
night  only  occasionally  broken  by  the  distant 
howling  of  wolves  or  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and 
the  thought  that  the  treacherous  red  men 
might  be  creeping  stealthily  through  the  awful 
darkness,  and  that  any  moment  we  might  be 
surprised  by  their  horrid  yells,  made  the  lin¬ 
gering  hours  of  the  night  dismal  almost  be¬ 
yond  endurance.  We  felt  powerless;  we  had 
no  weapons  of  defence  except  an  axe,  and  our 
little  house  being  built  of  pine,  would  burn 
like  a  torch.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  awful 
suspense  we  were  cheered  by  the  morning 
light. 

Old  frontiers  men  had  told  us  that  Indians 
often  made  their  attack  very  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  in  a  few  moments  two  men  (not  the 
ones  who  came  in  the  night)  who  were  living  in 
a  log  house  a  short  distance  away,  came  to  our 
cabin  and  said  the  Indians  were  coming,  and 
for  us  to  take  our  children  to  their  house,  and 
they  would  defend  us,  as  they  were  well  armed* 
We  had  no  time  to  lose,  as  they  were  so  near 
that  we  could  see  their  red  blankets,  and  were 
riding  very  fast;  but  we  were  scarcely  in  the 
cabin  before  they  turned  and  rode  off  in 
another  direction.  The  house  to  which  we  fled 
for  refuge  was  built  of  hewed  logs,  and  the  In¬ 
dians  are  generally  very  cautious  in  making  an 
attack  upon  such  houses,  from  which  many  of 
them  have  been  killed  by  shots  fired  at  them 
between  the  logs  of  the  walls. 

By  this  time  the  excitement  had  become  so 
great  that  but  few  men  dared  to  remain  to  take 
care  of  and  defend  their  property.  The  men 
who  said  they  would  defend  us,  now  concluded 
to  leave,  and  they  kindly  offered  to  take  myself 
and  children  with  them  to  a  place  of  safety. 
My  husband  resolved  to  remain  and  take  care 
of  our  little  home  and  the  homes  of  others  who 
had  left  the  place. 

A  little  before  night  we  came  to  a  place  on 
the  bank  of  a  little  stream  where  hundreds  of 
men,  women,  and  children  who  were  on  the 
retreat,  had  stopped  for  the  night ;  and  here 
we  concluded  to  take  our  chance  with  the 
crowd.  But  few  of  them  were  armed,  and  it 
seemed  to  us  as  though  “the  sheep  were  gath¬ 
ered  together  for  the  slaughter.”  About  the 
middle  of  the  night  a  man  came  riding  up  in 
haste  and  said  there  were  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  Indians  not  five  miles  away,  coming  di¬ 
rectly  towards  that  spot.  This  caused  an 
alarming  stampede.  The  shrieks  and  cries  of 
women  and  children  made  the  scene  more  dis¬ 
mal.  In  a  few  moments  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  had  left  the  place,  and  if  ever  wheels 
flew  across  the  prairie,  they  did  then. 

I  shall  never  forget  one  poor  old  man  who 
had  an  ox-team :  his  wagon  was  old,  and  the 
tires  on  the  wheels  were  loose ;  and  his  precious 
load  consisted  of  wife  and  children.  That  poor 
old  man,  with  the  whip  in  one  hand  which  he 
used  briskly  on  the  oxen,  and  a  stone  in  the 
other  hand  which  he  used  to  keep  the  tires 
from  coming  off  the  wheels,  ran  about  twelve 
miles  striking  the  oxen  with  one  hand  and  the 
wheels  with  the  other.  He  died  a  short  time 
after,  and  I  believe  this  night  hastened  his 
death. 

An  old  lady,  whenever  my  husband  said 
anything  to  her  about  religion,  always  boast¬ 
ed  that  neither  herself  nor  any  of  the  name 
had  ever  belonged  to  any  church;  but  that 
night  as  she  jumped  into  the  wagon,  she  ex¬ 
claimed  in  a  loud  voice  “  If  I  ever  live  to  get 
back  to  Missouri  I’ll  join  the  Church”;  and 
she  kept  her  word. 

Whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  report 
that  the  Indians  were  so  near,  or  not,  I  could 
never  learn ;  but  I  always  thought  it  was  much 
exaggerated. 

The  next  day  I  arrived  with  my  children  at  a 
village  forty  miles  from  our  home,  where  I  re¬ 
mained  a  feyr  days ;  but  as  the  people  there 
were  much  excited  and  alarmed,  I  resolved  to 
go  back  to  my  home. 

When  I  returned  my  husband’s  face  was 
bruised  and  swollen :  he  said  that  the  night  be¬ 
fore  he  went  into  a  cabin  to  stay  with  some 
young  men  who  were  keeping  cattle  and 
horses ;  the  night  was  very  warm,  and  they’lay 
down  leaving  the  door  open.  He  thought  be¬ 
fore  he  went  to  sleep  “Perhaps  the  red  men 
may  use  their  tomahawks  on  our  heads  before 
morning”;  but  instead  of  an  Indian’s  toma¬ 
hawk  a  large  deer’s  horn  which  was  hanging 
up  in  the  room,  fell  and  struck  him  in  the  face. 
He  said  that  for  several  minutes  he  thought  he 
had  been  struck  by  an  Indian. 

The  night  I  arrived  home  we  tied  our  horse 
close  to  the  door,  and  I  concluded  to  have  one 
night’s  rest  even  if  I  should  never  have  another. 
But  in  the  night  I  received  a  fright  that  I  did 
not  get  over  for  several  days :  something  push¬ 
ed  against  the  door  with  such  force  that  the 
windows  rattled  and  the  whole  house  shook. 
My  husband  sprang  from  the  bed,  caught  the 
axe  and  opened  the  door.  It  was  the  horse 
rubbing  himself. 

After  this  we  slept  for  several  nights  in  the 
cornfield,  and  many  a  restless  and  weary  hour 
did  I  spend  in  that  field  of  corn !  One  night  I 
did  not  close  my  eyes  in  sleep :  I  heard  noises 
like  the  tramping  of  horses  and  the  rustling  of 
corn,  and  I  knew  I  could  see  dark  forms  mov¬ 
ing  by  at  times.  My  clothing  was  wet  with 
perspiration  and  the  heavy  night  dew.  But 
morning  revealed  the  fact  that  some  horses  had 
jumped  out  of  the  pasture  and  made  their  way 
into  our  field. 

A  short  time  alter  this  the  great  scare  began 
to  abate :  a  good  many  soldiers  were  sent  into 
the  place,  and  all  signs  of  Indians  disappeared. 
The  soldiers  remained  about  a  month.  A  few 
of  them  spent  much  of  their  time  visiting 
among  the  settlers.  One  of  them  called  at  a 
“dugouf’in  which  lived  a  very  large  family 
(ten  children  besides  the  parents).  This  sol¬ 
dier  took  a  seat  on  the  bed,  but  a  sharp  cry 
caused  him  to  spring  to  his  feet ;  he  had  sat 
down  on  a  baby.  He  excused  himself  as  the 
mother  endeavored  to  pacify  the  little  one,  and 
in  a  moment  seated  himself  at  the  other  end  of 
the  bed,  and  another  cry  was  heard.  He  then 
took  his  hat  and  left,  declaring  it  was  the  most 
prolific  country  in  the  world.  The  lady  had 
twin  babes,  and  had  laid  one  at  each  end  of  the 
bed. 

THB  TITLE  “  REVEREND.” 

To  the  IMltor  of  The  STaDgellst : 

One  who  has  been  a  frequent  reader  of  The  New 
Yoke  Evangelist  wishes  to  know  the  origin  of  the 
prefix  “  Reverend  ”  to  the  names  of  ministers,  as 
he  has  examined  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  can  find  but  one  place, 
where  the  Psalmist  says  “The  Lord  is  gracious 
and  full  of  compassion*.  .  .  .  Holy  and  Reverend  is 
His  name.”  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the 
holy  men  alluded  to  in  the  precious  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  ever  applied  it  to  themselves  or  to  one  anoth¬ 
er.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  very  serious  thought¬ 
fulness  whether  it  was  not  taking  to  man  that  title 
and  honor  which  we  must  all  acknowledge  belongs 
to  the  Great  “  Minister  of  the  Sanctuary,”  our  cru¬ 
cified  and  risen  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 


Efit  l^eU0$iiu£f 

The  Christian  Advocate  regards  GuiCMd  eta 
belouging  to  a  class  not  sufficiently  recognized, 
and  “  only  to  be  described  by  what  to  many 
will  seem  a  paradox- — the  class  of  responsible 

INSANE  ” : 

Ruloff,  the  literary  murderer,  was  a  type  of 
this  class.  Benedikt,  though  adopting  a  ma¬ 
terialistic  theory,  and  denying  all  responsibil¬ 
ity,  well  describes  them  as  to  their  physical 
and  mental  features  in  his  work  on  the  “  Brains 
of  Criminals.”  These  men  have  an  abnormal 
tendency.  They  may  pass  at  any  time  over 
the  invisible  and  shifting  line  which  separates 
sanity  from  insanity  ;  but  in  many  cases  they 
know  when  they  are  passing  it,  and  could,  if 
not  easily,  yet  possibly,  restrain  themselves. 
Every  lunatic  asylum  in  the  world  contains 
patients  of  this  sort,  who  are  kept  in  check  by 
promises  and  threats — men  and  women  who, 
if  they  dared,  would  assault,  murder,  rave, 
commit  every  or  any  form  of  outrage ;  but 
they  weigh  the  considerations  brought  to  bear 
upon  them,  and  are  kept  in  order  by  tJie  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  judgment  and  will.  We  saw,  while 
acting  as  chaplain  and  visitor  to  an  institution 
containing  many  insane  persons,  several  such ; 
and  others,  in  similar  institutions,  were  pointed 
out  to  us  by  the  Superintendent.  Ordinary 
juries  think— and  mercenary  counsel,  and  often 
heavily-paid  medical  experts,  or  men  them¬ 
selves  monomaniacs  on  the  subject  of  insanity, 
try  to  make  juries  think — that  if  a  man  be  in 
any  degree  insane,  he  is  irresponsible.  Hence^ 
such  men  as  Daniel  M’Farland,  and  such  wo¬ 
men  as  Mrs.  Fanny  Hyde  and  Mrs.  Josephine 
M’Carthy,  are  set  free,  and  never  show  a  sign 
of  insanity  afterward  ;  cured  of  the  disease  by 
their  crime,  the  testimony  of  the  experts  who 
said  they  were  crazy,  and,  most  effective  of  all, 
by  their  acquittal  1  But  the  question  should 
be,  not  is  the  criminal  a  departure  from  the 
normal  type,  but  did  he  know  his  act  to  bn 
wrong,  and  could  he  have  restrained  himself 
from  its  commission  ;  not  after  the  frenzy  had 
taken  full  possession  of  him,  but  when  he^rsf 
entertained  it  as  a  thought.  Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  prove  him  insane,  to  save  the  country 
from  the  stigma  of  a  responsible  assassin  ;  but 
if  he  be  not  proved  irresponsibly  insane,  a 
greater  evil  will  result,  namely,  all  restraints 
will  be  removed  from  that  class  who  are  phy¬ 
siologically  “  blood-kin  to  the  epileptics  and 
cousin  to  the  idiot,”  yet  who  can  restrain 
Hhemselves  if  they  will. 


The  Intelligencer  has  this  little  obituary 
reference : 

One  often  gets  news  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  One  of  the  morning  dailies  recently 
speaking  of  Prof.  Park’s  retirement  from  his 
chair  at  Andover,  said  that  he  had  survived 
the  theology  he  had  for  so  many  years  been 
teaching,  which  afterwards  we  are  told  was  the- 
Calvinistic.  Now  it  may  be,  as  this  writer  re¬ 
marks,  that  Calvinism  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
but  if  so  we  must  say  that  it  is  an  uncommonly 
lively  corpse.  There  was  a  council  of  the  R^ 
formed  Churches  held  last  October  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  at  which  were  delegates  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  certainly  nineteen-twentieths  of 
them  were  as  Calvinistic  as  Calvin  himself.  It 
is  curious  that  a  system  that  is  dead,  or  at 
least  moribund,  should  furnish  such  an  exuber¬ 
ant  evidence  of  vitality.  We  hope  the  system 
will  keep  on  dying  after  this  fashion. 

The  Christian  at.  Work  has  been  taking  note 
of  the  antics  of  certain  frightened  people  who 
live  across  the  borders  : 

That  all  the  fools— foolish  folk,  if  that  sounds 
better— are  not  dead  yet  is  illustrated  by  the 
effect  that  bogus  Mother  Shipton  with  her  pro¬ 
phecy  has  had  upon  some  of  our  Canadian 
friends.  Believing  the  end  of  all  things  had 
come,  and  there  was  to  be  a  big  fire,  one  Ottawa 
man  dug  an  underground  cave,  and  put  in  two 
tons  of  ice,  in  addition  to  several  weeks’  provi¬ 
sions.  He  took  the  ground  that  even  though 
the  inflammable  material  on  the  earth  should 
be  burned,  the  fire  would  be  over  in  a  few  days^ 
when  he  could  arise  and  begin  life  anew.  In 
another  Canada  town  a  resident  climbed  a 
green  tree  and  remained  over  night.  The 
Montreal  Gazette  says  thousands  of  people 
in  that  city  were  visibly  disturbed  by  the  pre¬ 
diction.  The  receipts  of  shop-keepers  fell  off 
very  sensibly  on  Saturday  night.  Butchers, 
bakers  and  grocers  did  not  receive  the  orders 
they  were  accustomed  to  receive,  and  they  be¬ 
gan  to  regard  the  omen  as  portentous,  if  they 
had  not  already  done  so.  In  Ottawa  there  was  a  ’ 
slight  shock  of  earthquake,  and  many  thought 
the  prophecy  was  about  to  be  fulfilled.  In 
Quebec  many  people  sat  up  all  night  waiting 
for  the  end.  Why  Sunday  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  day  is  because  on  that  day  all  the  planets 
and  the  sun  would  be  in  a  straight  line,  a  thing 
that  will  not  occur  again  for  hundreds  of  years_ 


The  Presbyterian  Journal  gives  the  following 
summary  of  the  Scotch  Churches  : 

According  to  the  latest  figures  we  have  seen, 
the  communicants  of  the  Scotch  Free  Church 
are  about  230,()00,  of  the  United  about  172,000, 
and  ol  the  Established  about  600,000.  These, 
with  the  other  divisions,  would  make  nearly 
1,000,000  Presbyterian  communicants  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  show  that  more  than  three-fourtha 
ol  the  population  are  in  Presbyterian  families. 

The  Free  Church  has  16  Synods,  73  Presby¬ 
teries,  and  1,043  congregations,  with  49  other 
preaching  stations.  Its  money  columns  for  the 
year  just  closed,  grouped  as  we  group  ours, 
amounted  to  £491,102  ($2,455,511)  for  congre¬ 
gational,  and  £99,230  for  benevolent  causes. 
The  Foreign  Mission  collections,  embraced  in 
this,  were  £79,111,  which.  The  Monthly  Record 
says,  “  is  the  largest  revenue  for  our  misslona 
outside  ol  Scotland  yet  raised  in  the  history 
of  the  Scottish  Church,”  and  an  increase  of 
nearly  £6,000  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  Established  Church  has  1,268  parishes 
and  200  chapels  and  preaching  stations.  Its 
Foreign  Mission  contributions  last  year  were 
£49,000 ;  for  other  benevolent  causes,  £27,000  ; 
or  £76,(^  for  its  whole  missionary  and  benev¬ 
olent  work. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  649 
congregations.  Last  year  £245,000  were  rais¬ 
ed  lor  congregational,  and  £81,700  lor  mission¬ 
ary  and  benevolent  purposes.  The  whole  in¬ 
come  for  the  year  was  £^,000.  The  average 
congregational  income  is  about  £700.  The  av¬ 
erage  salary  of  pastors  is  £265.  Only  78  of 
the  550  ministers  receive  less  than  £200  a  year. 
It  seems  to  be  the  most  liberal  and  efficient  of 
the  British  Churches. 

The  original  Scotch  Secession,  which  under 
the  Erskines  left  the  Presbyterian  Establish¬ 
ment  150  years  ago,  has  a  Synod,  4  Presbyte¬ 
ries,  21  ministers  (2  of  them  professors),  and 
3,300  communicants.  The  minimum  salary  of 
its  ministers  is  £130. 


The  Independent  has  a  communication  from 
Prof.  Sayce  embracing  bis  translation  of  the 
inscription  discovered  last  year  in  the  tunnel 
which  carries  the  water  ol  the  Vlrgfins’  Pool  to 
the  Pool  ol  Siloam  in  Jerusalem.  It  runs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  learned  expert,  as  follows  : 

Behold  the  exoavation  I  Now  this  la  the  further  aide 
(or  history)  of  the  tunnel.  While  the  exoavatoni  were 
lifting  up  tne  pick,  eaoh  toward  his  neighbor,  and  while 
there  were  yet  three  cubits  to  the  mouth  (of  the  tunnel), 
the  excavators  were  hewi^  away.  Each  came  to  his 
neighbor  to  Motsah  Yeru-zlddah  in  the  rock  on  high; 
and  they  worked  eagerly  in  Yerah  at  the  excavation ; 
the  excavators  worked  eagerly  each  to  meet  the  other, 
pick  to  pick.  And  th%  waters  flowed  from  their  outlet 


part  of  the  tunnel  (which)  they  excavated  at  the  head 
of  the  excavation  here. 

The  tunnel  in  question  is  about  a  third  o/  a 
mile  long,  and  was  probably  made  in  the  time 
of  David  or  i^olomon.  It  appears  that  tunnels 
in  that  early  day  were  dug  as  was  the  Mont 
Cenis  Tunnel,  the  workmen  beginning  simulta^ 
neously  at  the  two  ends  and  meeting  in  the 
middle.  Prof.  Sayce  says :  “  This  raJ^  our 
opinion  of  the  engineering  skill  of  the  period, 
though  the  existence  of  more  than  one  cul  de 
sac  in  the  conduit  shows  that  it  was  not  so  sci¬ 
entifically  exact  as  In  our  own  days.” 
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MOSES  AND  AARON. 

The  Liesson :  Exod.  in.  27-31 ;  v.  1-4. 


which  he  had  never  ceased  to  love  the  people  of 
God ;  but  especially  was  It  a  glad  hour  because  he 
came  to  them  with  such  joyful  tidings,  that  God 
had  heard  their  cries  and  the  day  of  liberty  was 
close  at  hand.  It  was  a  Gospel  of  glad  tidings 
which  Moses  brought.  It  would  seem  also  from 


srtir  eftUHten  st  Ibonte. 


9T.  And  the  Lord  Mid  to  Aaron,  Oo  into  the  wilderneM  to  .u-t  * nr  mlrnolaa  In 

meet  Moeea.  And  he  went,  and  met  him  In  the  mount  ot  this  verse  that  Aaron  did  the  signs  or  miracles  i 

aM,andhia*edhim.  .  „  .  ^  ^  the  presence  of  the  people ;  but  it  is  more  likely 

98.  And  Moeee  told  Aaron  all  the  worde  or  the  Lord  who  ‘'“o  Ft y  x  , _ „knon 

bad  Mut  him*  and  all  th©  sigoB  which  be  bad  oommanded  that  thoj  both  performod  theso  nilraclos,  wno36 

*“M.‘AndlCoeeeandAaronwent  and  gathered  together  all  object  was  to  convince  the  Israelites  that  they 
the  alders  Of  the  cbildren  Of  Israel :  were  sent  by  Jehovah,  and  that  the  blessing  of 

.Aat“unt?^SiSS:iSd‘dm?hr.'^^  Jehovah  would  rest  upon  their  words  before  Pha- 

people.  laoh. 

81.  And  the  people  belleTed:  and  when  they  heard  that  -urkof  „  konnn  How  Ihnl-  mnaf  linvo  been  for  this 

the  Lord  had  vtolt^  the  children  of  Israel,  and  that  he  had  What  a  happy  day  ttiat  mi^st  nave  oeen  lor  inia 

looked  Upon  their  affliction,  then  they  bowed  their  beads  gQ  long  crushed  people!  I  think  that  their  bur- 

1.  4nd*iiiM^i^  Hoses  and  Aaron  wont  In,  and  t^d  dens  grew  light  and  the  whip  of  the  taskmaster 

Pharaoh,  Thue  Mith  the  Lord  God  oi  israeb  people  hardly  felt  in  the  joy  which  filled  their  hearts 

go,  that  they  may  hold  a  feast  unto  me  In  the  wilderness.  uoiuiy  icii,  lu  .  ,  j 

3.  And  Pharaoh  said.  Who  Is  the  Lord,  that  I  should  obey  to  overfiowing. 

Vkbsk  31.  Moses  had  anticipated  great  difflcul- 

8.  And  they  Mid,  The  God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  met  with  jjj  convlncinir  his  own  people  of  the  divine  char- 
US;  let  us  sro.  we  nrav  thee,  three  days*  journey  Into  the  ®  ,  ,  .  .  i  *  ^ 

desert,  and  esctifloe  unto  the  Lord  our  God;  leethefali  acter  of  his  commission;  but  his  fears  were  not 
upon  us  with  peeUlenoe,  or  with  the  sword.  realized  for  “the  people  believed"  at  once,  and 

4.  And  the  king  of  Kgypt  Mid  unto  them.  Wherefore  do  •  ”  j  ,ii  . 

ye,  Hoeee  and  Aaron,  let  the  people  from  their  works  f  get  thus  the  first  step  was  taken  toward  ultimate  suc- 
you  unto  your  burdens  n  will  be  easy  to  show  the  class  how  essen- 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTBEDQE,  D.B.  jj,jg  fajth  of  Israel  was  to  that  success.  If 

Goli>en  Text — "He  sent  Hoses  His  servant,  and  had  disbelieved  Moses  and  Aaron,  how  fool- 

Aaron,  whom  He  had  chosen."— Tsb..  cv.  26.  jgjj  expect  that  the  heathen  king  would  believe 

After  God  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  burning  mission  and  grant  their  request.  And 

bush,  the  latter  returned  to  Jethro,  his  father-in-  gyg^  jj  they  had  been  successful  in  the  palace, 
law,  and  requested  permission  to  go  down  into  emancipation  was  impossible  unless  Israel  had 
Egypt  to  visit  his  brethren  (Iv.  18).  We  are  not  to  follow  the  commands  of  Moses  as  their 

Informed  that  lie  related  to  Jethro  what  had  oc-  divinely-appointed  leader.  This  Immediate  faith 
curred  in  the  desert,  and  the  probability  is  that  he  Qgd  had  distinctly  prophesied  to  Moses  (ill.  18), 
kept  the  commission  given  to  him  ty  Jehovah  as  and  yet  the  latter  was  so  timid  and  unwilling  to 
a  profound  secret.  There  was  one  obstacle  in  the  trust  God  that  he  questioned  His  very  words  and 
way  of  obedience,  and  that  was  the  spirit  of  blood-  answered  (Iv.  1)  “  But  behold,  they  will  not  believe 
revenge,  which  would  lead  the  relatives  of  the  jjjg^  nor  hearken  unto  my  voice.”  Was  this  faith 
Egyptian  Moses  had  slain  to  seek  his  life  the  mo-  of  the  people  tested  severely  before  they  went  out 
ment  they  knew  of  his  return.  It  Is  true  forty  of  Egypt  ?  O  yes ;  God  always  puts  the  faith  of 
years  had  passed,  but  the  passage  of  time  had  not  gig  (jgar  children  into  the  furnace,  that  it  may  be 
blotted  out  the  deed  of  blood  from  the  memory,  not  only  tested,  but  purified  and  refined.  It  may 
Moses  did  not,  however,  hesitate  on  this  account,  easy  for  ris  to  look  back  and  wonder  that  Israel 
although  he  knew  his  great  danger,  but  as  soon  as  could  doubt  the.  goodness  of  God ;  for  when  we  see 
he  had  decided  to  return  to  Egypt  in  obedience  to  t^g  gnd,  as  well  as  the  steps  leading  to  it,  then 
the  divine  command,  then  God  reveals  to  him  the  faith  is  simple;  and  so  when  we  study  this  thrill- 
fact,  that  all  those  who  were  eager  to  be  revenged  jng  history,  seeing  the  glorious  end,  we  wonder  at 
upon  him  were  dead,  and  so  this  obstacle  to  the  the  feeble  faith  of  the  people.  Read  chapters  v. 
success  of  his  mission  is  removed.  And  we  learn  and  vi.  9.  But  do  we  not  often  manifest  even  less 
this  truth,  that  God  requires  of  us  implicit  obedi-  sturdiness  of  faith  than  they  did  ?  It  is  not  diffl- 
ence,  even  though  we  may  see  what  appear  to  be  cult  to  believe  and  trust  when  God’s  ways  coincide 
insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way,  yet  we  must  y^ith  our  plans,  but  how  quickly  do  doubts  and 
go  forward  as  He  commands,  and  the  obstacles  fears  make  us  cry  out  in  despair  when  God’s  path 
will  one  by  one  disappear,  as  we  step  firmly  in  igads  us  into  still  deeper  waters ! 


the  path  of  obedience. 


In  the  words  “bowed  their  heads  and  woiship- 


Our  lesson  opens  with  the  meeting  of  the  two  pg(j  ”  y^g  have  a  picture  of  religious  thanksgiving 
brothers,  Moses  and  Aaron.  If  you  will  turn  to  and  consecration.  They  acknowledged  the  good- 
the  14th  verse  of  this  chapter,  you  will  find  the  ness  of  the  Lord  in  sending  to  them  a  deliverer ; 
promise  of  this  meeting.  Moses  hesitated  to  obey,  and  they  also  declared  their  readiness  to  obey 
because  he  was  distrustful  of  himself,  as  if  with  God  through  His  servant. 

God  on  his  side  he  was  not  stronger  than  Pharaoh  Vebse  1.  This  chapter  opens  with  the  first  in- 
and  all  his  armies.  “  One  shall  chase  a  thousand  ”  terview  of  Moses  and  Aaron  with  the  King  of 
with  the  Almighty  as  his  defence  and  refuge,  and  Egypt.  It  was  a  bold  step,  and  from  a  merely  hu¬ 
so  if  Moses  had  gone  down  into  Egypt  alor.e,  his  man  standpoint  a  perilous  step,  for  in  the  flret 
success  would  have  been  as  certain  as  when  Aaron  place  they  were  only  two  weak  men  in  the  pres- 
was  with  him.  Moses  and  Aaron  were  helpless  ence  of  one  who  was  absolute  in  power,  and  who 
without  God.  Either  of  them  was  sure  to  have  a  could  crush  them  by  a  word  to  his  attendants.  In 
glorious  success  wtth  God.  Id  the  14th  verse  we  the  second  place,  they  belonged  to  a  race  of  slaves, 
read  “  Behold,  He  cometh  forth  to  meet  thee,”  and  they  had  no  recognized  rights,  not  even  the 
and  these  words  declare  &  future  event,  for  Aaron  right  of  petition.  In  the  third  place,  their  mission 
had  not  then  left  Egypt  And  now  what  was  it  was  without  a  single  ray  of  hope,  for  the  labor  of 
which  infiuenced  Aaron  to  leave  his  home  in  Egypt  these  slaves  was  a  source  of  great  revenue  to  tlie 
and  go  into  the  wilderness  to  meet  Moses  ?  Re-  throne,  and  Pharaoh  was  too  wise  a  sovereign  to 
member,  Aaron  was  a  slave,  and  he  could  leave  permit  them  to  leave  Egypt  But  Moses  and  Aaron 
Egypt  only  by  secretly  departing,  probably  at  had  talked  with  the  King  of  kings,  had  received 
night,  when  all  Egypt  was  wrapped  in  sleep.  It  from  Him  their  commission,  had  been  assured  of 
was  now  forty  years  since  these  brothers  had  met,  His  protection  and  of  the  success  of  their  efforts ; 
and  there  is  no  record  of  any  communication  be-  and  so  as  they  stood  before  Pharaoh  they  were 
tween  them  during  this  time,  so  that  it  is  possible  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  the  King  of  Egypt  was  ut- 
tbat  the  very  existence  of  Moses  was  not  known  terly  helpless  to  harm  them.  We  have  here  an  11- 
to  his  relatives  in  Egypt.  I  notice  that  one  writer  lustration  of  the  power  of  faith  to  make  the  weak- 
explaius  the  departure  of  Aaron  from  Egypt  by  the  est  disciple  mighty,  and  to  make  seeming  Impos- 
supposition  that  God  “put  it  into  the  heart  of  siblllties  possible. — Psa.  cxix.  46;  Jonah  iil.  3,  4; 
Aaron  to  go  forth,  anticipating  an  Interview  with  Matt.  x.  18-20;  Acts  Iv.  18-20. 


one  who  was  dear  to  him  by  nature,  and  whom, 


'  the  Lord  God  of  Israel”  are  used 


after  an  absence  of  forly  years,  he  would  be  very  by  Moses  and  Aaron  to  bring  out  in  contrast  the 
desirous  to  see.”  But  thedifiQculty  with  this  view  name  of  the  true  God  from  the  false  deities  of  the 
is  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  Moses  and  heathen. 

Aaron  were  even  acquainted  with  each  other,  for  “Let  my  people  go.”  It  was  not  a  request,  but 
the  first  forty  years  of  the  life  of  Moses  had  been  a  peremptory  command ;  not  a  human  command, 
spent  in  the  palace  of  the  King,  and  there  could  but  the  command  of  Israel’s  God.  The  word  here 
have  been  but  little  if  any  intercourse  between  the  rendered  “  feast  ”  signifies  a  sacred  festival,  whose 
brothers.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  therefore,  that  prominent  features  were  worship  and  sacrifice, 
there  could  have  been  much  love  between  the  two  Vebse  2.  Pharaoh’s  reply  was  a  haughty  dinial 
brothers,  although  Aaron  doubtless  was  acquaint-  existence  of  Israel’s  God,  and  a  defiant  re¬ 

ed  with  the  history  of  Moses,  and  may  have  been  fu^al  to  let  the  Jews  go  out  of  Egypt,  even  for  the 
taught  by  his  mother,  that  God  was  to  perform  purpose  of  holding  a  religious  festival.  And  Pha- 
wonderful  things  for  Israel  through  this  younger  raoh  was  honest  in  this  bold  atheism.  He  had 
brother,  whose  earliest  life  had  been  the  object  of  l>eea  educated  in  heathenism,  and  no  light  of  the 
a  special  loving  Providence.  What,  then,  led  truth  had  found  Its  way  into  his  soul.  He  there- 
Aaron  to  go  out  of  Egypt  into  the  unknown  desert  fore  acknowledged  no  obligations  of  obedience  to 
to  meet  Moses  after  this  separation  of  forty  years?  Jehovah,  and  he  refused  to  let  Israel  go,  for  he 
The  only  reasonable  answer  is,  that  God  had  was  confident  that  he  was  able  to  prevent  their 
spoken  to  Aaron  and  revealed  to  him  His  divine  going.  Bead  2  Chron.  xxxii.  15,  19;  Job  xxi.  15- 
purposes,  so  that  ho  knew  what  God’s  will  was,  Ou  the  words  “  I  know  not  the  Lord”  read  1  Sam. 
and  the  commission  which  he,  as  a  helper  to  his  il.  12;  John  xvi.  3;  Rom.  i.  28.  On  the  words 
brother,  was  to  perform  for  the  emancipation  of  “  Neither  will  I  let  Israel  go  ”  read  Jer.  xliv.  16, 
Israel.  Did  God,  then,  tell  Aaron  everything  17.  Pharaoh  was  no  more  bold  and  defiant  than 
which  He  had  spoken  to  Moses  ?  No !  for  in  the  are  atheists  and  infidels  to-day. 

28th  verse  we  find  that  Moses  had  much  to  tell  Vebse  3.  They  now  repeat  the  divine  command, 
Aaron,  especially  regarding  the  miracles  by  which  explaining  that  Jehovah  had  met  with  them,  and 
God  had  strengthened  his  faith,  but  Aaron  had  expressing  the  fear  lest  He  should  visit  them  with 
been  prepared  for  all  this  by  the  divine  revelation  punishments  if  they  disobeyed  Him.  They  appeal, 
to  him  when  in  Egypt.  And  1  think  that  you  therefore,  to  the  compassion  of  the  heathen  mon- 
should  pause  here,  to  impress  upon  your  class  the  arch  to  grant  their  request.  Was  there  any  ground 
rich  relation  of  that  home  of  piety  to  the  grand  for  this  apprehension  of  God’s  anger  ?  Certainly 
work  which  these  brothers  accomplished  for  the  there  was.— Exod.  iv.  24.  Read  also  2  Kings  xvii. 
deliverance  of  their  nation  and  the  glory  of  God.  25;  2  Chron.  xxx.  8. 

We  know  how  strong  was  the  faith  of  Amram  and  Verse  4.  Pharaoh  is  indignant  at  the  boldness 
Joebebed,  for  when  they  laid  the  infant  Moses  in  of  these  two  men,  who  hav6  dared  to  interfere  with 
the  rude  cradle  and  left  him  on  the  waters  of  the  his  slaves  and  fill  their  minds  with  thoughts  of 
Nile,  they  gave  evidence  of  their  faith  in  Jehovah,  worship  in  the  wilderness.  By  so  doing  they  were 
■and  their  confidence  that  He  was  to  bless  that  making  them  discontented  with  their  bondage  and 
babe,  and  make  him  a  blessing  to  Israel.  We  less  useful  as  workmen.  The  word  “let”  should 
know,  therefore,  that  it  was  a  home  of  prayer  and  be  translated  “to  hinder,”  its  primary  significa- 
peace,  and  though  Aaron,  the  older  brother,  was  a  tion  being  to  “loose”  or  “disentangle.”  In  the 
slave,  toiling  day  by  day  under  the  lash  of  the  words  “  Get  you  unto  your  burdpns  ”  Pharaoh  re¬ 
taskmasters,  yet  he  had  never  bowed  the  knee  to  minded  Moses  and  Aaron  that  they  themselves 
the  idols  of  Egypt,  but  had  grown  up  a  man  of  were  only  slaves,  and  that,  instead  of  standing  in 
piety  looking  always  for  the  day  of  freedom  the  palace  talking  of  worship  in  the  wilderness, 
through  divine  intervention.  Amram  and  Joche-  their  place  was  in  the  fields  toiling  under  the  lash 
bed  were  now  dead,  but  Aaron  was  true  to  the  In-  for  the  interest  of  the  king, 
structions  of  his  childhood,  and  loyal  to  the  God  Our  lesson  closes,  therefore,  with  failure,  and  if 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  ,so  God  could  Moses  and  Aaron  had  not  been  upheld  by  a  sublime 
use  him.  When  he  heard  the  command  “  Go  into  faith,  if  the  arms  of  the  God  of  Jacob  had  not  been 
the  wilderness  to  meet  Moses,”  he  was  ready  at  round  about  them,  they  would  have  been  utterly 
once  to  obey,  and  It  was  a  man  of  strong  faith  and  discouraged,  and  never  again  have  dared  to  pre¬ 
devoted  piety  who  met  Moses  in  the  wilderness  sent  themselves  before  the  angry  King  of  Egypt, 
and  kissed  him.  And  now  they  return  together  But  when  one  is  trusting  in  God,  and  knows  that 
into  Egypt,  each  stronger  for  the  union  with  the  he  is  in  the  path  of  God’s  will,  he  fears  nothing 
other,  Moses  richer  than  Aaron  in  the  knowledge  dares  everything,  for  though  there  may  be 
of  the  divine  will  and  in  spiritual  experience,  seeming  failure  in  the  beginning,  the  triumph  is 
Aaron  more  eloquent  than  Moses  and  more  bold  sure,  and  the  failures  are  only  a  grand  and  neces- 
in  the  presence  of  difficulties.  They  had  not  seen  sary  training  to  faith, 
each  other  for  forty  years,  and  in  fact  they  had 

seldom  met  during  their  lives,  but  in  the  kiss  of  A  GOOD  BXAUPLE. 

greeting  there  was  deep  affection  and  devout  “  There  is  a  man,”  said  his  neighbor,  speak- 
thankfulness  to  God,  for  Moses  and  Aaron  were  ing  of  a  village  carpenter,  “  who  has  done  more 
one  in  loyalty  to  Jehovah.  According  to  Eastern  ^  really  believe,  in  this  community,  than 

custom  they  kissed  the  cheeks,  not  the  lips.  In  person  who  ever  lived  in  it.  He  can- 

Jbe^ve«.w,re.do,U.e.,*„,^.^.e|.Mose. 

told  Aaron.  In  verses  6-8  of  this  chapter,  you  dollars,  and  it’s  very  little  that  he  can  put  down 
will  find  the  account  of  these  signs,  and  when  on  subscription  papers  for  any  other  object. 
■Aaron  heard  of  these  miracles,  by  which  the  faith  But  a  new  family  never  moves  into  the  village 
of  Moses  was  established,  he  too  believed  more  them  out,  to  give  them  a 

firmly,  and  his  courage  grew  strong  neighborly  welcome,  and  offer  any  little  service 

Vebse  29.  The  elders  mentioned  in  this  verse  ^^n  render.  He  is  usuaUy  on  the  lookout  to 
were  orobahiv  noi  nnw  ^  a  give  Strangers  a  seat  in  his  pew  at  church.  He 

K  f  ^  K  1.J  expen-  jg  always  ready  to  watch  with  a  sick  neighbor, 

ence,  but  they  held  an  official  position  in  the  na-  and  look  after  his  affairs  for  him  ;  and  I’ve 
tion,  even  in  the  dark  days  of  bondage,  and  when  sometimes  thought  he  and  his  wife  keep  house 
the  two  brothers  reached  Egypt,  these  elders  were  plants  in  Winter  just  tor  the  sake  of  being  able 
the  channels  of  communication  through  which  the  bouquets  to  invalids.  He  finds 


message  of  Jehovah  was  delivered  to  the  people  '^®rd  lor  every  child  he 

Vebse  30.  Aaron,  you  will  notice  is  th^pokes-  ^  see  them  climbing  in- 

-  Bnf  K  tiiespokes-  his  one-horse  wagon  when  he  has  no  other 

man,  but  Moses  stood  by.  and  we  cannot  suppose  load.  He  really  seems  to  have  a  genius  for 
thaj  he  was  altogether  silent,  for  it  must  have  been  helping  folks  in  all  sorts  of  common  ways,  and 
a  glad  hour  to  him  to  meet  with  the  elders  of  Is-  I  it  does  me  good  every  day  just  to  meet  him  on 
rael  after  his  strange  and  chequered  life,  during  I  the  streets.’’ — Christian  C^server. 


THE  DUCKLING.  ■ 

BT  MBS.  SUSAN  T.  PEEBY.  j 

A  poor  little  duckling  was  batched  in  the  shed 
By  an  old  speckled  ben,  with  a  cap  on  her  head ; 

She  did  nothing  all  day  but  strut  round  aud  scold, 

And  call  the  wee  duckllug  ungrateful  and  bold, 

Beesuee  she  once  asked  to  go  out  and  swim  round 
The  clear  little  brook  In  the  east  pasture  ground. 

•  It’s  too  early  In  Spring  for  you  to  go  out,” 

Said  the  cross  old  ben  as  she  bustled  about. 

Got  ready  to  go  to  the  kitchen  herself 
To  pick  up  the  dalutlest  food  on  the  shelf ; 

While  the  duckling  oft  In  the  dark  corner  sat, 

And  was  left  in  the  care  of  the  old  black  cat. 

The  duckling  kept  wblsp’rlng  softly  and  low 
'•  O  that  sweet,  lovely  brook  1  I  wish  I  could  gol  ” 

But  the  cat  had  sharp  ears;  she  heard  ev’ry  word; 

'*  Stop  your  mutt’rlng,"  she  said ;  “  'tls  very  absurd. 

What  a  crazy  Idea— you  wanting  to  swim  I 
Who  ever  beard  such  a  nonsensical  whim  I 

I'm  a  great-grandmother  cat,  wiser  by  far 
Thau  a  foolish  young  duckling,  such  as  you  are. 

Can  you  bend  your  back  t  Can  you  purr  or  give  sparks  T 
Ot  course  not.  Ihen  please  make  no  more  flat  remarks. 
How  would  your  good  mother,  the  hen,  and  I  look 
A-swlmmlng  around  in  the  east  pasture  brook  ?“ 

The  duckling  sat  still,  and  she  spoke  not  again ; 

To  try  to  stop  wishing,  though,  was  but  in  vain. 

When  the  sunshine  came  in,  and  the  cool,  fresh  air, 

And  she  saw  the  cat  lying  fast  asleep  there, 

She  crept  softly  out  ot  the  old,  dingy  shed, 

And  off  to  the  brook  in  the  east  pasture  fled. 

She  made  but  one  plunge  in  the  clear  cold  water, 

When  she  heard  the  hen:  "We’ve  caught  her!  We’ve 
caught  her  I 

You  must  come  right  back  to  your  place  In  the  ehed.” 

But  the  duckling  splashed  in  the  brook,  and  said 
”  Can  you  swim  f  Can  you  dive  I  Then  speak  not  a  word ; 
Standing  there  on  the  shore  you  look  so  absurd !  ” 

The  cat  and  the  old  hen  held  down  their  wise  heads, 

And  both  slowly  walked  off  to  their  dingy  old  sheds. 

“  It  beats  me,”  said  the  cat,  “  why  the  young  folks  do 
Such  unheard  of  things  nowadays — don’t  It  you  f  ” 

The  hen  replied  ”  How  very  strange !  Till  this  time 
I  didn’t  notice  her  feet  were  dlff’rent  from  mine  I  ” 

CHILDREN’S  SAYINGS. 

Our  little  boy  Willie,  or  Willikins  as  he  is 
called,  who  is  three  and  a  half  years  old,  had 
met  with  a  very  great  sorrow— his  pop-gun,  the 
latest  gift,  had  become  disabled ;  the  cork  was 
gone,  and  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  fit  another. 
Going  up  to  bed  one  beautiful  star-light  night, 
he  said  to  his  nurse,  ‘Katie,  who  made  the 
stars?’  She  said  ‘God.’  ‘Why,’  said  he, 

‘  can  God  do  such  things  ?  ’  She  replied  ‘  Yes ; 
God  can  do  anything.’  Waiting  a  few  seconds, 
he  said  ‘  Well,  Katie,  do  you  think  He  would 
put  a  cork  in  my  pop-gun  ?  ’ 

Here  is  another  —  this  happened  Sunday, 
June  5 :  My  wife  and  I  had  gone  to  church. 
Little  Florence,  who  is  just  fi\^e,  took  the  Bi¬ 
ble  and  sat  down  to  have  prayers  with  her  new 
nurse.  After  reading  for  awhile— her  fashion 
— she  knelt  down  and  had  the  nurse  kneel  also 
while  she  made  a  prayer.  She  thanked  God 
for  the  nice  dinner  she  had  had,  mentioning 
the  lamb  and  peas  in  her  prayer,  and  then  ask¬ 
ed  God  please  to  make  it  pleasant  on  Monday 
so  that  Ann  could  wash.  W.  C.  D. 

A  DOG’S  SAGACITY. 

Capt.  Pees  Pritchard  owns  a  dog  that  he 
would  not  part  with  for  the  world.  The  world 
is  a  pretty  large  offer,  but  he  would  not  accept 
it  for  his  dog  Bruno. 

When  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Bruno  was  sepa¬ 
rated  from  his  master  in  the  crowded  street, 
and  when  the  Captain  went  on  board  a  steam¬ 
boat,  on  his  return  to  Little  Rock,  where  he 
lived,  the  dog  was  not  to  be  seen. 

His  owner  was  much  disturbed  by  the  failure 
of  his  faithful  follower  to  stay  with  him.  They 
had  travelled  many  times  from  Little  Rock  to 
Memphis  and  back,  both  by  steamboat  and 
cars. 

The  steamer  left  the  wharf,  and  in  due  time 
Capt.  Pritchard  found  himself  in  Little  Rock. 
He  mourned  the  loss  of  his  dog  almost  as  much 
as  if  he  had  lost  a  child,  but  that  evening,  as 
he  sat  in  his  room,  there  came  a  scratching  at 
the  door,  and  when  it  was  opened  Bruno  walk¬ 
ed  in,  wagging  his  tail  in  the  most  frantic  effort 
to  wag  it  off.  How  he  got  home  was  a  nine 
days’  wonder.  Capt.  Pritchard  saw  a  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Railroad 
a  day  or  two  afterwards,  who  said 
‘  Did  your  dog  come  home  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes.  What  do  you  know  about  it  ?  ’ 

‘  He  rode  over  from  Memphis  with  me,  that’s 
all.’ 

‘  Who  put  him  on  the  train  ?  I  want  to  thank 
him.’ 

‘  He  got  on  himself,  went  into  a  passenger- 
car,  sat  down,  and  whenever  the  train  would 
stop  at  any  station  would  shrink  under  the 
seats.  He  did  not  try  to  get  off  at  any  station 
until  Little  Bock  was  reached. 

‘  When  the  brakeman  opened  the  door  and 
shouted  “Little  Rock,”  out  popped  Bruno  and 
made  straight  for  home.’ 

THE  WASP  AND  THE  SPIDER. 

Mr.  Seth  Green  says  that  one  morning  when 
he  was  watching  a  spider’s  nest,  a  mud  wasp 
alighted  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  nest,  on 
the  side  opposite  the  opening.  Creeping  noise¬ 
lessly  around  toward  the  entrance  to  the  nest, 
the  wasp  stopped  a  little  short  of  it,  and  for  a 
moment  remained  perfectly  quiet.  Then  reach¬ 
ing  out  one  of  his  antennee,he  wriggled  it  before 
the  opening  and  withdrew  it.  This  overture 
had  the  desired  effect,  for  the  boss  of  the  nest, 
as  large  a  spider  as  one  ordinarily  sees,  came 
out  to  see  what  was  wrong  and  to  set  it  to 
rights.  No  sooner  had  the  spider  emerged  to 
that  point  at  which  he  was  at  the  worst  disad¬ 
vantage,  than  the  wasp,  with  a  quick  move¬ 
ment,  thrust  his  sting  into  the  body  of  his  foe, 
killing  him  easily  and  almost  instantly.  The 
experiment  was  repeated  on  the  part  of  the 
wasp,  and  when  there  was  no  response  from 
the  inside  he  became  satisfied,  probably,  that 
he  held  the  fort.  Then  he  slaughtered  the 
young  spiders  and  lugged  them  off. 

WHISTLING  TO  A  SQUIRREL, 

One  afternoon  last  Summer,  when  out  look¬ 
ing  for  game,  I  sat  down  on  a  pile  of  rails  to 
rest  Pretty  soon  I  discovered  in  an  oak  tree 
some  twenty  yards  away  a  red  squirrel  stretch¬ 
ed  at  full  length  on  a  limb  taking  a  sun  bath. 
Instead  of  raising  my  rifie  and  sending  a  ball 
through  the  little  fellow  (it’s  a  mighty  mean 
“  sportsman  ”  that  endeavors  to  kill  all  he 
sees),  I  decided  to  give  him  a  little  pleasure  if 
I  could,  so  I  commenced  to  whistle  the  air  of 
that  once  popular  ditty  “  I  love  thee,  sweet 
Nora  O’Neil,”  In  a  twinkling  the  squirrel  was 
up  on  his  hind  legs,  his  tail  over  his  back,  his 
head  cocked  to  one  side,  listening  to  me ;  a 
moment  of  irresolution  and  then  he  scampered 
down  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  the  ground  and 
started  towards  me ;  he  came  a  few  yards, 
stopped,  and  sat  up  on  end  and  listened 
again.  I  was  careful  not  to  move,  and  kept 
on  whistling ;  after  waiting  a  moment  the  little 
beauty  came  on,  jumped  up  on  the  pile  of  rails, 
ran  along  within  four  feet  of  me,  halted,  went 
up  on  end  again,  made  an  umbrella  of  his  tail, 
tipped  his  head  to  one  side,  looked  at  me  with 
all  the  gravity  of  a  j  ustice  of  the  peace  at  his 
first  trial,  and  yet  if  ever  a  creature’s  eyes 
beamed  with  pleasure  his  did. 

I  did  not  move,  but  after  a  little  I  abruptly 
changed  the  tune  to  the  “  Sweet  By-and-by.” 
Chut !  Why,  with  the  first  note  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  tune  away  went  the  squirrel.  I  did  not 
move,  only  as  I  shook  with  suppressed  laugh¬ 
ter,  and  as  well  as  I  could  kept  on  whistlipg. 
In  a  minute  or  two  back  came  the  squirrel, 
going  through  all  the  cunning  manoeuvres  of 
his  first  approach,  and  once  more  took  a  seat 
before  me  on  the  rails.  I  watched  him  and  ac¬ 
tually  thought  he  was  trying  to  pucker  up  his 
mouth  and  whistle. 

Once  again  I  changed  the  tune,  this  time  to 
“  Yankee  Doodle,”  and  as  before,  with  the  first 
note  of  change  away  scampered  the  squirrel. 
Unable  to  control  my  risibilities  longer,  I 


laughed  aloud,  and  after  that  I  couldn’t  call 
my  little  friend  to  me. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  so-called  “  true 
sportsmen  ”  ever  seek  or  think  of  any  pleasure 
in  connection  with  such  beautiful  little  crea¬ 
tures  save  the  savage  and  unmanly  pleasure  of 
taking  away  their  lives. 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

I  _ 

A  large  Corliss  engine  in  the  Social  mills  at 
Woonsocket  was  stopped  last  week  by  a  five- 
pound  eel  three  and  a  half  feet  long,  which  got 
in  the  Injection  valve. 

Japan  has  taken  a  new  departure  in  employ¬ 
ing  women  in  its  manufactories.  It  is  said 
that  several  new  factories  are  to  be  built  ex¬ 
clusively  for  their  employment. 

According  to  the  Germantown  Telegraph-,  the 
French  pr^erve  eggs  by  greasing  the  surface 
with  a  mixture  composed  of  four  ounces  of 
beeswax  and  eight  ounces  of  warm  olive  oil. 

The  first  United  States  currency,  with  the 
signature  of  a  colored  man,  Senator  Bruce,  just 
issued,  marks  an  advance  in  America  of  a  civ¬ 
ilization  that  is  broad  enough  to  embrace  the 
colored  man. 

Among  the  articles  on  exhibition  in  a  loan 
collection  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  is  a  mourning¬ 
ring  once  worn  by  Gen.  Washington  for  his 
brother  Lawrence,  who  died  in  1752  at  the  age 
of  35,  as  an  inscription  on  the  ring  shows. 

The  National  Library  in  Paris  contains  2,078,- 
000  volumes,  which  is  more  than  twice  the  num¬ 
ber  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  the  British 
Museum.  Austria  leads  all  other  European 
countries  in  the  number  of  its  public  libraries, 
which  contain  5,475,798  volumes  divided  among 
577  libraries. 

Little  Johnny  was  visiting  at  a  neighbor’s 
house.  He  was  offered  a  piece  of  bread  and 
butter,  which  he  accepted,  but  not  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  enthusiasm.  ‘  What  do  you  say  for  it, 
Johnny  ?  ’  said  the  lady,  expecting  him  to  say 
‘  Thank  you.’  ‘  I  say  it  aint  cake !  ’  was  the 
Impolite  response. 

In  Buffalo,  where  persons  receiving  charita¬ 
ble  relief  are  registered,  it  was  found  in  some 
cases  that  the  same  person  was  receiving  relief 
from  a  dozen  different  individuals  and  from 
one  or  two  churches,  besides  being  on  the 
poor-books.  In  this  way  quite  an  income  was 
gained,  and  the  necessity  of  labor  was  done 
away.  Evils  like  this  are  the  necessary  conse¬ 
quences  of  unorganized  charity. 

There  is  a  dim  prospect  that  the  Washing¬ 
ton  monument  will  be  completed  within  three 
years.  An  effort  was  made  to  hurry  up  the 
work  so  as  to  complete  it  in  time  for  the  York- 
town  Centennial,  but  it  was  not  far  enough  ad¬ 
vanced.  Its  height  will  be  550  feet,  according 
to  the  present  design.  The  shaft  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  fifty-five  feet  square ;  at  the  top  it  will 
be  thirty-four  feet  square,  and  the  weight  will 
bo  65,000  tons.  The  100  stones  contributed  by 
States  and  societies  will  be  worked  into  the  in¬ 
side  facing  or  placed  at  the  top. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Nash,  the  lady  nominated  for 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Iowa,  in  her  letter  declining  the  honor  of  the 
candidacy,  says :  “  I  am  a  wife  and  a  mother, 
and  have  a  liome  to  take  care  of,  which  occu¬ 
pies  my  entire  time,  and  forbids  all  thought  of 
neglecting  it  for  political  honors.”  The  idea 
that  a  little  thing  like  home  and  children 
should  interfere  at  all  with  a  woman  making  a 
public  character,  will  strike  the  Anthonys,  and 
Livermores,  and  Stantons,  of  this  country  as 
very  strange,  but  most  people  will  commend 
the  utterances  of  Mrs.  Nash  as  extremely  cred¬ 
itable  to  her. 

Colonel  Burnside,  the  disbursing  officer  at 
the  Postoffice  Department,  says  he  knew  Gui- 
teau  when  he  was  a  baby  in  his  mother’s  arms. 
His  father,  J.  W.  Guiteau,  was  an  old  resident 
and  respected  citizen  of  Freeport,  Ill.,  where  he 
held  many  offices  of  trust.  Some  years  ago  he 
became  deranged  on  the  subject  of  “  Perfec¬ 
tion,”  and  lectured  about  the  country.  After 
completing  his  studies  Charles  J.  Guiteau 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  travelled  several 
y«c.rs,  imbibing  socialistic  and  other  eccentric 
doctrines,  and  returning  home  joined  the  Onei¬ 
da  Community.  He  soon  quarrelled  with  the 
managers,  and  finally  after  litigation,  succeed¬ 
ed  in  recovering  $500  of  the  $700  (inherited  from 
a  relative)  which  he  had  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  treasurer. 

The  Gospel  in  metre  is  the  last  thing  where¬ 
of  Mr.  Zachary  Boyd  is  the  author.  The  As¬ 
sociate  Reformed  Presbyterian  gives  an  ex¬ 
tract  to  show  “  how  triumphantly  the  sacred 
poet  rides  his  Pegasus  over  the  tops  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  of  Scripture  names  in  the 
genealogy  of  our  Lord  from  Abraham  down  to 
Joseph  and  Mary  ”  : 

11.  And  Jechonias  he  begat, 

And  his  brethren  that  day : 

About  the  time  they  carried  were 
To  Babylon  away. 

12.  And  after  that  Jechonias 

Begat  Salathlel ; 

Salathiel  also  did  beget 
The  good  Zorobabol. 

13.  And  Zorobabel  Abiud 

Begat,  and  furthermore 
That  Abiud  ’gat  Eliakim, 

And  Eliakim  Azor. 

14.  And  Azor  Sadoc  did  beget ; 

And  Sadoc  also  Ahim ; 

And  Ahim  begat  Eliud, 

Who  came  right  after  him  ! 

Of  course  he  did  ;  of  course  he  did !  there’s  not 
a  doubt  of  that ;  and  still  the  metre  Gospel 
will,  we  think,  fall  very  fiat. 


THE 


WasliDifloD  Life  losuraoce  CompaDy 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

OFFICE,  COAL  AND  IRON  EXCHANGE, 

Comer  Courtlandt  emd  Church  Streets. 

W.  A..  BREWER,  Jr., . Rresident. 


Assets, 


$6,000,000 


••  The  dlrldends  of  a  life  Insurance  company  should  be  as  large  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  most  oomplet 
security.  Of  the  dividends  of  the  WASHINGTON,  we  are  able  to  say  from  experience  that  they  are  not  only  saUsfaotorr. 
but  also  progressive^  An  additional  tact  should  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  Washington,  namely,  lu  excellent 
method  of  holding  policies  In  force  by  dividends.  By  the  method  referred  to  the  Insurance  furnished  costs  less  than 
upon  the  low-rate  plan,  while  the  protection  of  the  Insured  is  more  ample.  Instances  can  be  given  of  poUcles  paid  by 
the  WASHINGTON  In  this  city  for  their  full  amounts  long  after  the  holders  had  omitted  to  pay  the  premium ;  and  It  U 
but  fair  to  say  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  the  same  persons  held  policies  In  any  other  company  of  which  wa 
have  any  knowledge.” — New  York  Christian  Advocate. 

WM.  HAXTUN,  Vice-President  and  Secretary. 

CYRUS  MUNN,  Assistant  Secretary. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 

ISRAEL  C.  PIERSON,  Actuary. 

Dr.  B.  W.  MoCREADY,  Medical  Examiner. 


The  New  Sunday  School  Song  Book 


AND 


Edited  by  W.  F.  SHERWIN. 

DB.  GEO.  F.  BOOT  and  J.  B.  MUBBAT, 

SPECIAL  CONTRIBUTORS. 

The  Publishers  believe  that  In  the  preparation  of 

Heart  and  Voice 

They  have  secured  a  combination  ot 

*  Strong  and  Popular  Authors 

Heretofore  nnequaled,  and  that  the  -nork  contains 
such  a  wealth  of  treasures  old  and  new  as  can 


such  a  wealth  of  treasures  old  and  new  as  can 
be  found  in  no  other  similar  collection. 

HEABT  .AND  VOICE  contains  199  pages,  (32 
pnges  larger  than  the  ordinary  size)  beautitnily 
printed  on  One, toned  paper,  handsomely  and  durably 
hound  in  boards. 

Price  $3.60  Per  dozen  by  express,  35  cents  by 
mail.  A  single  specimen  copy  (board  cover.)  mailed 
on  receipt  of  95  cents. 

HEART  AND  VOICE  will  be  supplied  by  all 
book  and  music  dealers  at  publishers’  prices. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway. 

Fim-FIFTH  SEMI  AMUAL  STATEIEST, 

Showing  the  condition  of  the  Companj  on  ths 
First  d87  of  JANUARY,  1881. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Unearned  Pre¬ 
miums,  -------  -  1,931,973  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses, 
and  all  other  Claims,  -  -  289,980  16 

Net  Surplus, .  1,639,246  98 


CASH  ASSETS, 


-  $6,860,606  14 


JOHN  CHURCH  &  C0„ 

’■-sWr.Slfr’  I  CINCINNATI,  0. 
JUST  OUT. 

WESTMINSTER 

Normal  Outlines, 

MIDDLE  COUESE. 

By  rev.  JAMES  A.  WORDEN. 

l2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Paper,  50  Gents. 

The  favor  with  which  the  Junior  Course  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  leads  us  to  hope  for  an  Increased  .demand  for  this. 
Second  Volume  of  the  Series,  and  still  greater  good  from 
its  use.  There  are  single  chapters  that  are  worth  the 
whole  price  of  the  book. 

JUNIOR  COURSE 

Seduced  to  50  Cts.  in  cloth,  and  90  Cts.  in  paper. 

NEW  TRACTS. 


HOW  TO  BE  SAVED. 

18mo . 19  PAGES 

PRESBYTERIAN  FAITH  AND  PKArTICE. 

18mo . PRICE  6  CENTS 

CHRIST’S  TESTIMONY  TO  HIS  OWN  DEITY. 

18mo . PRICE  3  CENTS 

GLORIFYING  GOD  IN  THE  SICK-ROOM. 

32mo . 8  PAGES 

VETERAN  TOM. 

32mc), . 8  PAGES 

TEN  GREAT  FACTS. 

32mo . . . 8  PAGES 

COME  UNTO  ME. 

By  Bev.  H.  A.  BOABDMAN,  D.D. 

32mo. . PRICE  5  CENTS 

Address  orders  to 

JDHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Superintendent, 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION, 
1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

POTTED  BIDWELL. 


SUUMABY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks .  9956,116  67 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 
on  Beal  Bstate  (worth  64,966,050)..  1,861,808  00 
lJultod  States  Stocks  (market  value)..  3,584,000  OO 
Bank  and  Bailroad  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  value) .  407,442  50 

State  and  Mnnlolpal  Bonds  (market 

value) . 109,750  00 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  of  Collaterals  6566,369)  398,680  68 

Interest  due  on  Ist  January,  1881 .  60,609  68 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands 

of  Agents .  118,085  18 

Beal  Bstate .  ,  61,968  51 

Total . 66,860,605  14 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

CONTINENTAL 

(FIBE)  INSURANCE  CO. 

OFFICES  (New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  <  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Moatagne  Sts. 
Buildings.  (  aud  No.  106  Broadway.  E.  D. 

Beserve  for  re-insurance . 61,346,195  69 

Beserve  ample  for  all  other  claims .  986,887  05 

Capital .  1,900,000  06 

NKT  SURPLUS  I 

Special  Beserve  Fund . $500,000  00 

Guaranty  Surplus  Fund .  600,000  00 

Unallotted  Surplus .  306,135  77—1,806,185  77 

63,938,710  41 

Deduct  for  future  decline  (if  any)  in 
market  value .  50,000  OO 

Total  Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1881.. 63,888,719  41 

DIBKCTORSi 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT.  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  9d  Vice-President. 


The^fl^nest  STB  AWBEEEY 

Potted  Plants  now  ready,  and  it  set  early  will  give  a  full 
crop  next  Summer.  I  combine  these  plants  with  the  most 
liberal  offer  1  have  ever  made.  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 
Address  ^ 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  JCis  Jfc  s  Ja4s 


Es  Ps  ROEs 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
GEORGE  BUSS, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 

WH.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  0.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  BULL, 
WILUAH  H.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  BUSTED, 
WH.  H.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD, 

WH.  H.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
SEYMOUR  L.  BUSTED, 
JOHN  D.  HAIRS, 

WH.  L.  ANDREWS, 

E.  W.  COBUES, 

OEO.  W.  LANE, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec  Aaency  Dept. 
CHAS.  H.  DUTCfHER, 
See.  Broskivn  Dspl. 
JOHN  K.  01 


K,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER. 

HENRY  B.  HYDE, 

JNO.  L.  BIKER, 
WILUAM  BRYCE, 
WELUNOTOM  CLAPP, 

,,  HENRY  F.  8PAULD1NO, 

JOHN  PAINE, 

?ED,  JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
HENRY  EYRE, 

CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

N,  WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 

ID,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

BBADISH  JOHNSON, 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER, 
LAWRENCE  TUBNUBE. 

CYRUS  PECK, 

spt.  Secretary, 

ft,  A.  M.  KlftBY, 

Dept.  Sec.  Local  Dip. 

K.  OAKLEY,  Ben.  A|cat. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Admonitory.— Mr.  Editor :  The  writer  is  a 
widow.  The  life  insurance  of  my  husband  had 
been  suffered  to  expire,  and  the  papers,  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  were  destroyed.  I  am 
told  that  had  1  held  them,  I  could  have  col¬ 
lected  a  fair  percentage  from  the  Company.  Is 
it  so  ?  Then  others  may  be  glad  to  know  the 
fact.  It  might  bring  welcome  relief  to  many  a 
bereaved  household. 

Currant  Jelly.— A  common  rule  in  making 
currant  jelly  is  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of 
juice.  For  years  the  writer  has  made  it  in  the 
proportion  of  half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pint 
of  juice,  boiling  the  same  just  twenty  minutes. 
The  acid  being  in  excess,  instead  of  sugar,  it  is 
preferred  by  those  who  like  acid  with  meats. 

Cooking  Beans. — The  cuticle  of  beans  is  the 
part  that  causes  fiatulence.  This  may  be  obvi¬ 
ated  by  boiling  them  a  few  minutes  with  a 
pinch  of  soda  —  a  teaspoonful  to,  a  quart. 
Drain  off  tho  soda  water,  and  rinse  ;  then 
finish  in  fair  water.  Thus  treated,  a  dyspep¬ 
tic  may  often  eat  them  with  impunity. 

Frying  Nlw  Potatoes.— The  smallest  of  new 
potatoes,  al)out  the  size  of  hickory  nuts,  may 
be  cooked  in  several  delicious  ways  if  you  have 
the  patience  to  scrape  or  pare  them.  Drop 
tlieni  in  cold  water  as  soon  as  the  skin  is  remov¬ 
ed.  Have  ready  a  pan  of  very  hot  drippings, 
drain  tho  pot:itocs,  dry  with  a  towel  and  cook 
in  the  hot  fat  until  you  can  pierce  them  easily 
with  a  fork.  If  the  fat  has  been  of  the  right 
tempei  ature  they  will  bo  of  a  very  delicate 
brown.  Drain  in  a  colander,  put  them  in  a  hot 
dish  li:  'd  witli  a  napkin,  sprinkle  with  pepper, 
salt  an  !  11  c  y  i.iinced  parsley.  Serve  at  once. 

Stewing  N”  Potatoes. — Boil  a  quart  of  the 
very  smallcs,  potatoes,  and  when  done  put 
them  for  ten  minutes  in  a  white  sauce  made  of 
one  pint  of  rich  milk ,  a  large  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  an  equal  quantity  of  fiour,  and  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Melt  the  butter  in  a 
saucepan,  stir  in  the  fiour  smoothly  and  add 
gradually  the  boiling  milk.  After  the  potatoes 
are  in,  draw  to  the  side  or  back  of  the  range 
and  do  not  let  them  boil.  They  may  be  sim¬ 
ply  boiled,  drained  very  dry,  shaken  until 
fioury,  and  stood  in  the  oven  for  three  minutes, 
with  melted  butter  poured  over  them,  sprink¬ 
ling  them  first  with  a  tablespoonful  of  parsley, 
chopped  very  fine,  salt,  pepper,  and  a  dash  of 
lemon  juice.  Another  advantage  of  these 
small  potatoes  is  their  cheapness.  While  larg¬ 
er  ones  bring  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents 
a  quart  the  small  ones  may  be  h^d  for  six  or 
seven  cents. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANL 

Turkish, 

Persian, 

and  India 

CAEPETS  &  EUGS. 

649,  651,  and  655  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO., 

14TH  STREET,  6TH  AVENUE,  AND  13TH  STREET, 

Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  Establishment. 

OUR  PRICES 

ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 

SPECIAL  CARE  GIVEN  TO  EVERY 

ORDEH, 

AND  OUR  CUSTOMERS  RESIDING  OUT  OF  THE  CITY, 
OB  THOSE  AT  THE 

SEA  SHORE, 

MOUNTAINS,  OR  IN  THE  COUNTRY,  MAY  BELY  ON 
HAVING  THEIR  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED,  AND 
TO  THEIR  ENTIRE  8.ATISFACT10N. 

DURING  JULY  AND  AUGUST  THIS  ESTABLISHMENT 
WILL  CLOSE  ON  SATURDAYS  AT 
19  O’CLOCK  NOON. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

“THE  WESTMINSTER,” 

THOUSAND  ISLANDS. 

Opens  June  1st;  situated  in  the  very  midst  ot  the  Thou¬ 
sand  Islands,  affording  a  most  extended  view  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  Excellent  accommodations;  beet  shade. 
Ashing,  boating  and  bathing,  for  the  least  money.  Teims : 
69  a  day;  610  a  week.  Address 

R.  F.  STEELE  Proprietor,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY. 

An  English  Veterinary  Surgeon  and  Chemist,  now  travel¬ 
ling  in  this  country,  says  that  most  ot  the  Horse  and  Cattle 
Powders  here  are  worthless  trash.  He  says  that  Sheridan’s 
Condition  Powders  are  absolutely  pure  and  Immensely  val¬ 
uable.  Nothing  on  earth  will  make  bens  lay  like  Sheridan’s 
Condition  Powders.  Dose  one  teaspoon  to  one  pint  food. 
Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mall  for  eight  letter  stamps. 

1.  S.  JOHNSON  a  CO..  Boston.  Mass. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

181  BBOAS’WAY,  ITTW  TORS. 

Fifty-ssTenth  Semi-Aaniial  Statsment,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  January,  1881. 

Cash  Capital  -  -  -  -  $1,000,000  00 

Reserve  for  ^-Insurance,  •  476,262  87 

Reserve  for  other  Liabilities,  94,193  32 
Net  Surplus,  -  - ,  -  -  830,626  69 

Total  Aasets,  -  -  $2,400,082  ^ 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,200,800) . $1,337,036  24 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  im¬ 
proved  Real  Bstate  in  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  182,760  00 

Loans  on  Call,  amply  secured .  177,860  00 

Oash  in  Banks  and  Office . . . -. . . .  286,149  03 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  219.075  00 

State  and  City  Bonds .  114,267  80 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks .  42,760  00 

Beal  Estate  .  1.000  00 

Balances  In  hands  of  Agents,  in  course  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums, , .  87,269  69 

Accrued  Interest .  2,834  92 

-  $2,400,062  28 

BENJ.  S.  WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  REMSEN  liANE,  Vlce-Pres.  and  Seo’y. 
CHARLES  L.  ROE,  Ass’t  Sec’y. 

THOMAS  JAMES,  Actuary. 

I  IdilCHALlilL 

Home  of  Industry, 

37  Bleecker  Street. 

BROOMS 

Of  ever;  size  and  style  and  ef  Snperior  (|nality  Hanifaetiired. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

For  sale  at  low  prices,  and  delivered  tree  in  any  part  ot 
the  city. 

YOUR  FATRONAGR  SOLICITED. 

Yan  Kleeck,  Clark  &  Co., 

STATIONERS. 

ZverTthinff  needed  for 

OFFICE,  STUDY,  OR  LIBRARY, 

IN  GBEAT  TABISTT  AND  AT  LOW  PUICXS. 

Fine  Assortment  Birthday  Cards. 

Nos.  234  and  235  BROADWAY, 

OPPOSITE  P08T0PFICE. 

Newspaper  AdTertislng  Bareaa. 

A5-LINE  ADVERTISEMENT  inserted  one  week  la 
300  newspapers  for  $10.  100-page  pamphlet  free. 
GEO.  P.  ROWELL  k  GO.,  10  Spruce  Street,  New  York, 
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eOOD  OUT  OF  EVIL. 

TAe  Eeboke  to  Party  Spirit — ^A  Common  Grief  Awakens 
a  Common  Patriotism. 

The  attempted  assassination  of  the  President 
has  had  a  marked  and  profound  effect  on  the 
country,  and  is  likely  to  produce  important  re¬ 
suits.  After  the  inauguration  there  sprang  up 
a  bitter  factional  contest,  of  which  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Senators  and  the  pro¬ 
longed  contest  at  Albany  are  among  the  inci¬ 
dents.  Men  who  had  supported  the  new  Pres¬ 
ident  in  the  election  campaign,  turned  against 
him,  and  journals  which  had  been  his  advo¬ 
cates  became  his  opponents  and  detractors. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  country  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  prolonged  and  deplorable  strife, 
in  which  the  members  of  a  great  political 
party,  forgetful  of  its  historic  dignity  and 
associations  and  memories,  were  undermining 
its  foundations  for  materials  to  injure  each 
other,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  of  truth.  It  is  needless  to  recall  facts 
so  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  and  so  painful  to 
remember:  for  it  is  impossible  to  forget  the 
strife  which  had  already  set  in  and  begun  to 
alienate  those  who  should  be  one.  The  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  life  of  the  President  has  given  a 
sudden  rebuke  to  this  violence  of  party  spirit, 
and  may  perhaps  put  an  end  to  a  strife 
that  might  have  proved  ruinous.  It  shocked 
men  into  their  senses.  It  startled  excited  parti¬ 
sans  out  of  their  fever  into  the  calm  of  reason. 
It  opened  the  eyes  of  men  blinded  by  passion 
to  dangers  they  had  forgotten,  to  possible  ca¬ 
lamities  they  had  overlooked,  to  the  folly  and 
madness  of  the  courses  they  were  pursuing,  to 
the  necessity  of  sacrificing  much  of  personal 
preference  and  ambition  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  great  public  ends  which  else  must  be  lost. 
Indeed  it  struck  a  chord  of  pure  national  feel¬ 
ing,  deeper  than  all  partisanship — that  element 
of  patriotism  which  sleeps  in  the  American 
heart,  and  seems  utterly  dead  until  occasions 
call  for  its  exercise.  The  shot  fired  at  Fort 
Sumter  obliterated  party  lines,  and  called  a 
nation  to  arms  in  defence  of  its  own  life.  The 
death  of  Lincoln  made  a  whole  people  sob  with 
untold  sorrow.  The  shot  fired  at  President 
Garfield  awed  fifty  millions  of  people  to  si¬ 
lence,  converted  a  great  national  holiday  into 
a  fast,  and  made  every  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
crat  remember  that  first  of  all  he  is  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  that  he  had  been  insulted  and  hurt  by 
the  assault  on  his  President.  Everywhere  there 
was  sorrow.  Everybody  was  depressed  and 
anxious.  Democrat  vied  with  Republican  in 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  indignation ;  and 
from  the  South,  which  did  not  give  Mr.  Gar¬ 
field  a  single  electoral  vote,  there  came  the 
strongest  expressions  of  sorrow,  loyalty,  and 
hope. 

It  almost  seems  providential  that  at  a  time 
when  one  of  the  great  parties  of  the  country 
was  becoming  divided  from  interior  repul¬ 
sions  and  personal  strifes,  and  people  every¬ 
where  were  beginning  to  doubt  the  future 
of  the  Republic,  an  oceanic  wave  of  sorrow 
should  suddenly  break  upon  the  country,  and 
engulf  all  parties  in  a  common  grief  until  all 
divisions  were  virtually  forgotten.  This  at¬ 
tempted  assassination  of  the  President  has 
shown  our  people  that  patriotism  is  not  dead ; 
that  loyalty  to  the  Republic  and  its  chosen 
head  is  stronger  than  any  feeling  of  party 
fealty;  that  however  strenuously  Americans 
may  contend  belore  an  election,  and  criticise 
afterwards,  they  respect  their  President  in 
spite  of  political  and  personal  differences,  and 
regard  an  attempt  upon  his  life  as  a  blow  at 
the  Republic.  Russia  has  a  powerful  party 
pledged  to  the  destruction  of  the  Czar,  and 
Alexander  III.  lives  in  constant  fear  of  assas¬ 
sination.  The  repeated  attempts  on  the  life  of 
the  Emperor  William  show  that  Germany  has 
a  race  of  king-killers  too  large  to  be  extermi¬ 
nated  by  the  executioner.  America  has  no 
party  of  assassination.  The  mad  act  of  Gui- 
teau  is  universally  reprobated,  and  the  guilty 
wretch  finds  his  safety  from  the  people  in  the 
jail  to  which  he  begged  to  be  hurried  as  his  only 
refuge.  It  is  a  great  and  cheering  thing  to 
(earn,  even  in  such  a  costly  way,  that  a  govern¬ 
ment  apparently  the  weakest  in  the  world  is  the 
strongest,  the  most  divided  people  are  one  at 
heart,  and  a  country  which  seemed  dead  to  pa¬ 
triotism  becomes  alive  with  that  great  senti¬ 
ment,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other, 
under  a  single  national  visitation.  It  is  equal¬ 
ly  surprising  and  cheering  that  this  event  has 
touched  the  fountains  of  public  generosity  in 
a  totally  unexpected  and  unprecedented  way. 
People  feel  everywhere  that  mere  sympathy 
is  not  enough ;  they  want  to  express  their  loy¬ 
alty  and  thanksgiving  at  the  President’s  re¬ 
covery,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  spirit  in 
which  he  has  borne  this  terrible  trial,  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  conduct  of  his  wife  and  fam¬ 
ily,  in  some  way  more  enduring  and  helpful 
than  words.  The  movement  to  raise  a  fund  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  family  meets  with  universal  favor,  and 
the  money  will  doubtless  be  raised  in  a  week. 

This  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  President  has 
also  called  public  attention  to  the  weak  place 
In  our  political  system.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  from  one  end  of  the  jjountry  to  the 
other,  and  from  all  parties  alike,  comes  up  the 
demand  for  the  abolition  of  the  present  de¬ 
moralizing  abuse  of  Federal  patronage.  The 
shot  fired  at  the  President  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  people  to  the  danger  of  treating  the 
hundred  thousand  places  at  the  disposition  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  so  m^ch  spoil  to 
be  divided  among  the  followers  of  a  successful 


candidate.  For  a  dozen  years  earnest  and  able 
efforts  have  been  made  to  effect  a  reform  in 
our  Civil  Service,  and  experiments  have  been 
tried  in  a  small,  half-hearted  way.  But  the 
people  were  not  deeply  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  while  the  politicians  were  opposed  to  a 
change  that  would  deprive  them  of  the  places 
and  patronage  they  were  solely  interested  in 
obtaining.  What  the  principle  “  To  the  vic¬ 
tors  belong  the  spoils  ”  leads  to,  is  seen  when 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  confesses  at  a 
public  dinner  that  most  of  his  time,  and  that 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  for  three 
months,  has  been  spent  in  attending  to  the 
claims  of  office-seekers,  and  the  President  is 
shot  down  by  a  disappointed  place-hunter! 
People  everywhere  recognize  the  folly  and 
degradation  and  danger  of  a  system  which 
makes  the  leading  officers  of  the  nation  mere 
distributors  of  patronage,  and  enables  success¬ 
ful  politicians  to  pay  for  their  election  out  of 
official  plunder.  This  system  has  been  half  a 
century  in  growing,  insensibly  and  stealthily, 
but  steadily  and  rapidly,  until  it  has  become  a 
menace  to  our  institutions,  and  has  debased  our 
politics  and  converted  party  organizations  into 
mere  “  machines.”  To-day  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  nation  are  opened  to  the  inherent  bad¬ 
ness  of  the  system  and  its  perils,  and  all  par¬ 
ties  agree  that  it  must  be  destroyed.  Twenty 
years  of  incessant  agitation  would  not  have  ac¬ 
complished  so  salutary  a  change  in  public  sen¬ 
timent,  and  such  a  unanimous  conviction  point¬ 
ed  with  a  sharp  dem^d,  as  was  effected  in  two 
minutes  by  a  would-be  assassin’s  bullet.  If 
our  President  should  recover — and  God  be 
thanked  his  recovery  is  now  probable — his 
wound,  with  all  the  pain  and  anxiety  and  an¬ 
guish  it  has  caused,  will  hardly  be  too  great 
a  price  to  pay  for  such  a  consummation  as  the 
removal  of  the  cancer  that  is  eating  out  the 
vitals  of  the  nation’s  honor,  and  endangering 
its  institutions. _ 

THE  COMMENCEMENT  SEASON. 

The  Commencements  are  almost  over.  From 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July  the  col¬ 
leges  of  the  country  close  their  courses  of  study 
for  the  year,  and  with  more  or  less  of  formal 
circumstance  send  out  their  classes  of  trained 
young  men  to  prepare  for  the  professions  or 
engage  in  active  pursuits.  Here  in  the  United 
States  are  between  three  and  four  hundred  col¬ 
leges,  with  over  forty  thousand  students.  It  is 
obvious  at  a  glance  what  an  immense  interest 
these  institutions  represent,  and  what  a  vast 
infiuence  they  are  having  on  the  future  of 
America.  Yet  Harvard,  the  oldest  college  in 
the  country^  is  only  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
years  old ;  and  William  and  Mary  is  less  than 
two  centuries !  The  United  States  have  some¬ 
thing  to  be  proud  of  besides  extent  of  territory 
and  material  development.  Our  free  churches 
are  demonstrating  to  the  world  that  Christian¬ 
ity  can  take  care  of  itself  without  State  support, 
and  that  State  relations  are  an  incumbrance 
and  a  burden  in  comparison  with  the  free-will 
contributions  and  sacrifices  of  Christian  peo¬ 
ple.  And  our  educational  institutions,  with  all 
their  limitations  and  newness,  are  growing  with 
a  rapidity  which  has  no  parallel  in  history,  and 
are  accomplishing  wonders.  Harvard  alone  has 
received  over  a  half  million  dollars  in  gifts  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  twelve  months. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  recall  the  day  of  small 
things  now  when  these  great  colleges  are  send¬ 
ing  out  classes  of  highly  educated  students  by 
the  hundred.  The  foundation  of  Harvard  was 
an  appropriation  of  four  hundred  pounds  ster¬ 
ling  by  the  infant  colony  of  Massachusetts. 
Yale  began  with  a  contribution  of  books  from 
eleven  clergymen,  and  the  promise  of  contri¬ 
butions  from  the  Congregational  churches  of 
the  Connecticut  colony.  It  began  with  one 
student  in  1702.  The  last  year  it  has  had  near¬ 
ly  a  thousand  students,  and  during  the  year 
Dr.  Porter  of  this  city  presented  it  with  $150,- 
000 ;  Hon.  Lafayette  Foster  gave  $40,000  to  its 
Law  School,  and  a  contingent  gift  of  $60,000 
was  left  to  its  Medical  School  by  the  late  Prof. 
Smith. 

The  Commencement  at  Williams  College 
occurred  last  week,  when  it  had  hoped  to  wel¬ 
come  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  sev¬ 
eral  members  of  the  Cabinet  among  its  honor¬ 
ed  guests.  General  Garfield  was  just  leaving 
Washington  for  this  visit  to  his  Alma  Mater 
when  the  attempt  was  made  upon  his  life,  which 
has  thrown  the  whole  country  into  such  painful 
anxiety.  That  College  grew  out  of  a  gift  of  land 
left  by  Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  a  plain  Christian 
soldier,  who  knew  the  worth  of  an  education, 
and  meant  that  his  small  property  should  go  to 
give  other  young  men  what  he  conceived  to  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  State.  When  his 
lands  were  sold  they  realized  only  some  $5,000, 
and  the  town  raised  about  as  much  more  to 
erect  a  plain  brick  building  in  1790.  Now  this 
College  has  productive  funds  amounting  to 
nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars,  a  library  of 
25,000  volumes  and  admirably  appointed  scien¬ 
tific  departments,  and  has  graduated  over  eigh¬ 
teen  hundred  students,  among  whom  are  many 
holding  high  positions  in  the  State  and  the 
country,  including  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

This  simple  story,  with  incidental  variations, 
records  the  history  of  many  of  the  colleges  of 
the  land.  They  have  grown  from  the  smallest 
beginnings.  They  have  demonstrated  their 
value  by  the  work  they  have  done.  The  fideli¬ 
ty  with  which  their  funds  have  been  adminis¬ 
tered,  and  the  singleness  of  aim  with  which 
their  professors  have  toiled,  have  inspired 
public  confidence.  The  rich  have  given  them 
out  of  their  abundance,  and  the  poor  widow 
has  not  withheld  her  mite.  The  history  of 
Dartmouth,  founded  to  educate  Indian  youth ; 
of  Amherst,  established  to  assist  poor  young 
men  in  preparing  for  the  ministry ;  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  the  great  college  of  New  Jersey,  though 
founded  by  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  New 
York,  which  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Cosh  has  risen  to  the  very  first  rank ;  of  Union, 
and  Hamilton,  and  Columbia,  and  Oberlin,  and 
a  hundred  others,  illustrates  the  growth  of 
popular  interest  in  intellectual  pursuits,  and 
the  fidelity  and  zeal  with  which  good  men 
have  labored  generation  after  generation  in 
the  cause  of  education.  In  this  country  more 
than  in  any  other.  Education  and  Religion 
have  been  twin  sisters.  Most  of  the  old  col¬ 
leges  had  a  religious  origin  and  purpose. 
They  were  consecrated,  like  Harvard,  “  to 
Christ  and  His  Church.”  And  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  the  secularizing  infiuence  of  modern 
science,  our  college  education  to-day  retains 
much  of  its  original  spirit  and  intent. 

A  great  deal  of  cheap  criticism  is  made  by 
English  writers  on  the  smattering  of  know- 
l  ledge  given  in  our  public  schools.  They  are 
t  looked  upon  as  nurseries  of  self-conceit,  and 
■  as  calculated  to  produce  a  race  of  men  more 
I  dangerous  from  their  half-education  and  more 
.  discontented  than  were  they  absolutely  ignor- 
1  ant.  These  European  notions  sometimes  find  an 
)  echo  here.  But  allowing  that  any  such  danger 
^  exists,  which  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  it  is  more 
i  than  neutralized  by  the  splendid  work  these 
)  three  hundred  American  colleges  are  doing  for 
-  the  highest  education  of  the  men  who  are  to 

>  teach  in  the  pulpits,  lecture  on  the  platforms, 
F  plead  at  the  bar,  conduct  the  public  journals, 
j  enact  the  laws,  and  shape  the  public  opinion 
f  of  the  land.  An  army  nearly  as  great  as  that  of 

>  Washington  in  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
I  revolution,  of  thoroughly  trained  and  accom¬ 


plished  young  men,  is  sent  out  every  year  from 
these  seats  of  learning  to  reinforce  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  country  and  lead  its  thought 
and  shape  its  affairs.  The  graduates  of  some 
of  these  institutions  are  the  equals  in  every 
sense  of  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and 
Berlin",  while  hundreds  of  our  students  go 
abroad  to  complete  in  the  old  universities  of 
Europe  what  they  had  begun  to  acquire  here. 

Nor  is  this  higher  education  confined  to  men 
alone.  Two  weeks  ago  three  hundred  and  five 
young  ladies  graduated  from  the  Normal  Col¬ 
lege  of  this  city  with  a  better  intellectual  outfit 
than  Oxford  or  Cambridge  gave  its  sons  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  Every  year  increases  the  num¬ 
ber  of  college-bred  young  women,  who  with  all 
the  training  and  accomplishments  the  best  in¬ 
stitutions  afford,  take  their  places  as  teachers, 
writers,  artists,  leaders  of  society,  refiners  of 
public  thought  and  feeling.  Who  is  gifted  with 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  forecast  the  infiuence 
these  colleges  are  having  now  and  are  destined 
to  have  in  an  increasing  degree  in  the  future  on 
the  destinies  of  America  ?  Certainly  the  growth 
of  these  institutions,  from  the  feeblest  begin¬ 
nings  to  their  present  opulence  and  vigor,  is 
one  of  the  marvels  of  our  history,  and  the  work 
they  are  doing  to-day  is  one  of  the  brightest 
auguries  for  the  future  of  our  country. 

HYMN'BOOKS  AT  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

A  subscriber  takes  exception  to  a  remark  in 
a  recent  letter  of  our  Philadelphia  correspond¬ 
ent,  to  the  effect  that  at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  there  were  divers  singing- 
books  introduced  into  the  house  of  the  Lord 
for  the  use  of  a  body  which  had  formally  ap¬ 
proved  “The  Hymnal,”  and  so  far  as  it  had 
authority,  appointed  it  to  be  sung  in  the  church¬ 
es.  To  bring  in  other  hymn-books  at  such  a 
time,  and  on  such  an  occasion,  seemed  to  our 
Philadelphia  correspondent  almost,  if  not  quite, 
an  offence  requiring  apology.  Not  so,  says  the 
friend  who  now  writes  to  us,  and  who,  by  the 
way,  is  a  good  Scotch  Presbyterian,  trained  in 
the  Shorter  Catechism  and  in  all  Presbyterian 
ways.  Indeed  he  is  a  ruling  elder,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  him¬ 
self,  and  would  be  the  last  to  be  wanting  in  re¬ 
spect  to  a  body  so  venerable.  But  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  singing,  as  of  praying,  he  would  assert 
his  indeiiendence.  Perhaps  he  would  say  that 
where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty, 
and  he  claims  for  himself  the  utmost  freedom, 
not  only  in  prayer,  but  in  that  other  portion  of 
the  worship  of  God  which  consists  in  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs. 
Hence  he  feels  free  to  choose  whatever  he  finds 
for  his  own  edification,  whether  it  be  in  family 
worship  or  in  the  public  services  of  the  sanctu¬ 
ary. 

Did  he  stop  here,  we  might  permit  his  letter 
to  pass  as  simply  the  expression  of  his  personal 
preferences.  But  apparently  he  feels  a  little 
touched  by  the  reflection  conveyed  in  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  letter,  and  adds  a  remark  or  two 
which  seem  to  imply  that  he  does  not  regard 
”  The  Hymnal  ”  as  absolutely  perfect.  We  do 
not  care  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  different  hymn-books,  but  we  should  like 
some  one,  who  is  familiar  with  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  that  book,  to  explain  the  extraordinary 
mutilation  of  one  of  the  grandest  hymns  in 
the  English  language— that  of  Mrs.  Steele : 

He  lives,  the  Great  Eodeemer  lives ; 

What  joy  the  blest  assurance  gives  1 
Of  this  majestic  hymn,  which  seems  fitted  to 
lift  up  the  soul  into  the  very  presence  of  Him 
who  maketh  intercession  for  us,  the  two  open¬ 
ing  stanzas  are  given,  and  then,  in  place  of  the 
three  concluding  stanzas,  three  verses  are  taken 
from  another  hymn,  which,  while  well  enough 
where  they  belong,  are  weak  and  tame  compar¬ 
ed  with  the  grand  lyric  which  the  author  wrote, 
and  which  has  been  sung  in  our  churches  for 
more  than  one  generation.  Why  was  this  mu¬ 
tilation  of  two  good  hymns  to  make  a  com¬ 
pound  of  the  fragments,  which  are  so  badly 
joined  together  that  they  grate  harshly  on  the 
ear  ?  Who  hath  done  this  thing  ?  We  should 
be  sorry  to  think  that  a  committee  composed 
of  men  whom  we  hold  in  honor  could  be  so 
wanting  in  taste.  We  should  rather  believe 
that  it  was  all  a  mistake  and  a  blunder.  But 
if  so,  why  has  it  not  been  corrected  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  editions  ?  We  should  be  glad  to  hear. 
•  an  explanation  which  could  relieve  the  mind 
of  the  friend  who  writes  to  us,  as  well  as  our 


itude  to  the  God  of  nations  for  our  deliverance. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  suggestion  of  Gk)v. 
Foster  will  be  generally  seconded,  especially 
as  the  Fourth  of  July  was  so  overshadowsd  by 
the  great  calamity  that  it  was  much  more  of  a 
fast  than  of  a  national  holiday. 


Bill,  has  materially  changed  within  a  month,  ] 
and  people  who  viewed  it  with  hostility  are 
satisfied  that  it  deserves  a  fair  trial,  and  is  all 
that  Ireland  can  reasonably  expect  under  pres¬ 
ent  circumstances. 


THEY  WILL  NOT  LET  “THE  PEALINO  OBOAN”  BLOW. 

The  Irish  Presbyterian  General  Assembly, 
recently  in  session  at  Dublin,  after  debating 
‘  the  organ  question  ’  a  day  and  a  night— nearly 
from  dawn  to  dawn — decided  it  in  the  wrong 
way.  One  who  was  a  looker-on  writes :  “  Very 
few  expected  that  those  ‘  northern  lights,  ’  yclept 
country  elders,  would  take  the  trouble  to  come 
all  the  way  to  Dublin  to  fight  against  that  sin¬ 
ful  ‘  kist  o’  whistles  ’  which  the  Rev.  R.  Work¬ 
man  had  introduced  into  his  church  at  New- 
townbreda ;  but  so  it  was,  and  when  I  saw  the 
wonderful  contingent  arriving  at  the  Great 
Northern  Terminus,  on  Friday  morning,  I  read 
in  their  faces  that  they  meant  to  win,  and  so 
they  did.”  The  Rev.  Dr.  Watts  (formerly  of 
Philadelphia)  and  Rev.  Mr.  Workman,  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Newtownbreda  Church,  were  among 
the  principal  speakers  who  favored  the  use  of 
the  organ.  Finally  a  vote  was  reached  on  Mr. 
Morrell’s  resolution  prohibiting  the  use  of  the 
organ,  and  in  an  Assembly  of  391  there  were 
206  votes  in  favor  to  185  against— a  majority  of 
21.  The  opponents  of  instrumental  music  then 
took  courage,  and  by  42  majority  adopted  a  res¬ 
olution  prohibiting  the  use  of  instrumental  mu¬ 
sic  in  the  churches  where  it  is  now  employed, 
but  not  without  a  strong  protest  being  entered 
by  several  members.  Dr.  Watts  among  them. 
Of  course  the  end  of  this  ridiculous  struggle  is 
not  yet.  The  organs  are  bound  to  be  heard. 
But  it  is  a  pity  that  the  Assembly  had  not  the 
good,  calm  sense  to  leave  the  churches  to  their 
discretion  in  the  matter.  Much  would  have 
been  gained,  and  really  nothing  worth  perpetu¬ 
ating  lost,  by  such  a  course.  Here  in  America 
we  have  attained  to  the  wisdom  of  leaving  the 
churches  to  their  preferences  in  some  things ; 
and  it  has  been  found  that  a  little  diversity 
works  no  harm.  This  is  better  and  more  Chris¬ 
tian  than  the  opposite  course  of  officious  and 
oppressive  intermeddling  with  the  mere  prefer¬ 
ences  of  congregations.  The  Irish  Assembly, 
it  seems  to  us,  has  transcended  its  proper  func¬ 
tions  in  this  thing. 

THANKSeiVINCl  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Gov.  Foster  of  Ohio  has  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Governors  of  the  different  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  suggesting  the  propriety  of  uniting  in  a 
day  of  general  thanksgiving  for  the  recovery 
of  the  President.  He  suggests  that  the  Gover¬ 
nors  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  and  Ohio  constitute  a  committee  to 
appoint  a  day  for  this  purpose.  Thg  plan  is  ex¬ 
cellent  and  will  doubtless  commend  itself  to  all 
good  citizens.  For  obvious  reasons  it  would  be 
indelicate  for  the  President  to  appoint  a  day  of 
national  thanksgiving  for  his  own  recovery.  It 
should  be  done  by  the  different  States,  should 
be  a  voluntary,  spontaneous  expression  of  pop¬ 
ular  feeling  to  give  it  proper  significance  and 
solemnity.  The  people  of  Boston  have  already 
petitioned  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  to 
appoint  a  day  of  Thanksgiving,  and  doubtless 
the  people  of  other  States  heartily  and  earnest¬ 
ly  desire  such  an  occasion  to  express  their  grat- 


DEATH  OF  DR.  JOHN  CUMMINC. 

This  venerable  preacher  and  prophet  of  the 
Scotch  Establishment  died  last  week,  we  should 
infer  from  the  despatch  by  cable  about  July 
6th.  He  had  been  laid  aside  from  his  pulpit, 
through  mental  and  physical  infirmity,  for  a 
couple  of  years,  and  had  so  rapidly  dropped 
away  from  his  forme!  great  prominence  that 
one  of  our  religious  contemporaries  last  week 
referred  to  him  as  already  deceased.  He  was 
born  in  Aberdeenshire  Nov.  10, 1810,  and  went 
to  London  in  1833  to  become  pastor  of  the 
Crown  Court  Church,  Drury  Lane.  Such  was 
the  financial  condition  of  the  church  at  the 
time  that  the  elders  gladly  accepted  his  offer 
to  serve  for  whatever  the  pew-rents  would 
bring  in,  less  the  other  ordinary  running  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  services.  In  other  words,  the 
confident  young  minister  took  the  whole  finan¬ 
cial  burden  of  the  church  upon  his  strong 
shoulders.  And  in  this  he  made  no  mistake. 
He  proved  himself  an  attractive  pulpit  orator 
and  a  zealous  and  faithful  minister.  For  many 
years  there  was  no  preacher  in  London  who 
drew  such  large  and  distinguished  audiences. 
Throngs  would  be  found  at  the  doors  an  hour 
before  the  service  opened,  and  soon  the  build¬ 
ing  was  packed  to  the  top  step  of  the  pulpit 
stairs.  Lord  John  Russell  was  a  pew-holder 
and  regular  attendant  with  his  family.  Dr. 
Cumming  presented  an  impressive  figure  as  he 
mounted  his  pulpit  in  gown  and  bands,  and  his 
discourse  was  in  no  way  unbefitting  his  tall 
and  comely  person.  “  True  wisdom  and  cour¬ 
age,”  says  a  contemporary  writer,  “  comfort  in 
affiiction,  inward  calm,  moral  strength,  and 
unfailing  protection  in  the  weary  struggles  of 
life,  were  offered  freely,  and  in  accents  of  deej) 
conviction,  to  all  who  would  accept  them ;  and 
I  cannot  be  wrong  in  saying  that  many  a  trou¬ 
bled  heart  has  been  lightened,  and  many  a 
toil-worn,  anxious  man  and  woman  made  hap¬ 
pier  and  better,  by  an  eloquence  which  was 
unfailingly  convincing  and  sweet.”  His  hear¬ 
ers  “hung  upon  his  lips”  throughout  the  ser¬ 
vice.  His  expositions  of  Scripture,  after  the 
Scottish  method,  were  especially  esteemed  as 
persuasive  and  practical.  Though  dealing 
much  with  things  “shortly  to  come  to  pass,” 
as  he  believed,  the  duty  of  well-doing,  as  op¬ 
portunity  offered  from  day  to  day,  was  incul¬ 
cated  both  by  precept  and  example.  And  it  is 
said  to  his  credit  that,  when  ample  worldly 
prosperity  came,  instead  of  holding  his  con¬ 
gregation  to  their  bargain,  he  gave  up  annual¬ 
ly  several  hundreds  of  pounds  towards  enlarg¬ 
ing  and  beautifying  the  church  and  erecting 
neighboring  schools,  withal  managing  his 
finances  so  well  that  he  left  these  buildings 
quite  free  from  debt  when  he  retired  from  the 
ministry. 

Dr.  Cumming  was  zealous  for  the  Scotch 
Establishment,  opposing  the  Secession  of  1843 
with  all  his  influence.  He  was  also  a  powerful 
opponent  of  the  Papacy  in  all  its  phases,  deliv¬ 
ering  blows  on  occasion  which  were  recognized 
within  the  Vatican  itself. 

In  America  Dr.  Gumming  was  chiefly  known 
through  his  writings  on  Prophecy.  He  held 
to  the  premillennial  advent  of  Christ— a  doc¬ 
trine  less  accepted  here  among  orthodox  di¬ 
vines  than  in  Great  Britain.  But  he  was  not 
content  to  hold  and  declare  it  as  a  mere  the¬ 
ory.  Such  an  attitude  was  too  cold  and  life¬ 
less  for  his  fervid  nature  and  imagination.  He 
filled  up  the  picture  with  a  deft  use  of  trans¬ 
piring  events  and  dates  just  at  hand,  and  thus 
not  infrequently  brought  ridicule  upon  him¬ 
self  that  a  little  more  caution  and  reticence 
might  have  escaped.  Yet  so  late  as  1870,  in 
“The  Seventh  Vial,”  he  declines  to  recast  or 
recall  a  single  utterance  of  his  former  writings, 
ciaimingthat  they  have  been  j  ustifled  by  events. 
His  books  have  been  widely  read  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Great  Britain. 

Dr.  Cumming’s  successor,  in  the  person  of 
Rev.  Donald  Macleod  of  Jedburg  (a  brother  of 
Dr.  Norman  Macleod).  has  entered  upon  his 
duties  barely  in  time  to  conduct  the  funeral 
services  of  his  predecessor.  He  came  from  one 
of  the  best  charges  in  Scotland,  and  not  for 
pecuniary  advantage  (as  Prof.  Charteris  of  Ed¬ 
inburgh  explained  on  introducing  him  to  his 
new  charge),  but  simply  because  he  felt  that 
duty  called  him  to  London.  On  the  follojving 
Friday  evening  Lord  Aberdeen  presided  at  a 
meeting  of  welcome  in  Exeter  Hall,  Dean 
Stanley,  Prof.  Charteris,  Dr.  Oswald  Dykes, 
and  others,  taking  part  in  the  service.  His 
yearly  salary  is  given  at  a  thousand  guineas. 

DR.  PATTERSON  GOES  TO  LANE. 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Patterson,  D.D.,  who  for 
eight  years  past  has  been  Professor  of  Apol¬ 
ogetics  in  the  Chicago  Seminary,  and  who  has 
so  long  been  known  as  a  leader  of  Church  life 
and  work  in  the  Northwest,  has  resigned  his 
chair  in  that  institution,  and  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  a  permanent  lecturer  in  the  same  depart¬ 
ment  at  Lane. 

Dr.  Patterson  graduated  at  Lane  in  1841,  and 
immediately  took  charge  of  the  Second  Church 
in  Chicago — then  a  young  organization— where 
he  remained  as  pastor,  beloved  and  honored 
by  the  churches,  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
Since  then  he  has  been  at  work  in  the  Sem¬ 
inary  of  the  Northwest,  acting  during  part  of 
the  time  as  President  of  Lake  Forest  Univer¬ 
sity.  His  affection  for  Lane  and  his  confidence 
in  its  teaching  and  spirit,  have  suffered  no 
abatement  during  his  long  separation ;  and  he 
now  returns  to  the  institution  to  give  it  the 
benefit  of  his  maturest  research  and  reflection 
in  the  broad  field  of  Christian  theology.  He 
will  for  the  present  lecture  on  Christian  Ethics, 
the  Christian  Evidences,  and  other  like  topics, 
from  January  to  May  in  each  Seminary  term, 
retaining  his  home  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  in  Chicago. 

Lane  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  accession  to  her  teaching  force ;  and  with 
her  five  full  professors  on  the  ground  and  hard 
at  work,  she  will  now  be  prepared  to  do  as 
much  for  young  men  seeking  thorough  prepar¬ 
ation  for  the  university  as  any  institution  of 
our  Church. 

THE  IRISH  LAND  BILL. 

The  Irish  Land  Bill  is  before  Parliament, 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  its  passage  with  com¬ 
paratively  unimportant  amendments.  Over 
twenty  of  the  fifty  clauses  of  the  Bill  have 
passed  by  the  average  majority  of  112,  and  it 
is  not  likely  there  will  be  much  opposition  to 
the  remaining  clauses,  except  possibly  the  one 
encouraging  emigration,  and  it  is  understood 
that  the  Government  is  quite  willing  to  drop 
that  clause.  There  is  a  strong  opposition  to 
the  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  it  is 
said  that  many  of  the  opponents  of  the  Bill 
will  withdraw  their  opposition ;  but  should  it 
fail  to  pass,  a  more  objectionable  measure  will 
be  pushed  through  next  season.  In  fact,  it 
would  require  but  very  little  to  start  a  land 
agitation  in  England,  and  there  are  too  many 
inflammable  materials  in  English  society  to 
permit  any  exhibitions  of  Irish  fireworks  there. 

It  is  notable  that  the  temper  of  the  Irish 
Members  and  of  the  Irish  people  towards  this 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Those  deluded  people,  the  Spiritists,  have  re¬ 
cently  formed  themselves  into  an  “Alliance” 
in  this  city,  with  the  well-meaning  Mr. 
Henry  Kiddle,  ex-Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools,  at  their  head.  The  object  is  explained 
to  be  to  encourage  Spiritualism  “  in  its  highest 
and  purest  aspects,”  and  furthermore,  to  af¬ 
ford  protection  “to  all  pure  mediums,  so  as  to 
establish  a  more  complete  intercourse  with  the 
spirit  world,  and  to  promote  the  growth  of  pure 
spiritual  religion.”  There  is  probably  no  agen¬ 
cy  in  more  need  of  purification  than  this  one, 
which  pretends  to  mediate  between  the  present 
and  a  better  world.  Thus  far  nothing  val¬ 
uable  has  come  to  hand  from  above  by  it,  and 
the  influence  of  mediums  has  been  steadily  of 
the  earth,  earthy.  Families  have  been  rent 
asunder  by  them,  while  individuals  who  have 
looked  on  and  meddled,  have  deteriorated 
about  in  proportion  to  their  zeal  and  devotion 
to  the  hazy,  stupid  seance.  We  trust  that  Mr. 
Kiddle  will  be  led  to  see  that  “spiritism  ”  may 
be  wholly  reformed  away,  root  and  branch, 
without  loss  to  the  world. 

One  of  the  last  appointments  made  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Garfield  before  he  was  shot,  was  that  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Highland  Garnett  of  Shiloh 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  to  be  Minister 
to  the  Republic  of  Liberia.  The  Advance  in 
referring  to  this  appointment  adds:  “It  is  a 
singular  incident  that  his  grandfather  was 
taken  prisoner  more  than  a  century  ago  in  the 
African  wars  by  a  tribe  of  negroes  and  was  sold 
to  a  Maryland  slaver  in  the  very  spot  where  the 
new  Minister’s  daughter  is  now  teaching  as  a 
missionary.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Garnett  was  born  a 
slave;  but  now  goes  back  as  Minister  to  the 
land  where  his  ancestors  were  sold.”  We  no¬ 
tice  in  this  connection  that  Miss  Maggie  Scott 
has  just  sailed  from  this  city  to  Liberia,  with 
$5,000  worth  of  building  materials,  and  a  prom¬ 
ised  annual  endowment  to  the  same  amount 
for  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  girls.  Li¬ 
beria  is  looking  up.  We  trust  this  is  a  token  of 
the  dawning  of  a  better  day. 

The  Presbyterian  Review  gives  us  a  half 
dozen  articles  that  we  account  good  and  profit¬ 
able  Summer  reading.  Dr.  Talbot  W.  Cham¬ 
bers  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  and  one  of  the 
New  Testament  revisers,  sets  forth  “The  Plan 
of  the  new  Bible  Revision  ” ;  Dr.  Z.  M.  Hum¬ 
phrey  has  a  finished  paper  on  Henry  Boynton 
Smith;  Prof.  John  W.  Mears  writes  of  the 
Grounds  and  Methods  of  the  Temperance  Re¬ 
form,  and  Prof.  Theodore  W.  Hunt  of  The 
Ethical  Element  in  our  Earlier  Literature; 
Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs  examines  Critical  Theories 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  Relation  to  their 
Inspiration,  confining  himself  to  the  first  di¬ 
vision— The  Right,  Duty  and  Limits  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  Criticism.  The  editorial  departments  of 
“Notes and  Notices,”  and  of  Reviews  of  Re¬ 
cent  Literature,  are  well  cared  for,  and,  as 
usual,  by  a  variety  of  competent  hands. 

We  heard  many  forebodings  while  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  late  Buffalo  Assembly,  in  view  of 
the  few  young  men  offering  for  the  Foreign 
missionary  work  from  our  several  Theological 
Seminaries.  Quite  in  contrast  with  this  is  the 
fact  that  the  United  Presbyterians  just  now 
have  more  young  men  in  readiness  than  means 
to  send  them.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that 
the  large  proportion  of  eight  of  a  class  of  eigh¬ 
teen  just  graduated  from  the  Oberlin  Theologi¬ 
cal  School,  go  out  as  Foreign  missionaries :  I. 
J.  Atwood,  C.  M.  Cady  and  M.  L.  Stimson  to 
North  China;  W.  E.  Fay  and  W.  M.  Stover  to 
Bihe,  West  Africa ;  H.  D.  Goodenough  and  W. 
C.  Wilcox  to  Natal,  South  Africa ;  and  M.  B. 
Fuller  to  Ellichpoor,  India.  Let  us  take  cour¬ 
age  from  this  example  of  our  brethren.  The 
hesitancy  in  our  own  ranks  will  not  be  long. 

Boston  hopes  to  have  a  World’s  Fair  in  1885, 
and  has  taken  hold  of  the  enterprise  with  cred¬ 
itable  enthusiasm.  It  is  the  result  of  a  quite 
universal  movement  of  capitalists  and  mer¬ 
chants  and  business  men,  and  enlists  the  ac¬ 
tive  sympathy  of  all  classes.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  land  speculation  nor  other  job  in 
the  Boston  enterprise ;  while  the  strong  suspi¬ 
cion  that  there  were  a  cat  and  a  whole  litter  of 
kittens  under  the  meal  of  the  New  York  plan, 
prevented  hundreds  of  rich  men  from  taking 
hold  of  it.  Still  it  is  a  question  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  defer  the  Fair  until  1889, 
the  centennial  of  the  Constitution,  or  1890,  the 
centennial  of  the  first  election  of  President. 
This  is  a  sentimental  consideration,  but  senti¬ 
ment  is  a  powerful  factor  in  human  life. 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  is  quite  sure  that 
“  a  heavy  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  to  induce  him  to  become 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  New  York,  as 
successor  to  Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.D.”  Well, 
why  not  ?  He  is  the  Ex-Chancellor’s  candidate 
and  everybody’s  candidate  who  has  the  welfare 
and  advancement  of  the  University  at  heart. 
Like  Dr.  Crosby,  Dr.  Hall  is  a  man  of  affairs 
as  well  as  of  the  pulpit.  Should  he  accept  the 
position  offered  he  will  make  as  few  mistakes 
in  it  as  any  man  we  know.  Wise  to  adapt 
means  to  ends  as  well  as  persuasive  of  tongue, 
he  will  bear  up  this  additional  burden  with 
ease,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  nothing  un¬ 
done  that  might  contribute  to  the  success  of  his 
pastoral  charge.  _ 

The  Committee  to  provide  for  the  publication 
of  the  historical  catalogue  of  Auburn  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary,  upon  which  Professor  Beecher, 
by  request  of  the  Faculty  and  Alumni,  has 
been  engaged  collecting  material  the  past  three 
years,  request  prompt  answers  to  the  circular 
they  have  issued  to  the  Alumni.  If  all  who  do 
not  wish  to  subscribe  will  signify  it  on  an  en¬ 
closed  postal,  and  return  it,  it  will  aid  the  work 
of  the  Committee.  Any  who  may  have  failed 
to  receive  the  circular,  or  other  persons  who 
would  like  it,  can  procure  a  copy  by  address¬ 
ing  the  chairman.  Rev.  Dr.  Page,  Brighton, 
Monroe  county,  N.  Y. 

A  good  many  readers  of  Thb  Evangelist  are 
in  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  seaside  during  the 
Summer.  'We  do  all  such  a  favor  by  calling 
their  attention  to  the  Sabbath-school  Assembly 
which  will  be  held  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  Au¬ 
gust  2-12.  They  will  find  ample  and  neat  ac¬ 
commodations  at  the  park,  at  very  reasonable 
charges.  The  full  programme  of  services,  some 
hints  of  which  are  given  on  the  second  page, 
is  indicative  of  a  season  of  great  enjoyment, 
and  may  be  had  by  inclosing  a  postage  stamp 
to  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Wells,  Newark,  N.  J. 

“  The  Nation  ”  appeared  last  week  in  narrow¬ 
er  news  columns,  but  otherwise  much  its  old 
self  in  form  and  as  to  literary  and  general  ex¬ 
cellence,  albeit  issued  now  and  henceforth  as 
the  weekly  edition  of  the  daily  Evening  Post. 
Retaining  its  staff  of  writers,  reinforced  by  the 
new  editors  of  The  Post,  Messrs.  Carl  Schurz, 
Horace  White,  and  E.  L.  Godkin,  it  cannot 
lack  for  ability.  We  wish  it  all  success. 

The  Rev.  S.  W.  Duffield  of  Altoona,  Pa., 
preached  in  the  Fifth-avenue  Church  (Dr. 
Hall’s)  last  Sunday. 


In  a  brief  notice  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Hastings  McNair  which  appeared  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  of  June  30,  allusion  was  made  to  the 
family  of  her  father.  Judge  Hastings  of  Mount 
Morris,  as  “a  model  Christian  household.”’ 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  intellect  and  intelligence, 
and  of  a  genial,  Christian  spirit.  Highly  es¬ 
teemed  as  an  able  and  upright  judge,  honored 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation  at  Washington,  he 
was  especially  favored  in  his  home  life.  A  fact 
has  since  come  to  our  knowledge  of  peculiar 
interest  to  every  head  of  a  family  who  trusts  in 
the  sure  promises  of  God— to  all  who  are  faith¬ 
ful  in  their  relations  to  their  children.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  grandfather  of  Judge  Hastings 
made  a  family  covenant  with  God,  which  has 
been  religiously  observed  by  his  descendants 
for  over  half  a  century,  and  regarded  by  each 
branch  of  the  family  in  their  successive  gener¬ 
ations  as  a  most  precious  legacy,  involving  ob¬ 
ligations  and  privileges  and  blessings  beyond 
all  estimate.  Nearly  all  who  signed  the  cove¬ 
nant  when  first  made  have  gone  to  join  the 
family  of  the  glorified  in  heaven,  as  have  not  a 
few  of  those  who  subsequently  renewed  it. 

The  Board  of  Assessors  of  the  city  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  have  this  year  placed  all  parsonages  in  th» 
list  of  taxable  property.  Why  this  has  not 
been  done  before  is  not  very  plain,  since  no- 
new  law  has  been  passed  on  the  subject.  Per¬ 
haps  the  assessors  wish  to  test  the  question 
whether  such  property  is  exempt.  If  so,  they 
are  likely  to  have  opportunity,  as  some  of  tho 
churches  are  not  ready  to  yield  the  point.  The 
First-place  Methodist  church  has  already  made 
formal  objection.  We  should  be  glad  to  have 
the  question  judicially  decided.  We  are  by  no 
means  clear  that  such  property  should  be  ex¬ 
empt.  If  a  church  is  rich  enough  to  own  & 
manse,  it  certainly  can  afford  to  pay  a  tax  on 
it.  But  on  the  general  question  of  taxing- 
Church  property  there  is  serious  objection, 
unless  the  property  brings  in  a  revenue.  No 
church  is  a  source  of  profit  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  the  people  are  heavily 
taxed  to  maintain  them ;  and  since  they  are 
grand  conservators  of  morals,  the  State  can 
well  afford  to  exempt  churches  for  the  same 
reason  that  it  exempts  hospitals  and  charita¬ 
ble  institutions. _ 

The  recent  revival  in  Indianapolis  has  been 
and  remains,  a  work  of  great  power.  The  re¬ 
sults  thus  far  are  not  easily  estimated.  One 
of  the  daily  papers  of  the  city  places  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  have  set  out  to  run  the  Chris¬ 
tian  race  at  not  less  than  5,(X)0.  The  final 
union  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Harrison  the  “  boy 
preacher”  (he  is  twenty-six  years  old)  was 
present,  was  held  on  the  last  night  of  June.  A 
great  meeting  had  been  held  the  day  previous 
at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  one  of  the 
leading  Methodist  churches,  “to  thank  God 
for  the  conversion  of  1200  souls  in  that  ono 
church.”  At  other  hours  of  the  day  the  crowd 
was  great  despite  the  heat,  and  pastors  of  sev¬ 
eral  denominations  joined  in  the  services.  The 
revival,  as  already  stated,  has  not  been  cir¬ 
cumscribed  to  the  labors  and  presence  of  the 
Evangelist.  About  the  middle  of  May  the  in¬ 
terest  in  religion  became  general,  taking  pas¬ 
tors  and  their  flocks  almost  by  surprise.  Union 
services  were  immediately  begun,  the  spacious 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  being  thrown 
open,  and  its  pastor.  Dr.  Wm.  Alvin  Bartlett, 
engaging  in  the  work  with  great  earnestness. 
His  appeals  and  those  of  others  were  powerful 
for  good,  and  have  so  continued.  The  Second 
Church  has  since  received  one  hundred  and 
fifty  at  a  single  communion  season.  The  extra 
meetings  will  be  discontinued  for  the  present, 
but  will  be  resumed,  as  seems  best,  in  the  Fall. 

The  American  Bible  Society  managers  met 
July  7th,  S.  Wells  Williams,  LL.D.,  in  the 
chair,  and  Dr.  McLean  conducting  the  usual 
exercises.  Six  thousand  dollars  were  appro¬ 
priated  to  foreign  fields.  The  items  included 
$3,000  to  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  largely  for 
work  in  Siberia  and  the  Amoor  district ;  $500- 
to  the  Valparaiso  Bible  Society  for  work  in 
Chili ;  and  $1,000  to  the  Waldensian  Church  for 
the  promotion  of  coiportage  in  Italy.  Grants 
of  books  were  made  to  the  value  of  about  $13,- 
400 — distributed  to  twenty-eight  States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  Union.  The  receipts  for  June 
were  $33,391.58.  Copies  of  the  Scriptures  is¬ 
sued,  107,285.  _ 

The  Rev.  Daniel  C.  McCoy,  for  twelve  years 
a  Foreign  missionary  in  Pekin,  China,  has  just 
reached  his  home  in  Clayton,  Ill.  He  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  wife  and  four  children.  His 
aged  mother,  Mrs.  Emeiine  McCoy,  and  his 
many  relatives  and  friends  rejoiced  at  his  com¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  Communion  season  on  Sabbath 
morning,  July  3d,  a  cordial  welcome  was  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  congregation  of  Clayton  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  _ 

Our  friend  Dr.  W.  C.  Gray  of  The  Interior  is 
about  to  leave  The  Herald  and  Presbyter  to  its 
devices,  the  Indian  question  to  the  Interior 
department,  and  the  Northwestern  Seminary 
to  the  tender  and  discriminating  handling  of 
“Clement,”  and  sail  for  Europe.  We  wish 
him  a  pleasant  and  safe  trip. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Green,  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
of  Morristown,  N.  Y.,  preached  three  sermons 
to  his  people  on  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  have  been  given  to  the 
public  in  pamphlet  form.  They  are  scholarly, 
instructive,  and  judicious — slow  to  condemn  or 
adopt.  The  last  sermon  gives  several  reasons 
for  welcoming  its  appearance,  viz :  because  the 
Authorized  Version  needs  to  be  revised;  the 
present  is  an  honest  attempt  to  give  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  the  exact  Word  of  God ;  it  places  the  un¬ 
learned  on  an  equal  footing  with  scholars  as  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  text,  and  it  is  made  in  the 
right  time.  Such  discourses  are  eminently 
timely.  _ 

The  “Believers’  Meeting  for  Bible  Study’* 
will  be  transferred  this  year  from  Clifton 
Springs  to  the  sea  coast.  Old  Orchard  Beach, 
Maine,  is  the  place,  and  August  19  to  28  the 
time,  named  in  a  circular  before  us.  J.  H. 
Brooks,  St.  Louis ;  H.  M.  Parsons  and  R.  Cam¬ 
eron,  Canada;  A.  J.  Gordon,  Boston;  G.  C. 
Needham,  Chicago,  and  others  are  expected  to 
lead  in  the  study  of  the  Word. 

That  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior^ 
Mr.  Kirkwood,  is  a  practical  friend  of  the  In¬ 
dian,  appears  in  several  ways,  among  others  in 
the  appointment  of  a  brother  of  “  Bright  Eyes  ”■ 
as  a  clerk,  and  the  intimation  that  others  of 
the  race  will  find  service  so  far  and  fast  as  they 
become  well  qualified  for  the  work.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  thus  those  who  are  worthy  may 
best  be  brought  forward  to  positions  of  influ¬ 
ence  among  their  people. 

The  Summer  school  of  Christian  Philosophy 
at  Greenwood  Lake,  of  which  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Deems  is  dean,  began  its  course  of  lectures  on 
Tuesday,  and  they  will  continue  daily  until  the 
22d  Inst.  The  Warwick  Woodlands  in  Orange 
County,  where  they  are  held,  are  readily 
accessible  from  the  city,  and  the  course  of 
eleven  lectures  is  throughout  one  of  great  ex¬ 
cellence.  _ _ _ 

The  Eclectic  completes  its  thirty-third  vol¬ 
ume  with  the  June  number.  Thomas  Carlyle ; 
On  Fruits  and  Seeds ;  Freaks  of  the  Telegraph ; 
The  Unity  of  Nature;  Russian  Nihilism;  and 
The  Boers  at  Home,  are  the  chief  articles  wfiiioh 
make  up  the  number. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  HENRY  DWIGHT. 

Henry  Dwight,  who  died  in  this  city  on  the  27th 
of  June,  1881,  was  widely  known  during  his  years 
of  active  life  as  a  banker  and  as  a  man  of  large 
and  various  enterprises.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry 
Dwight  of  Geneva,  and  brother  of  Edmund  Dwight 
of  New  York.  After  a  thorough  business  training 
as  teller  in  the  Bank  of  Geneva,  he  began  business 
in  Wall  street,  and  his  banking  office  became  the 
redeeming  agency  of  many  country  banks,  under 
the  old  State  Bank  system.  He  also  established 
a  banking-house  in  San  Francisco,  owned  a  line  of 
steamships  on  the  Pacific,  and  was  carrying  on  the 
construction  of  nearly  a  mile  of  bulkhead  in  front 
•  of  land  which  he  had  purchased  in  South  Brooklyn. 
His  largest  enterprise  was  the  building  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  &  Mississippi — now  the  Chicago,  Alton  &,  St. 
Louis — Railroad,  the  completion  of  which  made 
.  the  first  through  railway  connection  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi.  The  town  of  Dwight 
on  that  line  was  named  alter  him.  A  sudden  re¬ 
vulsion  which  destroyed  credits  in  1854,  prevented 
the  negotiation  of  hie  railroad  bonds  in  London, 
and  left  him  to  bear  the  burden  of  construction 
upon  his  own  resources.  These,  though  large, 
were  insufficient,  and  his  enterprises  all  went 
down  in  succession.  The  recovery  of  the  Rail¬ 
way  was  not  prompt  enough  to  retrieve  his  for¬ 
tune,  and  it  passed  from  his  control  to  enrich  oth¬ 
ers,  and  to  turn  into  farms  the  land  it  found  a  prai¬ 
rie.  Since  that  time  he  has  lived  in  this  city  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  quieter  sphere  of  effort. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  force  of  strong 
will,  but  of  large  and  noble  nature,  indomitable  in 
resolution,  and  defiant  of  opposition.  He  inspired 
resentments  by  his  somewhat  imperious  ways,  but 
also  deep  and  enduring  devotion  by  his  magnanim¬ 
ity  and  tenderness.  He  not  only  gave  with  prince¬ 
ly  generosity,  but  was  ever  ready  to  watch  by  the 
couch  of  a  friend.  His  self-denying  care  and  sym¬ 
pathy  in  sickness  and  misfortune  have  often  won 
for  him  the  most  fervent  and  grateful  affection. 
It  is  our  human  lot  that  turns  into  a  conflict  a  life 
that  had  opened  with  the  promise  of  rare  success. 
His  last  hours  were  those  of  a  Christian  and  a 
man  of  heroic  mould,  and  friends — and  foes,  if  he 
has  them  yet — will  feel  that  a  noble  spirit  is  gone. 

THE  CENTENNIAL  OF  “KANT’S  KBITIK.” 
Temple  Grove  Parlor,  Saratoga,  witnessed  on 
the  6th  of  July,  a  select  gathering  intended  to  hon¬ 
or  the  memory  of  the  great  German  philosopher 
Kant,  in  this  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
publication  of  his  greatest  work,  “The  Kritik  of 
the  Pure  Reason.”  There  were  present  President 
Seelye  of  Amherst  College,  who  was  chosen  chair¬ 
man,  President  Bascom  of  Wisconsin  University, 
Professors  Morris  of  Johns-Hopkins,  Mears  of 
Hamilton  College,  Bennett  of  Syracuse  University, 
Bliss  of  Vermont  University,  and  A.  S.  Lyman  of 
Yale  College ;  also  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  and  lady 
of  Chicago,  Mr.  Libbey  of  the  Princeton  Review, 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Pease  and  lady  of  New  Haven, 
Rev.  C.  E.  Lindsley  and  lady  of  New  Rochelle,  Mr. 
A.  L.  Blair  of  Troy,  Mr.  E.  M.  Wheeler  of  Dover, 
Del.,  Miss  Eliza  A.  Youmans  of  New  York  city, 
Messrs.  A.  C.  White,  Frank  S.  Williams,  F.  W. 
Palmer,  and  R.  W.  Hughes,  of  the  graduating  class 
of  Hamilton  College,  Rev.  C.  F.  Dowd,  Rev.  Dr. 
Stryker  and  Miss  Stryker,  with  [others  from  Sara¬ 
toga  and  other  places. 

The  company  joined  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  led 
by  Dr.  Stryker.  President  Seelye  was  elected 
chairman,  and  W.  C.  Taylor  of  Saratoga  secretary. 
A  large  number  of  letters  endorsing  the  proposed 
centennial,  were  read  by  Professor  Mears,  from  Dr. 
Hickok  of  Amherst,  Professor  Bowen  of  Har\’ard, 
President  Porter  and  Professor  George  P.  Fisher 
of  Yale,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  of  Concord,  Professors 
J.  Clark  Murray  and  John  Watson  of  Canada,  R.  E. 
Thompson  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pres¬ 
ident  Robinson  of  Brown  University,  President 
Cattell  of  Lafayette  College,  President  Magoun 
of  Grinnell  College,  Iowa,  President  McCosh  of 
Princeton  College,  Professor  Bowne  of  Boston 
University,  Rev.  Dr.  Millard  of  Syracuse,  Profes¬ 
sor  B.  N.  Martin  of  New  York  University,  etc. 

The  chairman  called  upon  Professor  Mears  to 
read  his  paper  on  the  Significance  of  the  Centen¬ 
nial,  in  which  the  writer  showed  how  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  who  had  scarcely  wandered  from  the  shadow 
of  the  paternal  roof,  and  whose  work — The  Kritik 
— tell  almost  dead  from  the  press,  now,  at  the  end 
•f  a  hundred  years,  and  four  thousand  miles  from 
Kdnigsburg,  was  honored  by  this  group  of  thinkers 
and  educators.  He  claimed,  1,  That  the  study  of 
The  Kritik  was  a  grand  mental  gymnastic;  2,  would 
prove  an  effectual  emtidote  to  materialism ;  and 
3,  led  to  the  correction  of  its  own  errors  by  invit¬ 
ing  us  to  study  the  further  supplementary  works 
of  the  author. 

He  was  followed  by  Professor  George  S.  Morris, 
on  the  Higher  Problems  of  Philosophy.  These 
are  the  true  theory  of  knowledge  and  the  true  the¬ 
ory  of  being.  The  immediate  problem  of  philoso¬ 
phy  is  to  correct  the  narrowness  of  sensational 
psychology  and  the  narrow  conception  of  “being  ” 
expressed  by  the  word  “substance.” 

President  Bascom  read  a  paper  on  Kant’s  dis¬ 
tinction  between  speculative  and  practical  reason. 
He  took  the  ground  that  Kmit  did  more  for  true 
philosophy  by  his  dogmatism  than  by  his  logical 
reasonings. 

The  paper  of  Professor  Josiah  Royce  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  was  read  in  part  by  Mr.  F.  S. 
Williams,  and  in  part  by  Mr.  A.  C.  White,  both  of 
the  graduating  class  of  Hamilton  College.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Royce  argued  that  philosophical  progress 
could  be  best  secured  by  a  reform  of  The  Kritik, 
in  its  definition  of  experience.  Ho  proposed  three 
“  forms  ”  of  thought  in  the  place  of  Kant’s  “Cate¬ 
gories,”  viz:  Memory,  anticipation,  and  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  existence  of  an  external  universe,  with 
every  separate  sensation.  This  paper  was  discuss¬ 
ed  by  Professors  Mears  and  Morris  and  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Bascom. 

The  paper  of  Lester  F.  Ward  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  on  the  Antinomies  of  Kant  in 
relation  to  modern  science,  was  read  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Ward  endeavored  to  show  that  modern 
science  had  given  the  preponderance  to  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  rationalistic  side  of  the  famous  antino¬ 
mies  of  The  Kritik. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris’  paper  on  the  relations  of  Kant’s 
Kritik  to  ancient  and  modem  thought,  having  ar¬ 
rived  by  express  on  the  7th  inst.,  was  read  by  Dr. 
Mears  on  the  evening  of  that  day  in  the  Temple 
Grove  Parlor.  The  ancients  doubted  of  objective 
reality ;  the  modems  doubt  the  reality  of  their 
subjective  affirmations.  Tme  philosophy  must 
solve  both  these  forms  of  doubt.  The  course  of 
philosophical  speculation  is  under  the  guidance  of 
Providence.  A  novel  turn  was  given  to  the  discus- 
^  Sion  by  attributing  to  Kant’s  subjectivity  an  ironi¬ 
cal  significance,  which  was  combated  by  Profes¬ 
sors  Bennett  and  Mears.  References  to  Trendel¬ 
enburg  in  the  essay  called  forth  reminiscences  of 
this  great  thinker  by  Dr.  Bennett,  who  had  studied 
philosophy  under  his  lectures  in  Germany. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Dr.  Mears  for  his 
success  in  bringing  about  the  centennial,  and  to 
Mr.  Dowd  of  Temple  Grove  for  the  use  of  his  par¬ 
lor,  and  for  Ms  invitation  to  use  it  for  similar  pur¬ 
poses  at  any  future  time.  Dr.  Mears,  President 
Seelye,  amd  Professor  Morris  were  made  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  the  expediency  of  arranging 
for  future  meetings  in  the  interests  of  philosophy. 
After  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

At  the  recent  Jubilee  of  Cazenovia  Seminary 
the  new  building,  “  Callanan  Hall,”  was  dedi¬ 
cated  with  an  appropriate  address  by  Rev.  L. 
A.  Eddy,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Rev.  Dr.  Torrey  responded  to  the  sentiment 
“The  Profession  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  its 
Relation  to  Higher  Elducation,”  in  an  excellent 
speech. 


jHiniisUts  anir 

NEW  YORK. 

Bbookltn. — Additions  arc  being  made  to  the 
Sunday-school  and  lecture-room  of  the  Lafayette- 
avenue  Church  (Dr.  Cuyler’s)  at  an  expense  of 
$30,000,  which  has  already  been  provided  for. 

The  Tabernacle  has  also  been  closed  for  repairs, 
and  will  not  be  opened  until  the  first  Sabbath  of 
September.  At  the  last  communion  twelve  per¬ 
sons  were  admitted  to  the  church.  Dr.  Talmage 
states  that  during  the  last  thirteen  months  1,013 
persons  had  connected  themselves  with  the  church, 
the  majority  of  them  on  profession  of  their  faith. 

Livonia. — Sabbath,  July  3d,  was  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  day,  it  being  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
pastor  (Rev.  W.  H.  Millham),  and  the  seventy- 
fifth  of  the  church.  A  very-  large  congregation 
assembled,  the  church  was  beautifully  decorated, 
and  the  communion  observed.  Three  members 
were  added,  and  the  pastor  preached  an  appropri¬ 
ate  discourse.  The  statistical  report  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Added  the  past  year  9  on  profession  and  3 
by  letter,  added  in  ten  years  99  on  profession  and 
34  by  letter — total,  134 ;  baptisms — adults  63,  in¬ 
fants  27,  making  90  in  all ;  marriages  44^  funerals 
87 ;  contributions  to  benevolent  purposes  $5,353.89, 
to  congregational  purposes  $22,419.17 — total  $27,- 
773.06.  There  have  been  added  to  the  church  in 
seventy-five  years  738;  present  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  175.  The  society  is  free  from  debt,  and  is  in 
a  harmonious  and  prosperous  condition.  In  the 
evening  a  memorial  and  thanksgiving  service  was 
held,  in  which  several  of  the  older  members  took 
part.  Deacon  A.  S.  Gibbs  spoke  on  “  Historical 
■Events  of  the  Past  Seventy- five  Years,”  Deacon  B. 
Coy  and  William  Smith  on  “Prominent  Men  of 
the  Past,”  M.  Somers  on  “  Recoliections  of  the 
Different  Pastors,”  Joel  Stone  referred  to  “Old 
Customs  and  Habits,”  and  the  pastor  spoke  of 
their  “  Hopes  for  the  Future.”  It  was  a  meet¬ 
ing  iargely  attended  and  very  greatly  enjoyed. 
This  society  has  always  been  blessed  with  a  noble 
set  of  strong  and  intelligent  men  and  women.  Re¬ 
ligion  in  many  cases  has  become  an  heirloom, 
reaching  back  five  genetations ;  and  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  the  universal  feeling  was  “  Hitherto  hath  the 
Lord  helped  us.” 

MiDDLEFiELD  Centbe. — Thursday,  June  30th, 
will  be  remembered  as  a  red-letter  day  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  First  Church,  as  on  that  day  occurred 
the  re-dedication  of  an  enlarged  house  of  worship. 
The  morning  service  was  one  of  unusual  interest 
and  delight.  Rev.  H.  H.  Allen  of  Oneonta  preach¬ 
ed  from  the  appropriate  words  “  Ye  are  God’s 
building.”  Through  their  Chairman,  Mr.  Peter 
Bowers,  the  Building  Committee  expressed  their 
entire  satisfaction  in  the  work  done,  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  contractor,  Hon.  S.  R.  Barnes  of  Col- 
liersviile.  The  financial  report  showed  a  deficien- 
cj'  of  $135.87,  which,  through  the  efforts  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Swinnerton  of  Cherry  Valley  and  the  pastor, 
was  soon  raised.  Rev.  C.  K.  McHarg  of  Coopers- 
town  offered  the  prayer  of  dedication.  In  the  af¬ 
ternoon  a  children’s  service  was  held.  Parents 
and  teachers  were  addressed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Swinner¬ 
ton,  showing  how  the  little  ones  may  be  trained 
in  the  ways  of  true  holiness,  and  giving  some 
striking  examples.  Rev.  J.  M.  Chase  of  Worces¬ 
ter  also  talked  in  an  interesting  manner  to  the 
children.  In  the  evening  the  church  was  again 
filled  to  listen  to  a  sermon  by  Rev.  C.  K.  McHarg. 
Beautiful  floral  decorations  and  appropriate  and 
well-rendered  music  heightened  the  happiness  of 
the  day.  Grateful  acknowledgment  of  timely  help 
from  other  churches  in  the  Presbytery  was  made. 
Until  five  years  ago  this  society  had  been  receiv¬ 
ing  aid  from  the  Home  Mission  Board. 

Aububn. — The  Central  Church  (Rev.  C.  C.  He- 
menway  pastor)  are  congratulating  themselves  on 
their  present  freedom  from  debt,  and  on  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  prosperity.  From  the  time  when  the 
present  house  of  worship  was  built,  some  thirteen 
years  ago,  there  had  been  a  mortgage  upon  it  for 
$8,000.  Early  last  April  a  movement  was  made  to 
raise  this  debt.  By  request  of  the  trustees,  Mr. 
C.  W.  Edwards,  the  efficient  Sunday-school  super¬ 
intendent,  consented  to  take  charge  of  the  matter. 
To  his  energy  and  skill  the  movement  has  been 
largely  indebted  for  its  success.  The  entire 
amount  was  subscribed  before  the  close  of  April. 
About  $500  was  given  by  kind  friends  outside ;  the 
rest  came  from  members  of  the  congregation,  in 
sums  varying  from  fifty  cents  to  $l,25i).  The  num¬ 
ber  of  Individual  subscriptions  was  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  households  in  the  congregation.  When 
the  money  was  needed  (June  20th)  to  take  up  the 
mortgage,  every  subscription  had  been  paid  in  full. 
Meanwhile  the  Ladies’  Society  connected  with  the 
church,  the  San  Creal  Society  of  young  people, 
and  the  Sunday-school,  having  on  hand  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  which  they  had  beeu  reserving  to¬ 
ward  the  pa^’ment  of  the  debt,  and  finding  the 
debt  paid  without  their  aid,  applied  their  money 
to  the  renovation  of  the  interior  of  the  church  and 
re-carpeting  it.  This  work  was  done  while  the 
pastor  was  absent  in  attendance  on  the  General 
Assembly  at  Buffalo.  With  its  heavy  load  of  debt 
lifted,  its  freshened  house  of  worship,  and  its  ac¬ 
cessions  at  every  communion,  this  church  has 
abundant  reason  to  “thank  God  and  take  cour¬ 
age.”  w.  J.  B. 

Watebtown. — On  Sunday,  July  3d,  Dr.  J.  Jer- 
main  Porter  offered  his  resignation  as  pastor  of 
the  First  Church,  iu  order  that  he  might  accept  a 
call  to  the  church  at  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  lately  made 
vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  V.  A.  Lewis  to 
California.  Dr.  Porter  has  served  this  church  for 
the  long  period  of  seventeen  years,  and  we  need 
not  say,  with  both  faithfulness  and  success.  His 
influence  for  good  has  beeu  felt  in  all  that  section 
of  the  State.  Many  duties  outside  of  his  immedi¬ 
ate  congregation  have  fallen  to  him,  by  virtue  of 
his  position  as  pastor  of  the  oldest  and  most 
prominent  of  our  churches  in  that  section  of  the 
State,  and  these  he  has  discharged  with  a  kind¬ 
liness  and  wisdom  adapted  to  secure  the  peace 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  churches.  When  he 
entered  upon  his  work  in  1864  he  found  255  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  roll.  There  have  been  added  since 
387  members,  leaving  the  church,  after  deducting 
the  removals  by  death  and  by  letter,  with  a  pres¬ 
ent  membership  of  400.  Meantime  the  annual  re¬ 
ports  show  that  the  congregation  has  contributed 
for  the  church  support,  including  funds  expended 
on  the  church  building  and  parsonage,  ^5,922, 
and  for  Christian  benevolence,  $50,601 ;  total, 
$136,523,  or  an  annual  average  of  $8,030.  More 
than  $25,000  have  been  expended  during  the  seven¬ 
teen  years  for  the  purchase  of  a  parsonage  and  the 
improvement  of  the  church  property.  The  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  regular  semces  is  not  equal  to  the 
full  capacity  of  the  church,  but  was  never  better 
than  for  the  past  two  years.  In  offering  his  resig¬ 
nation  Dr.  Porter  expressed  his  thanks  for  the 
uniform  promptness  of  the  society  in  meeting 
their  obligations  to  him;  also  for  many  tokens 
of  their  good  will.  Many  will  greatly  miss  Dr. 
Porter,  and  consent  to  a  dissolution  of  the  pas¬ 
toral  relation  because  he  has  fully  decided  to  go 
to  another  field  of  labor,  believing  that  such  is  the 
call  of  Providence. 

Washinotonvillb.— The  First  Church  was  or¬ 
ganized  forty  years  ago  this  Summer,  and  was  at 
one  time  served  by  the  late  Dr.  Luther  Halsey  for 
a  term  of  seven  years.  Sabbath  morning,  July  3, 
the  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Beaumont,  preached  the 
tenth  anniversary  discourse  of  his  settlement. 
His  is  the  longest  pastorate  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  recording  the  highest  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  received,  the  largest  annual  contributions  to 
the  various  Boards  of  the  Church,  and  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  moneys  raised  for  general  purposes. 
In  addition  to  various  church  improvements,  a 
fine  parsonage,  with  barn,  has  been  secured,  and 
the  society  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  reported 
itself  free  from  debt. 

Gbovbland. — The  interior  of  this  church  has 
been  furnished  with  a  very  fine  clock — the  gift  of 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Vance. 

Binghamton. — It  is  announced  that  the  First 
Church  has  given  a  call  to  Rev.  T.  S.  Hamlin  of 
Troy.  As  will  be  recalled,  the  pulpit  has  been  va¬ 
cant  since  Dr.  Gulliver’s  removal  to  Andover. 

Chateauoay. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  Cham¬ 
plain  Presbytery,  held  in  this  village,  the  Rev.  J. 
Gamble,  the  excellent  pastor  at  Plattsburgh,  was 
chosen  Moderator.  Mr.  George  S.  Baskerville,  a 
member  of  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  was  licens¬ 
ed  to  preach.  The  greater  part  of  one  day  was  de¬ 
voted  to  a  Sunday-school  institute.  The  church 
in  Chateaugay  has  just  erected  a  chapel,  and  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening,  June  22,  it  was  dedicated.  Ad¬ 
dresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Sargent  and 
by  Rev.  A.  M.  Millar,  who  was  for  seventeen 
years  pastor  of  this  church. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHiiiADEiiPHiA. — The  Presbytery  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  has  licensed  Mr.  M.  W.  Jacobus,  son  of  the 
late  Prof.  M.  W.  Jacobus,  D.D.  He  expects  to 
spend  two  years  in  study  at  the  German  Universi¬ 
ties. 

To  tljo  Richmond  Church  five  persons  were  added 
on  Sabbath,  July  3d,  four  by  certificate  and  one  by 
profession  of  faith,  making  an  addition  of  ten  for 
the  last  six  months.  Rev.  George  H.  Stuart  Camp¬ 
bell  is  pastor.  Both  the  church  and  the  Sabbath- 
school  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  pastor 
and  people  feel  encouraged  in  the  good  work  of 
the  Lord. 

Gebmantown. — At  the  last  communion  there 
was  an  addition  of  twenty  members  to  the  First 
Church  (Rev.  William  J.  Chichester  pastor). 

Ebie. — Twenty-five  persons  were  added  to  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church  July  3d.  Rev.  J.  H. 
Edwards  is  to  supply  the  pulpits  of  the  Park  and 


Central  Churches  during  the  vacation  of  their 
pastors. 

GIiENHope. — The  new  church  was  dedicated  last 
month  free  of  debt.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  Rev.  M.  N.  Coimelius  of  Altoona,  Pa.  The  pas¬ 
tor  was  also  assisted  by  Rev.  H.  8.  Butler  of  Clear¬ 
field,  Dr.  W.  W.  Woodend  of  Pliill[>8burg,  Rev.  J. 
H.  Mathers  of  Bellwood,  and  Rev.  Wtn.  Gemmill 
of  Ramey,  Pa.  This  work  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Fruit  Hill  Church,  and  is  most  encouraging.  The 
occasion  brought  out  a  very  largo  congregation. 

CoATESviLiiE.— The  thirteenth  anniversary  pas¬ 
toral  of  this  church,  served  with  much  faithfulness 
by  the  Rev.  James  Roberts,  is  a  pamphlet  of  forty 
pages,  and  contains  a  very  full  statement  of  the 
year’s  work.  The  present  number  of  members  is 
272,  thirteen  having  been  added  during  the  twelve 
months.  The  amount  of  money  contributed  for 
all  purposes  was  $4,260.  One  of  the  crowning 
features  of  the  year  was  the  payment  of  the  debt 
on  the  parsonage.  The  Sunday-sciiools  are  flour¬ 
ishing,  and  in  the  roll  of  honor  connected  with  the 
Home  school  we  observe  that  79  members  were 
present  forty-five  Sabbaths,  eight  of  the  forty-five 
nut  missing  a  single  session. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Elizabeth. — During  the  ministry  of  Dr.  W.  C. 
Roberts  (now  one  of  our  Home  Missionary  Secre¬ 
taries)  with  the  Westminster  Church,  which  was 
formed  in  1866,  it  Increased  from  100  to  over  400 
members.  The  tot,  church  edifice,  organ,  lecture- 
room,  furniture.  Interest,  etc.,  footed  up  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  about  $175,000,  all  of  which  has  been 
paid,  the  last  vestige  of  debt  having  been  cleared 
away  some  two  years  ago.  Now  the  pew-rentals 
more  than  pay  the  expenses  of  the  church.  The 
benevolent  contributions  meantime  ha^ve  exceeded 
$100,000.  Surely  a  grand  work. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington.  —  At  the  recent  congregational 
meeting  of  the  New-York-avenue  Church,  when  It 
wjis  voted  to  put  galleries  into  the  church  equal 
to  250  sittings,  a  resolution  was  likewise  almost 
unanimously  adopted  that  a  committee  of  ten  be 
appointed  by  Pastor  Paxton,  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  advisability,  propriety,  and  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  sale  of  the  New-York-avenue  Church 
edifice,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  church  edifice 
at  a  proper  time  and  place,  and  report  thereon. 
It  is  understood  that  financial  assistance  from 
other  cities  can  be  had  in  aid  of  the  new  church 
project.  The  present  may  bo  the  opportune  mo¬ 
ment  for  a  forward  movement  at  the  capital. 

OHIO. 

Chillicothe. — A  handsome  parsonage  has  been 
built  by  the  Third  Church  for  Rev.  R.  C.  Galbraith, 
recently  called  to  this  field. 

Jackson. — The  new  Welsh  church  has  just  been 
dedicated.  The  organization  was  formed  about  a 
year  ago,  and  is  prosperous.  In  Jackson  and  Gal¬ 
lia  counties  the  'Welsh  Presbyteries  are  numerous, 
and  have  large  and  flourishing  Sabbath-schools; 
parents  and  children,  old  and  young,  attend.  Nor 
do  they  forget  to  engage  in  Bible  study  at  their 
homes. 

Salem. — The  pastoral  relation  between  the  Rev. 
William  Keiry  and  this  church  has  been  dissolved 
at  the  request  of  the  pastor. 

Roxabell. — The  address  of  Rev.  Warren  Tay¬ 
lor  is  changed  from  Lattas  to  this  place. 

Dayton. — Rev.  Prentiss  De  Veuve  is  supplying 
the  First  Church  for  six  months.  The  Third 
Church  has  a  beautiful  house  of  worship  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  erection. 

Toledo. — On  Monday,  June  27th,  Dr.  Henry 
MacCracken  asked  and  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
First  Church  to  his  release  from  the  pastorate,  in 
order  to  accept  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  Pittsburg  (Alle¬ 
gheny),  his  resignation  to  take  effect  upon  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  his  successor.  With  the  concurrence 
of  the  church  officers,  he  nominated  Dr.  James 
MacGaw  of  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  to  succeed  him ; 
on  Friday,  July  1st,  the  church  unanimously  call¬ 
ed  Dr.  MacGaw ;  thus  this  pastorate  will  proba¬ 
bly  not  be  made  vacant  a  day  by  the  change  of 
ministers. 

Osborn. — Rev.  E.  S.  Weaver  having  resigned 
his  charge  at  Clifton,  Ohio,  has  accepted  a  call  to 
this  church  as  stated  supply.  His  address  re¬ 
mains  unchanged — Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 

MICHIGAN. 

Iona. — A  handsome  mural  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  Rev.  Charles  H.  Foote,  D.D.,  late  pastor  of  this 
church,  has  recently  been  erected  to  the  right  of 
the  pulpit  by  the  congregation. 

INDIANA. 

Mauckpobt. — June  5th  a  new  church  was  or¬ 
ganized  here  with  eleven  members.  It  is  a  part 
of  a  wide  field  occupied  by  Rev.  Isaac  B.  Moon*. 
Within  a  few  weeks  past  nineteen  members  have 
been  received  to  the  churches  to  which  Mr.  Moore 
ministers. 

Spenceb. — The  new  house  of  worship  was  dedi¬ 
cated  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  June  without  a  debt. 
President  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  D.D.,  preached  the 
sermon.  The  Rev.  James  Omelviua  of  Dayton 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Culmer  of  the  Spencer  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  took  part  iu  the  services.  Spen¬ 
cer  is  at  present  sharing  with  Worthington  the 
services  of  a  minister. 

ILLINOIS. 

Fbeepobt. — Rev.  H.  D.  Jenkins,  pastor  of  the 
First  Church,  has  received  the  degree  of  D.D. — a 
surprise  from  Beloit  College. 

WooDHDLL. — At  the  installation  of  Rev.  Josiah 
Moore  on  the  2d  of  June,  Rev.  J.  A.  P.  McGaw, 
D.D.,  presided;  Rev.  M.  C.  Williams  preached 
the  sermon  ;  Rev.  F.  I.  Moffatt  charged  the  pastor, 
and  Rev.  Robert  Edgar  charged  the  people. 

NEBRASKA. 

Goodman. — A  church  of  twenty-two  members 
was  organized  Sunday,  June  19th,  by  the  Synodi¬ 
cal  missionary,  at  this  point  in  Buffalo  county, 
thirteen  miles  north  of  Shelton,  on  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad.  The  preparatory  work  in  gather¬ 
ing  the  people  for  this  church  has  been  done  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Bayne  of  Gibbon,  whose  providen¬ 
tial  absence  at  the  organization  was  a  matter  of 
earnest  and  general  regret.  The  members  of 
this  church  are  largely  from  Western  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  of  a  reliable  Calvinistic  type,  who  have  found 
in  this  region  good  homesteads,  and  who,  though 
now  living  mainly  in  sod-houses,  will  soon  find 
themselves  surrounded  with  the  useful  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  home-life.  It  is  worthy  of 
special  mention  that  a  large  number  of  these  good 
people,  unlike  so  many  who  come  West,  brought 
with  them  their  letters  of  church  membership. 

Endicott. — A  Presbyterian  Church  of  ten  mem¬ 
bers  was  organized  at  Endicott,  Jefferson  county, 
June  26.  Three  ruling  elders  were  elected  and 
installed.  Endicott  is  a  young,  thriving  village  at 
the  junction  of  the  Republican  Valley  and  St. 
Joseph  and  Western  Railroads.  There  are  now 
four  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Jefferson  county, 
Fairbury,  Diller,  Endicott,  and  the  German  Church 
at  Meridian.  Fairbury,  the  county  seat,  is  a  neat 
thriving  town  of  about  one  thousand  five  hundred 
inhabitants.  Our  church  there  has  a  good  house 
of  worship  and  small  manse.  The  German  Church 
at  Meridian  has  a  bouse  of  worship ;  Diller  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  build  at  an  early  day.  Few  counties  in 
the  State  can  present  as  many  attractions  to  per¬ 
sons  seeking  homes  in  Nebraska,  as  Jefferson. 
Good  soil,  timber  along  the  water  courses,  abun¬ 
dance  of  good  building  stone.  The  Little  Blue 
River,  a  stream  about  one  hundred  feet,  runs 
diagonally  through  the  county  from  northwest  to 
southeast.  Has  as  tributaries.  Rose  Creek  on  the 
south,  and  Big  Sandy,  Little  Sandy,  and  Rock 
Creek  on  the  north.  These  streams  are  swift  and 
furnish  most  ample  opportunities  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  mills  or  manufactories.  The  county  has  al¬ 
ready  a  population  of  between  eight  and  nine  thou¬ 
sand,  and  sixty-four  school  districts,  nearly  all 
supplied  with  good  houses,  seats,  and  apparatus. 
For  further  particulars  Presbyterians  can  address 
Rev.  A.  F.  Randolph,  Fairbury;  Jacob  Shell,  Endi¬ 
cott  ;  or  W.  C.  Cunningham,  Diller. 

MINNESOTA. 

Winona. — The  Rev.  Augustus  Busch  was  install¬ 
ed  over  the  German  church  on  June  26th.  Rev. 
F.  P.  Dalrymple  preached;  Revs.  H.  A.  Newell 
and  J.  H.  Carpenter  delivered  the  charges. 

Mankato. — In  dissolving  the  pastoral  relation 
between  Rev.  J.  B.  Little  and  the  church  at  Man¬ 
kato,  the  Presbytery  took  occasion  to  express  its 
deep  regret  at  the  necessity  for  such  action,  and 
added:  “Wo  most  cheerfully  bear  testimony  to 
his  faithfulness  and  to  the  rich  reward  of  success 
which  has  attended  his  labors.  He  has  borne  the 
burdens  of  Church  work  in  this  Presnytery,  at  its 
point  of  central  influence,  for  about  twelve  years, 
and  has  seen  a  strong  and  important  church  grow 
up  under  his  care;  to  whose  membership,  as  well 
as  to  the  community  at  large,  he  has  greatly  en¬ 
deared  himself  by  his  devotion  to  their  interests. 
We  would  record  the  fact  also  that  he  has,  at  the 
cost  of  much  time  and  toil,  and  denial  of  comfort, 
and  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness,  efficiently  pro¬ 
moted  the  missionary  work  within  the  bounds  of 
our  (until  recently)  frontier  Presbytery.  We  have 
esteemed  our  brother  as  a  genial,  charitable,  and 
considerate  member  of  our  body,  whose  wise  coun¬ 
sel  and  business-like  management  of  the  affairs  en¬ 
trusted  to  him,  and  whose  modesty  and  zeal  forthe 
Master  have  made  codperation  with  him  iu  a  com¬ 
mon  service  a  genuine  pleasure.  The  same  quali¬ 
ties  of  excellence  which  have  endeared  our  brother 
to  us,  we  feel  assured  must  speedily  commend  and 


permanently  endear  him  to  those  In  whose  behalf 
God  s  providence  calls  him  to  labor.  To  this  end 
our  heartfelt  prayers  will  arise  to  the  Great  Head 
of  the  Church. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Joseph. — The  Seventh-street  Church  chapel, 
on  the  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Penn  streeto,  having 
a  commodious  basement,  was  dedicated  on  Jan. 
23d  by  their  pastor.  Rev.  R.  C.  Campbell,  D.D., 
who  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Lacey  of  St.  Louis,  and 
by  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Sherwood  of  St.  Joseph.  Dr.  La¬ 
cey  preached  the  sermon.  He  drew  most  of  his 
discourse  from  tlie  vision  of  Jacob,  and  made  us 
see  that  wherever  God  recorded  His  name,  there 
He  met  His  people.  This  chapel  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  prosperous  mission  Sabbath-school  in  South 
St.  Joseph,  and  will  ere  long  be  the  home  of  a 
flourishing  church. 

On  Jan.  30th  Rev.  E.  B.  Sherwood  assisted  in  the 
"^Ication  of  a  neat  little  church  in  Laclede,  about 

miles  east  of  St.  Joseph,  on  the  Hannibal  and 
St.  Joseph  railroad.  This  house  stands  as  a  mon¬ 
ument  to  the  faithfulness  and  perseverance  of  the 
Rev.  James  Reed,  and  is  the  second  he  has  built 
on  his  present  missionary  field.  He  has  another 
under  process  of  building  at  Grantsville,  in  the 
same  county  in  which  the  other  two  have  been 
erected.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Finley,  who  organized  the 
Laclede  Church  some  ten  years  since,  preached 
the  sermon,  and  it  devolved  upon  Mr.  Sherwood 
to  prepare  the  way  so  that  the  house  could  be  ded¬ 
icated  free  of  debt.  The  Lord’s  Supper  was  ad¬ 
ministered,  when  two  members  were  received  on 
profession  of  their  faith.  It  was  good  to  bo  there. 

COLORADO. 

Additions. — During  the  past  year  Denver 
Central  Church  received  125  members ;  Colorado 
Springs,  50;  Leadville,  39;  Golden,  33;  Denver, 
Seventeenth-street,  26 ;  Fort  Collins,  25 ;  Boulder, 
23;  Pueblo,  34;  Canon  City,  22;  Silver  Cliff,  22. 

Rev.  j.  G.  Reid  of  Boulder  is  desired  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  to  become  the  superintendent 
of  the  Territories  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  and 
thus  relieve  him  of  a  part  of  his  care  and  work. 
He  has  asked  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  to  ap¬ 
point  Mr.  Reid  over  this  field. 

PACIFIC  COAST. 

San  Fbancisco. — The  Occident  of  the  26th  of 
June  had  the  following  item:  A  letter  received 
from  Rev.  John  Hemphill,  pastor  of  Calvary 
Church,  states  that  after  filling  an  engagement  to 
supply  for  two  Sabbaths  the  Fifth-avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  New  York,  (Dr.  Hall’s,)  he  will 
leave  for  California.  He  expects  to  supply  his 
pulpit  on  Communion  Sabbath,  the  third  of  July, 
We  are  assured  there  is  no  probability  that  he  will 
resign  the  pastorate  of  Calvary  Church,  to  accept 
the  call  of  Jefferson  Park  Church,  Chicago,  or  any 
other  church. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Camp  Meeting. — The  Presbyterians  of  Belton, 
Texas,  announce  a  camp-meeting  to  commence  on 
the  4th  of  August. 

Louisville,  Ky. — Rev.  Stuart  Robinson,  D.D., 
has  been  elected  pastor-emeritus  of  the  Second 
Church. 

Rev.  Samuel  Bbown,  now  venerable  with  years, 
who  is  a  son  of  Mary  Moore  the  Indian  captive, 
and  who  has  had  five  brothers  that  were  preachers, 
was  present  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Lexington,  Ky. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

The  Rev.  Henby  B.  Hookeb,  D.D.,  for  many 
years  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  died  July  4,  aged  seventy-eight 
years,  at  Roxbury,  Mass.  He  graduated  at  Mid- 
dlebury  College  in  1821,  and  at  Andover  in  1825. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer  for  the  religious  press. 

Debt  Paying  Jubilee. — In  view  of  the  many 
Congregational  Churches  in  England  which  have 
paid  their  debts,  it  has  been  determined  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  jubilee  of  the  Congregational  Union  by 
the  creation  of  a  fund  to  pay  the  debts  on  chapels 
and  enlarge  the  salaries  of  ministers.  It  starts 
well,  for  one  prominent  member  of  the  body  has 
subscribed  $100,000,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  has 
followed  this  with  a  subscription  of  $25,000. 

Boston. — The  Congregatlonalist  gives  the  ar¬ 
rangement  for  Summer  services  in  the  churches  of 
Boston  and  vicinity,  so  far  as  it  has  been  able  to 
gather  information  concerning  them.  At  Park- 
street,  the  pulpit  will  be  supplied  by  Rev.  George 
F.  Pentecost,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  Dr.  A.  E.  Kit- 
tredge  of  Chicago,  Prof.  W.  M.  Barbour  of  Yale, 
and  Rev.  W.  S.  Hubbell.  The  pastor.  Rev.  J.  L. 
Withrow,  D.D.,  will  spend  a  portion  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  at  Block  Island.  The  pastor  of  Mt.  Vernon 
Church,  Rev.  S,  E.  Herrick,  D.D.,  will  take  his 
vacation  a  few  weeks  hence,  but  the  church  will 
bo  kept  open  during  his  absence.  The  Shawm ut  I 
Church  will  also  have  preacliliig  while  Dr.  Webb 
is  away.  The  Central  Church  will  worship  with 
the  Old  South  until  the  first  Sabbath  in  September ; 
there  will  be  morning  and  evening  services.  Prof. 
Coe  of  the  Collegiate  (Reformed)  Church  pleach¬ 
ing  for  six  weeks,  and  other  clergymen  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  time.  Services  will  be  held  a  part 
of  the  time  in  the  Berkeley-street  Church,  the 
pastor.  Rev.  William  B.  Wright,  remaining  in  Eu¬ 
rope  until  the  first  Sunday  in  November.  The 
Union  Church,  Rev.  F.  A.  Warfield,  and  the  Im¬ 
manuel  Church,  Boston  Highlands,  Rev.  L.  H. 
Blake,  will  be  closed  altogether, 

Genebal  Association  of  Massachusetts. — At 
the  recent  meeting  of  this  body  a  memorial  was 
presented  and  referred  to  a  committee,  asking 
that  the  practice  which  some  Presbyterian' minis¬ 
ters  have  of  joining  Congregational  conferences 
without  first  transferring  their  relations  to  Con¬ 
gregational  churches,  be  considered,  and  that  if 
the  General  Association  think  best,  measures  may 
be  taken  to  correct  it.  This  Association  repre¬ 
sents  526  Congregational  churches  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  91,439;  Connecticut  coming  next  on  the 
list,  with  298  churches  and  a  membership  of  55,- 
598  The  attendance  of  members  sent  by  the  local 
associations  and  conferences  this  year  was  about 
150,  though  had  the  roll  been  full,  there  would 
have  been  108  ministers  and  159  laymen.  The 
membership  has  been  doubled  within  a  few  years. 

Ten  Thousand  Dollab  Bells.— Mr.  £.  A. 
Goodnow  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  presented  the 
Plymouth  Church  in  that  city.  Rev.  George  W. 
Phillips  pastor,  with  $10,000  to  purchase  a  chime 
of  bells  in  memory  of  his  wife,  lately  deceased, 
and  an  organ  in  memory  of  his  son  who  died  some 
years  ago. 

REFORMED  (DUTCH)  CHURCH. 

Nyack,  N.  Y. — Rev.  William  H.  Clark  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  this  church  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  June  30th.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  Rev.  George  S.  Bishop,  D.D.,  of  Orange,  N.  J. 
The  church  has  given  a  hearty  and  enthusiastic 
welcome  to  their  new  pastor,  and  the  pastors  and 
members  of  other  churches  have  also  united  in 
extending  to  him  a  cordial  greeting.  Mr.  Clark 
enters  his  new  field  of  labor  with  every  prospect 
of  success. 

New  Bbunswick,  N.  J. — Lake  Forest  University 
of  Chicago  conferred  the  degree  of  D.D.  upon  the 
Rev.  'Thomas  C.  Easton,  pastor  of  the  First  Re¬ 
formed  Church  of  this  city. 

EPISCOPAL. 

Chubch  op  England.— Bishop  Littlejohn,  who 
recently  spent  several  months  iu  Europe,  reports 
that  the  religious  condition  of  the  continent  is  not 
prosperous,  but  that  there  is  a  large  gain  to  vital 
godliness  in  the  condition  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Within  the  last  thirty  years  she  has  ex¬ 
pended  more  than  $200,000,000  in  building  and  re¬ 
pairing  churches  and  cathedrals,  and  $30,000,000 
in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Church 
schools.  “She  is,”  says  the  bishop,  “further 
from  disestablishment  than  she  was  ten  years 
ago.” 

Bishop  John  B.  Kebfoot  of  the  Pittsburg  Dio¬ 
cese  died  Sabbath  afternoon  at  Meyersdale,  Somer¬ 
set  county.  Pa.,  after  a  prolonged  illness.  He  was 
born  March  1,  1816,  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  be¬ 
came  bishop  of  the  Pittsburgh  Diocese  Jan.  25, 
1866.  He  was  also  President  of  St.  James’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Maryland,  from  1842  to  1864,  and  of  Trinity 
College  from  1864  to  1866.  He  published  several 
baccalaureate  and  other  college  addresses,  ser¬ 
mons,  Episcopal  addresses,  and  charges. 

METHODIST. 

Expenses  to  London. — Some  of  the  delegates 
appointed  to  the  great  Ecumenical  Conference  are 
not  able  to  go,  on  account  of  the  expense.  A 
Methodist  exchange  says  it  has  just  heard  of  a 
college  president  who  has  reconsidered  his  deci¬ 
sion  to  attend  because  of  this  financial  inability, 
and  adds :  His  board  of  trustees  will  give  him  the 
necessary  leave  of  absence,  but  does  not  propose 
to  assist  in  bearing  the  burden.  And  yet,  perhaps 
the  best  investment  which  that  board  could  make 
in  the  head  of  its  faculty  would  be  to  keep  him 
in  Europe  two  or  three  months.  The  churches 
whose  pastors  are  appointed  as  delegates  ought  to 
consider  that  not  five  per  cent,  of  the  clergymen 
who  have  gone  abroad  in  the  last  ten  years  have 
been  wholly  unaided  by  their  congregations  and 
friends.  Every  other  Methodist  Church  on  the 
continent  except  the  Methodist  Episcopal  pays 
the  expenses  of  its  delegates. 

BAPTIST. 

Sold  at  Auction. — The  Lee-avenue  Baptist 
Church,  Brooklyn,  of  which  the  Rev.  (and  now 
the  “Hon.”)  J.  Hyatt  Smith  is  pastor,  has  been 
sold  at  auction  under  the  foreclosure  of  the 
three  mortgages,  amounting  to  $28,567.81,  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  1865,  1866,  and  1867,  to  the  Williams¬ 


burg  Savings  Bank.  The  only  bid  was  that  of  S. 
M.  Meeker,  president  of  the  Williamsburg  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  to  whom  the  property  was  disposed  of 
at  $25,000.  The  personal  property  of  the  church, 
including  the  furniture,  organ,  heaters,  etc.,  was 
also  sold.  A  meeting  of  the  congregation  was 
held  on  Wednesday  evening,  6th  Inst.,  at  which 
about  a  hundred  persons  wore  present,  when  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Trustees 
of  the  Williamsburg  Savings  Bank,  and  ascertain 
whether  they  could  have  the  use  of  the  building, 
and  if  so,  at  what  rent.  At  this  meeting  Mr. 
Smith  said  they  should  consider  whether  they 
could  raise  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  all  ex¬ 
penses.  If  they  thought  they  could  not,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  continuing  the  society  would  present  it¬ 
self.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Smith  was 
elected  to  Congress  last  November. 

New  Pbofessobs. — Rev.  T.  H.  Patterson  of  Al¬ 
bany  (who  came  to  this  country  not  many  years 
ago  from  England)  and  Rev.  Benjamin  O.  Tine 
have  accepted  the  theological  chairs  tendered 
them  in  the  Baptist  Seminary  at  Rochester. 

Getting  on. — “Stuart,”  the  New  York  corre¬ 
spondent  of  The  Standard,  referring  to  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  New  Baptist  church  in  Tarrytown- 
on-the-Hudson,  says  “The  progress  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  cause  in  these  river  towns  is  really  wonderful. 
A  few  years  ago  the  Dutch  possessed  the  land ; 
then  came  Episcopalians  to  dispute  with  them  for 
social  and  religious  preeminence;  Presbyterians, 
Baptists,  and  Methodists  followed.  What  do  we 
see  to-day  ?  At  Yonkers,  Baptists  have  the  finest 
house,  largest  congregation,  and  ablest  minister; 
at  Tarrytown,  at  Sing  Sing,  and  Rhinebeck,  the 
same  thing  is  measurably  true. 


iHattiagensfA 

Day— Kinosbuey — At  American  Fork,  Utah,  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  June  29, 1881,  in  the  Presbyterian  Chapel, 
^  Rev.  G.  W.  Martin,  Rev,  Thomas  F,  Day  to  Ada  A. 
&NOSBUBY,  both  missionaries  to  the  Mormons. 

Joedan— Lloyd— At  the  residence  of  the  bride’s  pa¬ 
rents,  Fern  Dale,  Lehigh  county.  Pa.,  Friday  evening, 
July  1, 1881,  by  Rev.  James  A.  Little  of  Hokendauqua, 
Pa.,  Mr,  John  Joedan,  formerly  of  Conshohocken,  Pa., 
to  Miss  Maggie  Lloyd,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Lloyd  of  Fern  Dale.  Philadelphia  papers  please  copy. 
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Aenett— April  12th,  1881,  Coenblia  P.,  wife  of  W. 
Arnett  of  Chicago,  aged  70  years. 

Aenett— April  27th,  1881,  W.  Aenett  of  Chicago,  aged 
73  years. 

Aenett- May  28th,  1881,  at  Chieago,  Simon  W.,  son  of 


r- May  ‘in 
B,  aged  47 


Rice— In  the  city  of  Washington,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
June  28th,  1881,  in  his  66th  year,  Chables  A.  Rice,  late 
of  EnoxvilK  Tenn.,  and  father  of  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Rice  of 
Wolcott,  N.  Y.  “  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the 
upright ;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.” 

Haskell— Suddenly,  of  heart  disease,  on  Tuesday, 
June  21st,  1881,  at  his  residence,  11  Boerum  Place, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nobman  R.  Haskell,  formerly  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  N.  Y.,  a  son  of  the  late  Roger  Haskell,  in  the  70tb 
year  of  his  ajge. 

In  early  life  he  was  in  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  with  Mr.  T.  P.  Handy,  and  was  subsequent^  plac¬ 
ed  in  charge  of  the  Bank  of  River  Raisin,  at  Monroe, 
Mich.,  where  he  lived  many  years,  being  connected  with 
the  Presbyterian  church  there,  of  which  he  was  for  many 
years  a  ruling  elder. 

The  later  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  city  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn.  The  Sunday  previous  to  his 
death,  he  attended  the  Brick  Church  morning  service, 
where,  fifty  years  before,  in  his  young  Christian  life,  he 
connected  himself  with  that  church,  then  down  town, 
under  the  pastorate  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Spring. 
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POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

Made  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar _ No  other  preparation 

makes  such  light,  flaky  hot  breads,  or  luxurious  pastry. 
Can  be  eaien  by  Dyspeptics  without  fear  ot  the  ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  indigestible  food.  Sold  only  In  cane,  by  all 
Grocers. 

BOYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  New  York. 

Wllbor’s  Cod-Liver  Oil  and  Lime. — The  friends  of 
persons  who  have  been  restored  from  conflrmed  consump¬ 
tion  by  the  use  of  this  original  preparation,  and  the  grate¬ 
ful  parties  themselves,  have,  by  recommending  it  and 
acknowledging  Its  wonderful  efficacy,  given  the  article  a 
vast  popularity  in  New  England.  The  Cod-Liver  Oil  Is  in 
this  combination  robbed  ot  its  unpleasant  taste,  and  ren¬ 
dered  doubly  effective  in  being  coupled  with  the  Lime, 
which  Is  Itself  a  restorative  principle,  supplying  nature 
with  just  the  assistance  required  to  heal  and  restore  the 
diseased  Lungs.  A.  B.  Wilbob,  Boston,  Proprietor.  Sold 
by  all  druggists. 


k  BOOK  FOR  CHRISTIAN  WORKERS. 

The  Age.temptation  of  American  Christians, 

AND  CHRIST’S  OWR  NODE  OF  UEM  THE 
VICTORY  AAD  THE  KINGDOM. 

Original,  suggestive,  timely,  and  in  its  total  effect 
decidedly  good. — Ex-Pres.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D., 
Williams  CJollege. 

A  work  of  more  than  usual  ability,  eloquence,  and 
power.  There  is  in  it  real  genius. — Rev.  J.  H.  See¬ 
lye,  D.D.,  Amherst  College. 

I  have  read  and  enjoyed  the  book;  I  believe  it  will 
do  a  great  deal  of  good. — Rev.  J.  Monro  Gibson, 
D.D.,  now  of  London. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  with  it,  and  would  be  glad 
if  any  word  of  mine  would  aid  its  circulation. — Rev. 
Francis  L.  Patton,  D.D.,  Prof.-elect  at  Princeton. 

A  book  of  great  power,  and  thoroughly  adapted  to 
our  age. — Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Cannot  be  read  by  any  Christian  without  profnoting 
his  spirituality. — Rev.  Chas.  Edward  Cheney,  D.D., 
Reformed  Episcopal  Bishop,  Chicago. 

The  book  has  come  at  the  right  time  to  meet  a  great 
need.  Should  be  read  by  every  Christia7i  in  our  Amer¬ 
ican  Churches. — Prof.  F.  W.  Fisk,  D.D.,  Congrega¬ 
tional  Seminary,  Chicago. 

Freshly  thought  out  from  the  New  Testament  itself, 
and  not  a  report  of  other  men's  thinking. — Rev.  J. 
A.  Wight,  D.D.,  the  “Ambrose  ”  of  The  Evangelist. 

Wotdd  it  were  in  everybody's  hands  and  heart. — 
Rev.  D.  W.  Poor,  D.D.,  Sec.  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Education. 

Commended  also  by  other  eminent  names,  and  by 
religious  papers  of  various  denominations. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Charlier  Institute, 

ON  CENTRAL  PARS. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOB  BOYS  AND  YOUNG 
MEN  OF  7  TO  20. 

The  Prospectus  contains  full  details. 

Twenty-seventh  year  will  begin  September  20th,  1881. 

Prof.  ELIE  CH.ABLIEB,  Director. 

Mrs.  sylvanus  reed’s  boarding  and  day 

SCHOOL  for  Young  Ladies,  Nos.  Sand  8  East  63d  St., 
reopens  Oct.  3.  French  and  German  languages  practically 
taught;  thorough  training  in  primary  and  secondary  de¬ 
partments;  the  course  ot  study  In  the  collegiate  depart¬ 
ment  requires  four  years,  and  meets  all  the  demands  lor 
the  higher  education  of  women. 

Marietta  College. 

In  a  beautiful  New  England  town  In  Southern  Ohio. 
For  forty-Blx  years  In  successful  operation.  Two  courses 
ot  study  In  College  and  Preparatory  Departments.  Instruc¬ 
tion  In  College  wholly  by  permanent  Professors.  Expenses 
moderate.  Number  of  volumes  In  libraries  28,500.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  free  scholarships.  Fall  term  begins  Sept.  8. 

Marietta,  Ohio,  1881.  1.  W.  ANDREWS,  President. 

Lake  Forest  University. 

Ladies’  Seminary— unsurpassed.  Academy— thorou^. 
College— four  courses.  Year  begins  Sept.  7.  ExoMime  for 
youriebiti.  Catalogues  sent  by  the  President, 

D.  S.  GBEQOBY,  D.D.,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

HOLBROOK'S  MILITARY  SCHOOL, 

SING  SING.  N.  Y. 

Be-opens  Tuesday  evening,  September  13th.  Address 
Rev.  D.  A.  HOLBBOOK,  Ph.D. 

THE  MEADVILLE  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL. 
Unitarian.  Educates  especially  for  the  Liberal  Christian 
Ministry.  Tuition  and  room  rent  free.  All  expenses  mod¬ 
erate.  Address 

Bev.  A.  A.  LIVERMORE,  Pres.,  Meadville,  Penn. 

1 QA  1  MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE,  1 QQI 
JLfyxXt  For  Young  Ladles,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  AOOA. 
Offers  rare  advantages.  In  a  location  of  unrivalled 
beauty.  Address  Bev.  C.  V.  8PEAB,  Principal. 

Williston  Seminary, 

EASTHAMPTON,  MASS, 

One  of  the  most  liberally  endowed  Institutions  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Parents  wishing  to  place  their  sons  at  school  where 
they  will  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  college,  higher  schools 
of  science,  or  for  bueiness,  will,  upon  request,  receive  a  cir¬ 
cular  giving  the  names  ot  pattuns  In  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  catalogue  giving  full  Information 
as  to  course  of  study,  terms,  etc.  Address 

J.  W.  FAIRBANKS,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

PENNSTLYANU  HIUTART  ACADEMyT^ 

CHESTER,  PA.  (Opens  Sept.  14.) 

Civil  Engineering.  Chemistry,  Classics  and  English.  De¬ 
grees  conferred.  Apply  to  Col.  THEO.  HY  ATI',  P^ttidaU. 

wkTton  female  sehirart 

will  begin  Its  47th  year  Sept.  8.  Fine  library,  laboratory, 
observatory,  and  cabinets.  Thorough  Instruction.  Best  of 
home  influences.  Send  tor  circular  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norten,  Maas. 

y  lHE.*JTNyT  .HTREET  8E.mNAUY.  ,  , 

(  Miss  BONNEY  and  Miss  DILLAYE.  Principals. 

The  thirty  second  year  of  this  Boarding  and  Day  School 
i:l  open  SeptembM  Slat,  1881,  at 

1615  CHESTNUT  STREET,  Philadelphia. 

CLAVERACK  (N.  Y.)  COLLEGE  AND  HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE 

fits  boys  thoroughly  for  college,  scientific  school,  or  bus- 
IneM.  College  course  for  girls.  Location  healthful.  Terms 
moderate.  Opens  Sept.  18th. 

Bev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  Ph.D.,  President. 

BLACKBURN  UNIVERSITY,  CarliiTHIe,  Illinois. 

Next  term  Sept.  6th.  Preparatory,  Scientific,  Classical, 
Theological.  Thorough  courses.  Both  sexes.  S150  a  year. 

Bev.  E.  L.  HURD,  D.D.,  President 

WELLS  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 

Aurora,  Cayuga  Lake,  N.  Y. 

PULL  Collkoiate  Course  of  Study,  with  Academio  ot 
Preparatory  Department.  Superior  facilttlee  tor  Instru¬ 
mental  and  Vocal  Music.  Drawing,  Painting,  etc.  Location 
unsurpassed  tor  beauty  and  healthtulness.  Buildings 
elegant.  Combines  extended  and  thorough  instruction, 
with  the  essentials’ of  a  refined  Christian  home.  Terms 
moderate.  Session  begins  September  14, 1881.  Send  for  a 
catalogue.  E.  S.  FBISBEE,  V.D.,  President. 

OSSINING  INSTITUTE  FOR  Y0UN6  LADIES. 

smo  SING,  N.  T. 

Delightfully  located  on  the  Hudson.  Well  established 
and  prosperous ;  homelike  buildings ;  mild  yet  firm  gov¬ 
ernment;  refined  Christian  Influences,  and  first  mass 
patronage.  Thorough  oourses  In  English,  French,  German, 
and  Latin.  Department  of  Music,  Vooal  and  Instrumental, 
preeminent,  embracing  during  the  last  year  over  sixty 
pupils.  Choicest  teaching  in  Drawing,  Sketching,  and 
Painting.  Natural  Sciences,  with  lectures  and  experiments, 
by  Prof.  Jewett,  are  taught  in  the  Laboratory.  Will  open 
Sept.  14.  Circulars  free.  Bev.  C.  D.  BlOE,  Prln. 

STEUBENVILLE  (Ohio)  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

63  years  successful  experience.  First  class  School. 
Terms  low.  Send  for  catalogue.  .A.  M.  BBID,  Ph.D.,  Rrin. 

EEK8K1LL  (N.  Y.)  MILITARY  ACADEMY.  Far 
otrculars  address  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Mrs.  S.  J.  LIl 


A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co  I  Jr  olrcalars  address  dol.  C.  J.  WBIGHT,  A.M.,  Prlndpal. 

900  Broad-way,  ITew  Tort  ‘  kkradford  mansion  school,  rye,  n.  y. 

Price  Sl.as.  -6^  BOYS.  $500  a  year.  Bev.  O.  J.  COLLINS,  Prlno. 

YE  SEMINARY,  RYE,  NEW  YORK.  For  par- 
_ _  _  Uculars,  address _ Mrs.  S.  J.  UFk 

Bible  revkion 

Containing  the  old  and  new  versloDa,  In  parallel 
columns.  ThebeRtaiKl  ckeapext  illustrated  editiun 
of  the  KevUed  New  Testament.  Millioiig  of  people  are 
waiting  for  it.  Do  nut  be  deceived  by  the  Cheap  John 
publishers  of  inferior  editions.  See  that  the  copy  you 
liny  contains  lOO  fine  engravings  on  steel  and  wood. 

This  is  the  only  contrasted  edition,  and  .tgents - — — — - - - 

nrecoiniugmoneyselllngU.  AGENTS  WANTED.  GREENWICH  ACADEMY. 

bvud  LT’  Phll^itelDhla  Pa.  Literary  Courses,  with  Musical  InsUtute  and  Com- 

Naxioaxt.  Pubusuing  Co.,  PhUadelphla.  Pa.  merclal  College.  Fonnded  ISO*.  Both  Sexes.  Influenoea 

■ - -  decidedly  religious  Home  oare  and  oomforta.  Charmingly 

64"VTf  A  A  Ty  A  located  on  Narragansett  Bay,  and  on  direct  route  from 

\  I  AtxA  tl,  A  N.  T.  to  Boeton.  Grand  opportunlUes  for  salt-water  bathing 

and  boating.  Terms  moderate.  Opens  Sept.  1st.  Catalogue 
,  I  V  ■  D.  BLAKESLEE,  A.M.,  Principal.  East  Gresn- 

mprof  ed  Flushing  Rim  Water  Closet  and  Snppij  Tank,  wich,  a.  i.  gg-snmmer  boarding  from  jmy  ist  m  Aug.  ao. 

~  WESTEM  FEMALE  RRiiniURT 

The  Cheapest  and  Best  of  the  kind  In  the  Market.  „  *'  **"***““  UAl,lUAAl JAIA  A . 

Snterpriae  Pottery  Co’a  Plumhers’  Railroad  and  ^  OXFORD.  OHIO.  Ml.  HOLTOKX  PLAN, 

iteamboat  Earthenware.  Square  French  Closet  agJ?*  ^S:"Ttm?n?FL« 

lowla.  Ventilated  Odorless  Urinals.  Fleld’a  Flash  Send  lor  catalogue  to  Mias  HELEN  PEABODY,  Principal. 

'ank.  Stone  Laundry  Tubs.  Garbage  Bnrners.  - - - - - 

larbawe  Barrels  KJABK  ISiisTITUTE.  BYE,  N.  Y.-FOB  BOYS.  MOO 

carnage  isarreia.  ^  YEAR.  HENBY  TATLOOK,  PBIHOIPAL. 

SEND  rOE  CATALOGUE.  HlllftnT  1  t|T  VO  8TDDBNT8  «F  music. 

MYERS’  SANITARY  REPOT,  IMrUKIANI 

tory  and  College  of  Music  la  sent  FREE. 

94  Beekman  Street,  New  York.  Apply  to  £.  TOUBJEE,  Music  Hall,  Boston,  Maas. 


Natioxal  PvBusuiNO  Co.,  Philadelpbia.  Pa. 

“NIAGARA’’ 

Improved  Flashing  Rim  Water  Closet  and  SapplyTank. 


The  Cheapest  and  Best  of  the  kind  In  the  Market. 
Enterprise  Pottery  Co’s  Plumbers’  Railroad  and 
Steamboat  Earthenware.  Square  French  Closet 
Bowls.  Ventilated  Odorless  Urinals.  Field’s  Flush 
Tank.  Stone  Laundry  Tubs.  Garbage  Bnrners. 
Garbage  Barrels. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

MYERS’  SANITARY  REPOT, 


94  Beekman  Street,  New  York 
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GENUINENESS  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

Let  us  DOW  consider  the  evidence  for  the  au¬ 
thenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  These  books  appear  on  their  face  to 
have  been  written  or  sanctioned  by  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  and  to  have  had  authority  at  once  as  such, 
and  their  genuineness  was  not  called  in  ques¬ 
tion  at  the  time  they  were  published.  They 
expressly  acknowledge  one  another  as  of  di¬ 
vine  authority,  as  where  Peter  claims  for  Paul’s 
writings  and  his  own  a  place  in  the  Scriptures. 
Luke  and  the  Acts  have  the  authority  of  Paul, 
and  Mark  of  Peter.  Nearly  all  of  them  bear 
the  names  of  their  writers,  and  some  of  them 
name  the  places  from  which  they  were  written. 
Some  are  addressed  to  well  known  churches ; 
some  to  classes  of  persons,  mentioning  well 
known  incidents  in  their  current  history.  Paul 
sends  salutations  to  many  persons  in  different 
places  who  were  well  known  in  the  churches, 
some  of  whom  lived  a  long  time  after  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  and  whose  writings  are  extant,  in  which 
they  bear  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  his 
epistles.  He  also  directed  his  epistles  to  be 
read  in  the  churches,  as  that  to  the  Colossians 
to  be  read  also  at  Laodicea.  Thus  it  appears 
that  they  were  received  by  the  churches  at  the 
time  as  genuine. 

John  lived  about  sixty  years  after  Christ,  in 
whose  time  large  numbers  of  churches  were 
established  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  to 
seven  of  these  John  directs  the  Revelation. 
Nor  does  he  give  any  hint  that  the  writings  of 
the  other  Apostles  are  not  genuine,  while  he 
writes  his  own  gospel  to  correct  errors  which 
had  sprung  up,  supplementing  rather  than  re¬ 
peating  what  they  had  written.  John’s  apos¬ 
tolical  authority  brings  the  chain  of  undisput¬ 
ed  testimony  down  to  the  second  century.  At 
this  time  there  were  old  and  established  chur¬ 
ches  which  had  the  New  Testament,  and  were 
accustomed  to  read  it  every  Sunday  in  their 
worship.  Justin  Martyr,  born  ten  years  before 
John  died,  says:  “On  the  day  which  we  call 
Sunday  there  is  a  meeting  of  all  Christians 
who  live  either  in  cities  or  in  country  places, 
and  the  memoirs  of  the  Apostles  and  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  prophets  are  read.’’  Thus  noun- 
authenticated  book  could  be  introduced  among 
them  any  easier  than  among  us,  and  no  texts 
could  be  interpolated  in  all  their  copies,  or  in 
any  of  them,  without  discovery,  and  there 
would  not  be  as  many  errors  and  omissions  in 
copying  the  Scriptures  as  in  copying  other 
books.  From  this  time  we  have  the  testimony 
of  the  writings  of  the  Christian  fathers,  some 
of  whom  were  companions  of  John ;  and  some, 
scholars  of  those  taught  by  John,  and  so  down 
to  the  present  time,  who  quoted  from  these 
books  as  genuine  and  sacred,  and  accredited 
them  to  their  respective  writers. 

Barnabas,  Clement,  and  Hermas  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Paul.  Clement  quotes  Matthew. 
Ignatius,  living  with  John,  quotes  Matthew 
and  John  and  Paul’s  epistles.  Ireneeus,  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  taught  by  John, 
says :  “  I  can  tell  the  place  in  which  the  bless¬ 
ed  Polycarp  sat ;  how  he  related  his  conversa¬ 
tions  with  John  and  others  who  had  seen  the 
Lord,  agreeably  to  the  Scriptures.  ’’  After  him, 
Justin  Martyr  quotes,  among  other  passages, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Latian,  a  disciple  of  his,  composed  a  harmony 
of  the  four  gospels,  showing  that  there  were 
four,  and  only  four,  which  were  received  by  the 
churches.  Irenaeus  mentions  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  as  a  whole,  and  all  the  books  by  name 
except  Philemon,  3  John,  and  Jude,  and  calls 
them  the  “Oracles  of  God.’’  He  says:  “We 
have  not  received  the  knowledge  of  the  way  of 
salvation  by  any  other  than  those  by  whom 
the  Gospel  has  been  brought  to  us ;  which  Gos- 
I)el  they  first  preached,  and  afterwards  by  the 


ed.  We  would  also  wish  that  every  one  who  is 
unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek 
might  have,  in  his  own  language,  as  perfect  a 
translation  as  can  be  made.  And  we  see  no 
good  reason  why  we  should  not  gladly  wel¬ 
come  the  new  revision  of  the  English  Bible, 
made  as  it  is  by  the  best  scholarship  of  our 
age,  and  based  on  the  carefully  collated  orig¬ 
inal  authorities.  If  it  shall  lead  any  to  read 
the  Bible  more  carefully,  or  awaken  a  demand 
for  knowledge  of  the  authenticity  and  genu¬ 
ineness  of  the  originals,  it  will  be  only  gain  in 
the  end.  Steuben. 


be  for  time  to  come  the  foundation  and  pillar 
of  our  faith.  For  after  our  Lord  arose  from 
the  dead,  and  they  were  endowed  from  above 
with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  receiv¬ 
ed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  things.  Matthew 
among  the  Jews  wrote  a  Gospel  in  their  own 
language;  Mark  also,  the  disciple  of  Peter, 
delivered  in  writing  the  things  that  had  been 
preached  by  Peter ;  and  Luke,  the  companion 
of  Paul,  put  down  in  a  book  the  Gospel  preach¬ 
ed  by  him.  Afterward  John,  the  disciple  of 
the  Lord,  published  a  Gospel  when  he  dwelt 
at  Ephesus.’’  Such  testimonies  of  the  fathers 
we  might  give  at  great  length.  Ireneeus  quotes 
from  all  Paul’s  epistles  except  Philemon. 
Clement  says  Paul  wrote  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
same  fathers  quote  the  seven  catholic  epistles. 
Thus  the  chain  of  testimony  is  complete. 

Nor  did  the  enemies  of  Christianity  call  into 
question  the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  when  writing  against  them 
and  quoting  from  them.  Besides  this,  ver¬ 
sions  were  immediately  made  into  other  lan¬ 
guages,  notably  the  Peshito-Syriac  only  a  few 
years  after  John’s  death.  And  the  Latin  ver¬ 
sion  called  “  The  Itala  ’’  was  made  before  the 
end  of  the  second,  century.  This  Jerome  revis¬ 
ed  in  the  fourth  century. 

Ancient  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament 
now  exist  numbering  several  hundreds,  and 
notably  three  uncial  manuscripts,  the  Vatican, 
the  Alexandrian,  and  the  Sinaitic,  dating  some 
time  in  the  fourth  century ;  the  latter  complete 
without  the  loss  of  a  leaf  or  verse.  These 
agree  remarkably  with  the  ancient  transla¬ 
tions,  especially  the  Itala.  Tischendorf  says : 
“  Providence  has  ordained  for  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  more  sources  of  the  greatest  antiquity 
than  are  possessed  by  all  the  old  Greek  litera¬ 
ture  put  together.’’  These  show  how  highly 
the  New  Testament  was  esteemed ;  how  care¬ 
fully  preserved  and  guarded,  and  how  impos¬ 
sible  it  was  that  it  should  have  been  corrupted. 

From  these  manuscripts  and  from  the  quota¬ 
tions  of  the  fathers,  it  is  possible  for  us  now  to 
discover  the  least  omission  or  interpolation. 
The  work  of  collating  and  comparing  these 
has  been  most  critically  and  conscientiously 
done  by  scholars,  until  now  we  are  more  sure 
than  has  been  any  age  of  the  Church  that  we 
have  the  New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek, 
in  the  very  words  of  inspiration.  The  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  the  New  Testament  was  written 
was  the  Hebraic  Greek  peculiar  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  has  not  changed  since  that 
time.  Lord  Hailes,  by  searching  among  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  found  that  had  every 
copy  of  the  Bible  been  destroyed  at  the  end  6l 
the  third  century,  he  could  replace  all  from 
their  writings  except  seven  verses. 

Considering  how  sacredly  they  were  regard¬ 
ed  at  the  first  by  those  who  had  every  means 
of  knowing  their  origin ;  how  they  were  con¬ 
stantly  read,  quoted,  preached  from,  and  trans¬ 
lated,  and  that  there  are  no  marks  of  spurious¬ 
ness  about  them,  we  must  conclude  that  we 
have  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
genuine,  uncorrupted,  and  complete  text  as 
either  written  or  sanctioned  by  the  Apostles 
with  divine  authority.  And  when  we  add  to 
this  the  fact  that  there  are  other  alleged  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Apostles  which  were  rejected  as 
spurious  because  there  was  no  evidence  that 
they  were  written  during  the  first  century,  or 
were  sanctioned  by  any  Apostle,  or  quoted 
from  by  tl^o  fathers,  or  read  in  the  churches, 
or  catalogued  in  the  canon,  or  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  commentary,  or  were  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  evidence  for  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  New  Testament  is  overwhelming. 

We  may  therefore  set  wholly  at  rest  our  fears 
that  the  Bible  itself  shall  be  altered  or  corrupt- 


THB  BUFFALO  ASSEMBLY. 

The  Finest  Body  of  Hen  I  ever  saw. 

Though  passed  into  history,  the  Buffalo  Assem¬ 
bly  had  some  salient  points  that  will  perpetuate 
themselves. 

“If  days  should  speak  and  multitude  of  years 
teach  wisdom,”  the  Assembly  of  1881  is  justly  en¬ 
titled  to  a  niche  in  the  annals  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church;  for  grey  heads  and  grey  beards  were 
largely  in  the  majority.  It  may  be  well  some¬ 
times  to  take  the  judgment  of  others,  especially 
if  they  are  disinterested  jurors.  We  have  such  an 
one’s  judgment  of  the  Assembly  in  the  person  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  was  on  the  platform 
as  the  excursion  train  of  sixteep  packed  cars 
reached  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  As  the  excursion¬ 
ists  filed  out  and  fell  into  line  and  moved  to  Goat 
Island,  ho  watched  them  with  much  interest,  and 
in  the  hearing  of  a  resident  friend,  said  “There 
goes  the  finest  body  of  men  I  ever  saw.”  We  ac¬ 
cept  the  verdict  of  this  priest,  and  we  will  trust 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  hand  It  down  to  coming  ages. 

What  did  this  fine  body  of  men  and  their  multi¬ 
tude  of  years  teach  the  Church  and  world  ? 

1.  We  illustrated  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it 
was  for  brethren  ta  dwell  togetlier  in  unity.  The 
Assembly  was  a  kind  of  continued  love  feast. 
Good  willing  and  good  doing  was  the  standing 
order  of  each  session. 

2.  Wo  taught  the  Church  that  each  Synod  must 
do  their  own  local  work.  There  are  peculiarities 
that  attach  to  every  State.  Those  who  are  on  the 
ground  and  have  grown  up  witli  and  into  the  state 
of  things  there,  know  better  the  wants  of  their 
own  States  and  how  to  meet  them  than  those  who 
have  only  a  general  knowledge. 

3.  We  inaugurated  a  system  of  Church  work  by 
which  modest  brethren  in  tlie  ministry  who  are 
out  of  a  field  and  vacant  churches  may  be  brought 
into  those  relations  to  each  other  out  of  which 
many  happy  unions  may  be  formed  between  pas¬ 
tor  and  people,  as  well  as  providing  a  supply  for 
vacant  congregations  generally. 

Whilst  we  attempted  to  teach  the  Church  and 
the  world  some  things  we  learned  others  our¬ 
selves.  W e  learned  that  tlie  Presbyterian  Church 
did  not  need  revising  as  much  as  she  did  to  bo 
limbered  up.  The  work  of  Bible  revision,  though 
very  modestly  noticed  in  the  Narrative  of  the 
State  of  Beligion,  was  admonished  to  wait  an¬ 
other  year  for  the  official  sanction  of  this  venerar 
ble  body. 

The  very  able  report  of  the  Committee  on  Re¬ 
vision  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  failed  to  impress 
the  Assembly  that  the  accepted  time  had  come  to 
adopt  It.  Therefore  it  was  recommitted  to  an  en¬ 
larged  committee  with  instructions. 

Whilst  tl^  time  may  not  have  come  to  revise 
any  part  of  our  glorious  old  system  of  Church 
work,  there  were  many  in  the  Assembly  at  Buffalo 
who  became  deeply  impressed  that  the  majority 
of  our  membership  were  withholding  more  than  is 
meet.  Hence  the  poverty,  in  the  reports  of  Pres¬ 
byteries,  of  additions  by  examinations,  of  young 
men  offering  themselves  to  the  ministry,  and  of 
theological  students  willing  to  go  into  the  foreign 
work. 

We  are  learning  what  a  tremendous  reserved 
force  we  have  in  our  Church  in  Women’s  Work  for 


will  of  God  committed  to  writing,  that  it  might  1  women.  We  begin  to  realize  what  Dr.  Adam 


Clark  years  ago  demonstrated,  that  for  all  benev¬ 
olent  work  one  woman  is  as  good  as  seven  men 
and  a  half. 

The  great  want  of  our  Church  is  that  whole-soul¬ 
ed  consecration  to  Christ  and  His  work  of  seeking 
and  saving  the  lost,  that  will  send  us  out  of  our¬ 
selves  and  into  that  union  with  Him,  that  He  will 
so  live  in  us  and  we  in  Him  that  He  will  vitalize  our 
entire  being.  We  have  an  illustration  of  what  a 
man  can  do,  taken  into  a  living  union  with  Christ, 
in  the  results  that  have  followed  the  forty-seven 
years  of  missionary  work  put  forth  by  the  Rev. 
Titus  Coan,  D.D.,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

We  have  an  admirable  system  for  both  Home  and 
Foreign  work.  Yet  we  are  not  reaching  the  mass¬ 
es  at  Home ;  and  this  year  our  theological  semi¬ 
naries  are  furnishing  no  laborers  for  the  Foreign 
work.  If  our  Church  machinery  fails  to  seek  and 
save  the  lost,  lot  us  pause  and  enquire  Why  ?  and 
Wherefore?  and  adjust  our  machinery  to  the  work 
to  be  done.  E.  B.  Shebwood. 

6t.  Joseph,  Ho. 


Assembly  to  an  entirely  different  object.  Notice 
its  own  language  in  establishing  the  fund :  it 
“Shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  entertaining  such  commissioners  as  are 
nototherwise  provided  for.”  The  money  was  con¬ 
tributed  for  this  express  and  sole  purpose ;  does 
the  Assembly  act  in  good  faith  while  disregarding 
the  stipulation  ?  Would  any  board  of  trust  re¬ 
ceive  funds  for  one  purpose,  and  apply  them  to 
another?  Do  our  colleges  and  seminaries  take 
money  for  the  endowment  of  a  scholarship,  and 
use  it  for  incidental  expenses  ?  Is  it  not  as  dis¬ 
creditable  for  the  Assembly  to  disregard  sound 
business  principles  as  any  other  incorporation? 
Will  the  churches  continue  to  contribute  to  a  fund, 
excellent  as  in  some  respects  (not  in  all)  it  is,  if 
thus  managed  ? 

There  needs  to  be  some  established  rules  for 
the  disbursement  of  this  fund.  The  Assembly  has 
enacted  none.  It  has  authorized  the  Treasurer 
“  to  pay  the  account  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange¬ 
ments  after  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Assembly."  But  this  Committee 
are  scattered  long  before  the  accounts  are  closed 
and  ready  to  be  audited.  And  one  committee  may 
allow  what  another  will  not.  Quite  a  number  of 
the  members  of  the  last  Assembly  were  assigned 
to  at  least  one  hotel,  who  wore  surprised  to  find 
when  they  came  to  settle  their  bills,  tliat  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Arrangements  would  allow  them  only 
one  dollar  a  day  from  the  fund  (though  their  Pres¬ 
byteries  had  paid  the  assessment  in  full),  while 
they  were  charged  three  dollars — no  trifling  differ¬ 
ence  after  twelve  days’  sojourn.  This  certainly 
involved  a  wrong  somewhere.  A  surplus  of  over 
$3,000  in  the  fund,  as  unexpended,  passed  over 
into  the  Assembly’s  Contingent  Fund,  while  mem¬ 
bers  were  compelled  to  pay  out  of  their  own  pock¬ 
ets  twenty-four  dollars  each ! 

Another  thing  was  noticeable  at  Buffalo :  many 
of  the  families  who  entertained  commissioners 
felt  compelled  to  receive  a  pecuniary  compensa¬ 
tion,  very  much  against  their  wish.  There  was 
an  understanding  in  the  different  churches  that 
this  money  should  bo  appropriated  to  certain 
benevolent  objects,  as  it  was.  The  decided  prefer¬ 
ence  of  many  would  have  been  to  credit  the  ac¬ 
count  to  hospitality  rather  than  to  benevolence, 
but  prevailing  sentiment  forbade. 

These  facts  are  named  for  the  sole  purpose  to 
show  that  the  subject  demands  consideration; 
that  the  modern  custom  of  entertaining  commis¬ 
sioners  is  not  fully  understood,  and  has  not  yet 
been  properly  systematized.  It  evidently  was  not 
designed  to  discourage  the  exercise  of  hospitality, 
and  thus  array  itself  against  the  Gospel.  At  the 
present  day  this  old  fashioned  virtue  needs  not 
the  aid  of  the  Assembly  to  bring  it  into  disuse. 
The  language  that  estabRshed  the  fund  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  explicit  upon  this  point :  it  is  to  be  used 
to  pay  “the  expense  of  entertaining  such  commis¬ 
sioners  as  are  not  otherwise  provided  for."  It  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  intended  to  add  to  the  Contingent 
Fund.  This  had  always  been  provided  for  by  the 
mileage  assessment,  and  it  was  dqubtless  meant 
that  it  should  eontinue  to  be.  If  the  growing  cue 
tom  of  appointing  investigating  and  other  com 
mittees  to  report  to  future  Assemblies,  requires 
the  increase  of  this  assessment,  let  it  be  done; 
but  do  not  pervert  funds  to  this  use  which  were 
given  for  an  entirely  different  purpose.  It  is  not 
honest. 

The  following  method  for  the  disbursement  of 
this  fund  is  respectfully  submitted  :  As  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Arrangements  agree  to  provide  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  commissioners  at  one  dollar 
a  day,  let  the  Treasurer  of  the  Assembly  pay  over 
to  them  the  aggregate  of  this  sum.  Of  course,  the 
amount  cannot  be  known  until  the  day  of  adjourn¬ 
ment.  Let  the  Committee  settle  all  bills,  and  sub¬ 
mit  a  detailed  account  at  the  close  of  their  work 
to  the  Treasurer;  thus — paid  for  board,  clerk  hire, 
stationery,  postage,  and  any  other  incidental  item. 
If  after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  a  surplus  re¬ 
mains,  let  it  be  returned  to  the  Treasurer,  who 
shall  keep  this  fund  distinct  from  every  other,  and 
see  that  no  portion  of  it  is  used  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  that  for  which  it  was  contributed. 

Wyoming. 


THE  ATTEMPTED  ASSASSINATION. 
Some  Incident*  and  Echoes  of  the  Terrible  Event. 


The  Entertainment  Fund. 

This  new  device  of  the  General  Assembly  is  a 
subject  that  demands  ventilation.  It  originated 
in  necessity  rather  than  choice.  The  Assembly 
had  become  so  large  a  body  that  only  importunity 
could  obtain  an  invitation  from  any  city  to  hold 
its  sessions  in  it.  It  was  impossible  to  propose  a 
method  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  body  satisfactoriy 
to  a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries,  and  therefore 
provision  must  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the 
board  bills  of  its  members.  Accordingly  at  the 
meeting  in  Chicago,  in  1877,  the  following  report 
of  a  special  Committee  on  the  Reduction  of  Repre¬ 
sentation  was  adopted : 

With  a  view  to  immediate  relief  in  the  difficul¬ 
ties  attending  the  entertainment  of  our  General 
Assembly,  your  Committee  unanimously  recom¬ 
mend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  That,  in  addition  to  the  mileage  assessment, 
the  Presbyteries  be  Instructed  to  forward  yearly 
an  assessment  of  one  cent  (subsequently  reconsid¬ 
ered  and  changed  to  two  cents)  per  church  mem¬ 
ber  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Assembly,  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  Supplemental-Contingent  Expense  Fund. 

2.  That  this  fund  shall  be  disbursed  from  year 
to  year  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  expense  of  en¬ 
tertaining  such  commissioners  as  are  not  other¬ 
wise  provided  for.* 

3.  That  the  Treasurer  be  authorized  to  pay  the 
account  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangemente,  after 
it  has  been  approved  by  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Assembly. 

This  arrangement  went  into  effect  the  following 
year  at  Pittsburgh,  when  the  Mileage  Committee 
reported  that  there  had  been  paid  into  the  Enter¬ 
tainment  Fund  $8,828.10.  It  is  likely  that  this  en¬ 
tire  sum  was  expended  for  the  entertainment  that 
year.  The  next  year,  however,  it  was  agreed  that 
board  would  be  furnished  at  one  dollar  a  day,  and 
this  understanding  has  since  then  been  maintain¬ 
ed  with  the  representatives  of  each  place  of  meet¬ 
ing.  There  was  received  from  the  churches  about 
the  same  amount  at  Saratoga  Springs,  Madison, 
and  Buffalo,  while  the  payments  were  largely  re¬ 
duced.  If  the  Treasurer  has  kept  this  fund  dis¬ 
tinct,  as  he  doubtless  has,  there  ought  to  be  a 
balance  standing  to  its  credit  of  over  $G,000. 
Whether  this  be  so,  is  however  uncertain,  as  the 
design  of  the  fund  appears  to  be  quite  generally 
ignored  after  paying  the  bills  of  the  year. 

The  Mileage  Committee  reported  at  Buffalo  so 
large  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  that 
one  cent  per  member  was  all  that  need  be  assessed 
the  present  year.  This  recommendation  was  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  the  Treasurer,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  increase  the  assessment  in 
future,  and  by  the  Permanent  Clerk,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  surplus  was  needed  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  Their  objections  to  the  Committee’s  re¬ 
port  were  effectual  to  add  half  a  cent  to  the  assess¬ 
ment.  How  can  this  action  of  the  Assembly  be 
justified  ?  Th^churches  paid  for  a  specific  pur¬ 
pose,  smd  part  of  the  money  was  applied  by  the 


THE  SABBATH— THE  LORD’S  DAY. 

By  Samuel  Bookstaver  Bell,  S.I). 

A  HYMN. 

And  did  “  the  sons  of  God  ”  all  “shout  for  joy,” 
And  did  “the  morning  stars  ”  together  sing. 
When  first  they  did  tlieir  highest  strains  employ 
To  make  all  heaven  and  earth  enraptured  sing 

With  loud  Hosannahs  to  their  Maker’s  might. 
When  they  beheld  the  glorious  array 
Of  all  the  finished  worlds  of  life  and  light 
On  that  first-resting,  sacred  Sabbath  day  ? 

Not  to  the  first-bom  olden  Sabbath  day. 

Not  to  the  free-bom  olden  Jubilee, 

However  blest  and  sanctified  were  they 
By  the  Allwise,  Omnipotent  decree ; 

But  to  our  new-born  Day  of  Christ  the  Lord 
Be  glory  given — His  resurrection  day— 

When  Seraphs  struck  the  new-strung,  conquering 


chord — 
He  risen  is ! 


their  glowing,  new-bom  lay. 

But  far  much  more,  our  thankful  souls  are  thrilled 
With  joys  that  angel  may  not  ever  know : 

For  he  hath  never  felt  the  pangs  tliat  filled 
Our  cup  of  sin  and  sorrow  here  below. 

But  now  our  new  creation  is  all  rife 
With  faith  in  Him- who  evermore  doth  cry 
“  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life !  ” — 

He  that  hath  Mo,  he  nevermore  can  die ! 


FAMILY  COVE.YANT. 

[Our  correspondent  “  Wyoming  ”  sends  us  this  unique 
document,  adding  that  it  has  been  very  much  honored 
by  the  several  branches  of  the  family  named.  Many 
of  our  readers  will,  with  him,  regard  it  “  as  worthy  of 
all  commendation — an  example  for  all  Christian  house¬ 
holds.” — Ed.  Evan.] 

Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  ISth,  1827. 

In  view  of  the  past  goodness  of  God  to  me  and 
my  family,  and  in  the  firm  belief  that  a  covenant- 
keeping  God  will  abundantly  bless  those  families 
that  call  on  His  Name,  I  would  recommend  to  my 
children  to  set  apart  some  portion  of  the  first  Sab¬ 
bath  evening  of  every  month,  between  the  hours 
of  eight  and  eleven  o’clock,  for  a  season  of  special 
prayer  to  the  Father  of  Mercies  for  the  infiuences 
of  His  blessed  Spirit  on  me  and  on  themselves, 
their  children,  and  their  children’s  children  to  the 
remotest  generations,  including  those  connected 
with  them  by  marriage ;  and  that  each  head  of  a 
family  sliall  keep  it  ever  in  charge  not  only  to  ob¬ 
serve  this  season  in  his  own  family,  but  also  so 
enjoin  it  on  his  descendants,  that  so  the- fear  of 
the  Lord  may  remain  with  them  and  theirs  for¬ 
ever.  [Signed]  Seth  Hastings,  Sen. 

We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  fully 
according  with  the  views  of  our  father,  do  hereby 
agree,  so  far  as  the  Providence  of  God  shall  en¬ 
able  us,  religiously  to  observe  the  foregoing  rec¬ 
ommendations. 


Mr.  Power  was  found  at  his  residence  in  Cor¬ 
coran  street.  He  said  it  gave  him  deep  plea¬ 
sure  to  say  that  in  his  opinion  President 
Garfield  was  spiritually  well  prepared  for 
death.  He  went  on  :  “  President  Garfield  has 
been  a  communicant  and  a  worshipper  in  my 
church  for  several  years,  and  I  have  always 
found  him  to  be  an  earnest,  faithful,  prayerful 
Christian.  I  have  known  him  in  prosperity, 
and  I  have  known  him  when  it  had  pleased 
God  to  afflict  him  sorely,  but  I  never  knew 
him  to  be  other  than  a  simple  and  unaffected 
Christian.  Some  time  ago,  three  or  four 
months,  I  think,  a  certain  member  of  Congress 
who  was  once  a  minister  of  the  Gospei,  but  is 
now  better  known  as  a  politician,  requested 
permission  to  preach  in  my  church.  I  did  not 
like  either  to  accede  to  or  refuse  his  request 
without  consultation,  so  I  called  upon  Presi¬ 
dent  Garfield  and  asked  his  advice.  I  do  not 
remember  his  exact  words,  but  as  nearly  as  I 
can  recall  tliein  they  were :  ‘  I  wouldn’t  allow 
him  to  pretich  in  my  pulpit  if  I  were  you,  but  I 
want  you  to  remember  that  in  my  church  rela¬ 
tions  I  am  plain  and  simple  James  A.  Garfield, 
and  not  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
would  hate  to  hear  a  sermon  tainted  with  poli¬ 
tics  preached  from  the  pulpit  of  our  little 
church.’  In  his  church  relations  President 
Garfield  has  always  been  particularly  simple 
and  unostentatious.  Never  in  all  my  long  ex¬ 
perience  of  him  have  I  seen  anything  in  his 
conduct  or  deportment  calculated  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  lofty  position  he  holds  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  As  far  as  one  mere  mortal  may  answer 
for  another,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  if  Pres¬ 
ident  Garfield  dies  this  night,  which  God  forbid, 
he  dies  as  one  who  has  made  his  peace  with 
God ;  he  dies  as  one  who  tried  to  do  his  whole 
duty  to  his  God,  his  country,  and  his  family 
should  die — an  humble,  penitent  Christian. — 
Rev,  Frederick  D.  Power,  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  Washington. 


[Signed]  Setli  Hastings  and  Wife,  Thomas  Hasj 
tings  and  Wife,  Elnathan  Judd  and  Wife,  Charles 


Hastings  and  Wife,  Orlando  Hastings,  Eurotas  P. 
Hastings,  Truman  Hastings,  Sopliia  E.  Hastings ; 
Grandchildren— Gerrit  P.  Judd  and  Wife,  John  c! 
Hastings,  Sophia  Hastings,  George  Hastings,  Ju¬ 
liet  Hastings,  Seth  P,  M.  Hastings. 

Jan.  1st,  I860. 

Having  observed  the  Family  Concert  for  thirty- 
two  years  and  upwards,  and  being  persuaded  that 
it  has  proved  to  be  a  blessing  to  me  and  mine,  I 
recommend  that  it  be  not  forgotten  by  my  chil¬ 
dren.  Geobge  Hastings. 

Chloe  P.  Hastings. 

Jan.  Ist,  1860. 

We  agree  to  observe  the  Family  Concert  as  above 
appointed  by  our  ancestor. 

Frederick  E.  Hastings,  Mary  S.  Hastings,  J.  E. 
Lee,  George  S.  Hastings,  Harriet  H.  Lee,  Julia  c! 
Hastings,  Edwin  H.  Hastings,  M.  B.  McNair,  Kate 
S.  Hastings,  Nellie  H.  Hastings,  Emily  P.  Has¬ 
tings,  John  M.  Hastings,  Ruth  B.  Hastings. 


One  of  the  most  touching  things  connected 
with  the  tragedy  is  the*  consideration  shown  by 
the  people  near  the  White  House,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  city,  for  the  comfort  of  the 
wounded  President.  Nowhere  do  you  hear  the 
pop  of  the  patriotic  seven-shooter  nor  the 
muffled  report  of  the  festive  firecracker.  Even 
the  ear-splitting  voice  of  the  torpedo  is  missed 
for  a  mile  around  the  White  House.  Indeed, 
there  seems  to  bo  in  all  parts  of  the  city  a  de¬ 
sire  to  make  the  day  one  of  mourning  and 
prayer  rather  than  of  joy  and  revelry.  Major 
Brock,  Superintendent  of  the  Police,  who  has 
lived  in  Washington  since  1847,  and  been  on 
the  force  since  1861,  says  he  never  saw  so  quiet 
a  Fourth  of  July,  and  the  quietness  is  due  “  to 
the  choice  of  the  people,”  says  the  Major,  “  and 
not  to  any  compulsion  on  tlie  part  of  the  po¬ 
lice.  Even  the  boys  seem  to  appreciate  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  This  morning  the 
superintendent  of  a  colored  Sunday-school 
called  upon  me  and  said  that  his  school  had 
fixed  upon  this  as  tlieir  picnic  day  and  made 
all  necessary  arrangements  ;  ‘  but,’  said  he,  ‘  if 
you  think  it  will  cause  any  disturbance  we  will 
postpone  it  indefinitely.’  I  told  him  to  go 
ahead,  but  to  have  no  singing  in  the  streets. 
The  President  of  the  Caledonian  Club,  whose 
games  are  being  held  to-day,  asked  whether  I 
disapproved  of  them.  I  told  him  that  so  long 
as  they  made  no  uproar  in  the  streets  I  would 
be  pleased  to  have  them  go  on.  The  club  vol¬ 
unteered  to  dispense  with  fireworks.  The 
dealers  in  fireworks  in  this  city  have  sustained 
great  loss.  One  store  that  usually  sells  Sl50 
worth  on  the  Fourth  had  taken  in  less  than  $2 
at  5  P.  M.  ‘  It  is  right,  though,’  said  the  plucky 
proprietor  ;  ‘  we  may  lose  money,  but  that  we 
can  make  up,  but  we  can’t  afford  to  lose  our 
President.’” — Letter,  July  4. 


Washington,  July  4. — It  seems  that  during 
the  journey  of  Mrs.  Garfield  to  Washington 
there  was  a  very  narrow  escape  from  what 
might  have  been  a  fatai  accident.  The  train 
that  brought  Mrs.  Garfield  from  Long  Branch 
consisted  of  an  engine  and  one  Pullman  car. 
When  within  two  miles  of  Bowie,  a  station  16 
milos  from  Washington,  the  parailel  rod  on  the 
side  of  the  angine  broke  while  the  wheels  were 
making  at  least  250  revolutions  a  minute.  The 
rod  is  a  steel  bar  which  connects  the  wheels, 
and  is  about  12  feet  long,  6  inches  wide,  and 
four  inches  thick.  As  the  engine  continued  to 
thunder  along,  although  the  engineer  immedi¬ 
ately  reversed  the  steam  and  put  on  the  air¬ 
brakes,  the  broken  rod  bounced  with  each  rev¬ 
olution  of  the  wheels,  tore  up  the  ties,  and  con¬ 
siderably  damaged  that  side  of  the  engine. 
This  continued  for  about  two  miles  before  a 
stop  could  be  effected,  so  great  a  headw'ay  had 
been  acquired.  An  eye-witness  states  that  as 
the  train  fiew  by  the  Bowie  station  the  splinters 
of  the  shattered  ties  filled  the  air.  Had  the  en¬ 
gine  left  the  track  the  Pullman  car  would  have 
been  splintered  into  kindling-wood  and  all  on 
board  would  have  been  killed.  Another  engine 
was  sent  out  from  Washington,  and  Mrs.  Gar¬ 
field’s  car  was  brought  to  the  city.  The  acci¬ 
dent  delayed  the  arrival  of  the  party  about  half 
an  hour.  Railroad  men  say  that  it  is  almost  a 
miracle  that  the  engine  did  not  jump  the  track, 
and  then  all  on  board  would  have  been  killed. 


The  late  event  at  the  State  capital  is  quite 
as  bewildering  as  the  news  just  received  from 
Washington,  and  indicates  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  rotten  in  the  political  and  moral  system 
of  the  whole  countrj*.  God  has  conferred  great 
blessings  on  this  country,  but  there  appears  to 
be  little  disposition  to  thank  Him  for  the  fact. 
The  rush  in  every  direction  appears  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  after  material  things,  to  the  total  neglect 
of  the  higher  and  more  Sfiiritual  necessities  of 
men,  and  no  wonder  that  the  country  is  visited 
with  disasters  like  this. — Mayor  Grace. 


Mrs.  F.  M.  Scoville,  a  sister  of  Charles  J.  Gui- 
teau,  lives  at  Beaver  Lake,  about  thirty  miles 
out  in  the  country  from  Milwaukee,  Wis.  She 
said  that  her  father’s  name  was  John  Guiteau, 
and  he  lived  on  Long  Island  when  Charles  was 
born,  in  1839.  The  Guiteau  family  dates  away 
back  to  the  French  aristocracy.  Her  great¬ 
grandfather  was  a  physician  to  the  King  of 
France,  and  until  the  latest  generation  all  her 
male  ancestors  had  been  physicians.  Mrs.  Sco¬ 
ville  had  not  seen  Charles  for  three  years.  He 
was  a  good-hearted,  shiftless  sort  of  a  fellow, 
who  ordinarily  had  good  sense,  but  who  had 
been  troubled  more  or  less  by  sickness.  Before 
he  was  born  his  mother  was  sick  with  brain 
fever.  His  mind  seemed  to  be  affected  by  this 
hereditary  trouble.  All  through  his  childhood 
he  was  flighty.  His  sister  had  no  doubt  that 
his  mother’s  sickness  had  affected  his  brain. 
His  father  was  cashier  of  the  Second  National 
Bank  of  Freeport,  and  was  highly  respected. 
Guiteau’s  mother,  Jane  Howe,  was  also  of  a 
good  family.  She  was  a  graduate  of  a  female 
seminary  of  New  York,  of  which  Miss  Willard 
was  principal.  A  brother,  John  W.  Guiteau, 
lives  in  Boston.  The  mother  of  these  children 
died  when  Charles  was  seven  years  of  age.  His 
training  from  that  time  depended  upon  his 
aunt,  who  resided  in  Freeport. 


Interviewed  in  confinement  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Scoville,  Guiteau  was  asked  the  di¬ 
rect  question  how  it  happened  that  he  under¬ 
took  this  sad  business.  He  said  :  “  It  came  to 
me  first  as  a  revelation  from  God,  while  I  was 
in  bed  one  evening  about  six  weeks  ago.  It 
came  as  a  revelation  to  me  that  I  should  kill 
Mr.  Garfield  and  end  the  difficulties  existing  in 
the  Republican  party.  The  next  morning  when 
I  got  up  I  thought  it  over.  I  thought  of  it  af¬ 
terward,  day  after  day, and  the  morel  thought 
of  it  the  more  I  became  convinced  it  was  the 
will  of  God  that  I  should  kill  Mr.  Garfield.  I 
had  nothing  against  him  personally  that  I 
should  kill  him.  I  respected  him  very  much, 
and  think  him  a  very  worthy  Inan  ;  but  the 
welfare  of  the  country  and  the  Republican  par¬ 
ty  seemed  to  me  to  require  that  I  should  put 
him  out  of  the  way.  I  became  satisfied  that  it 
was  the  will  of  the  people  too.” 

“  How  did- you  find  out  that  it  was  the  will  of 
the  people?  Did  you  go  and  ask  people  or 
speak  to  them  about  the  thing  ?  ”  asked  Mr. 
Scoville. 

Guiteau  laughed  at  this.  “  Of  course,”  said 
he,  “  such  a  thing  would  not  do.  It  would  not 
do  for  me  to  tell  people  what  I  was  going  to 
do.  No  human  soul  knew  of  it ;  no  human  be¬ 


ing  knew  a  word  of  it  or  had  any  intimation  of 
my  intention  in  this  matter.” 

“  But,”  persisted  Mr.  Scoville,  “  how  then  did 
you  find  out  what  the  people  thought  about  the 
thing  ?  ” 

“  O,”  replied  Guiteau,  “  I  studied  the  news¬ 
papers  every  day  and  found  from  them  what 
the  people  wanted.  I  cut  out  slips  from  these 
papers  every  day  which  showed  that  if  the 
Stalwarts  got  into  power  the  country  would 
be  satisfied  and  all  differences  would  be  ended. 
All  the  slips  so  cut  out  by  me  were  inclosed  by 
me  to  Attorney-General  MaeVeagh,  together 
with  my  explanation  of  why  I  was  going  to 
shoot  the  President,  and  I  asked  him  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  whole  in  a  newspaper.  He  has  done 
me  a  great  wrong  in  not  having  done  as  I  re¬ 
quested.  The  people  ought  to  have  my  rea¬ 
sons,  and  they  would  see  why  I  did  so.” 

The  matter  of  his  punishment  being  referred 
to,  Guiteau  promptly  replied :  “  They  can’t 
punish  me ;  there  can’t  be  murder  without  a 
murderous  intent,  and  I  have  never  had  any 
intent  to  murder  him.  I  had  no  more  intent  to 
kill  him  than  I  had  to  kill  you.  I  only  meant 
to  shoot  him  for  the  good  of  the  country.  Dur¬ 
ing  tlie  war  it  was  not  considered  a  crime  to 
slioot  rebels ;  neither  was  it.  Now,  to  shoot 
Mr.  Garfield  was  just  like  shooting  a  rebel  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  I  have  nothing  against  Mr.  Gar¬ 
field.  I  have  just  as  friendly  a  feeling  for  him 
to-day  as  you  have,  and  there  can’t  be  murder 
in  such  a  case  as  that.” 

“  But  suppose,”  continued  Mr.  Scoville,  “  that 
a  jury  should  find  differently,  and  should  con¬ 
vict  you  of  murder  ?  ” 

Guiteau  again  smiled.  Said  he :  “I  am  not 
afraid  of  that ;  the  Stalwarts  will  protect  me. 
Gen.  Arthur  will  be  President,  and  he  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  friend  of  mine,  and  others  of  the  Stal¬ 
warts  are  friends  of  mine,  and  they  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  see  me  suffer,  when,  by  my  act,  I  placed 
them  in  power.  But  this  whole  affair  will  be 
blown  over  in  thirty  days,  just  as  soon  as  the 
people  become  accustomed  to  the  change  and 
the  Stalwarts  are  in  power ;  and  when  they  get 
my  version  of  it  and  understand  the  reason  for 
the  act,  they  will  be  satisfied,  and  there  will  be 
no  further  complaint  about  it.” 

Guiteau  here  recurred  again  to  Attorney- 
General  MaeVeagh’s  conduct.  He  said:  “Gen. 
MaeVeagh  has  done  me  a  great  wrong.  It 
may  be  that  he  has  a  prejudice  against  me.  I 
recommended  Emery  A.  Storrs  of  Chicago  for 
Attorney-General.  Mr.  Storrs  is  a  particular 
friend  of  mine.  He  was  my  candidate,  and 
that  may  be  the  reason  why  Gen.  MaeVeagh 
has  not  given  my  version  to  the  public.  If  my 
reasons  were  made  public  the  people  would 
feel  very  different  about  it.” 

Mr.  Scoville  interrupted  Guiteau  here,  say¬ 
ing  :  “  But  the  President  may  not  die.  He 
may  survive,  and  even  then  your  punishment 
may  be  capital,  on  account  of  the  enormity  of 
the  crime.” 

Guiteau  answered :  “  The  President  will  die  ; 
I  know  he  will  die.  I  hear  of  reports  every 
once  in  awhile  to  the  effect  that  he  is  better. 
But,  mark  my  words,  he  will  die.  The  Lord 
intends  it.  The  Lord  directed  me,  and  He 
means  that  the  President  shall  die.” — Times’ 
Report. 


Unwashed  Communists  crowded  the  base¬ 
ment  beer -saloon  of  Citizen  Justus  Schwab  on 
the  4th,  blatant  even  beyond  their  wont.  The 
attempted  assassination  of  President  Garfield 
was  the  one  theme  of  discussion,  and  the  same 
boisterous  laugliter  was  heard  that  not  many 
weeks  ago  echoed  in  the  same  dingy  pot-house 
when  word  came  from  St.  Petersburg  that  the 
Czar  had  been  destroyed.  The  long-haired, 
collarless  individuals  gave  no  very  hearty  wel¬ 
come  to  The  Times’  reporter  who  ventured  in¬ 
to  their  midst.  Justus  Schwab  put  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance  at  his  beer  counter,  and  said  to  the 
reporter :  “  Of  course,  we  won’t  hold  a  public 
meeting  to  condemn  Guiteau.  What  do  we 
want  to  do  that  for?  We  haven’t  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  deed,  and  it  is  insolence 
for  you  or  anybody  else  to  suggest  that  we 
have  got  to  make  a  demonstration  to  free  our¬ 
selves  from  suspicion.  Yes,  we  applauded  the 
killing  of  the  Czar,  but  this  is  different.” 

“  How  different?  ” 

“  Now,  young  man,  I  have  no  time  to  talk 
with  you ;  don’t  come  bothering  me.  Grant 
has  intimated  that  we  Nihilists,  Communists, 
and  Socialists  are  responsible  for  Guiteau’s 
work.  Grant  is  a  fool ;  Grant  is  a  liar  ;  Grant 
is  corrupt.  Grant  wants  to  bolster  himself  up  ; 
but  he  had  better  be  careful  how  he  proceeds. 
He  should  thank  God  that  no  Guiteau  ever 
crossed  his  path  1  People  then  wouldn’t  have 
wondered  as  much  as  they  do  now.  And  he 
had  better  not  forget  that  no  day  is  ever  too 
late  for  Nemesis.”  Schwab  averred  that  the 
shooting  of  President  Garfield  vyas  no  surprise 
to  him.  “  It  is,”  he  said  with  emphasis  and  an 
exhibition  of  some  satisfaction,  “  the  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  the  corrupt  politics  of  the  country. 
Nothing  else  could  be  expected.” — Ib. 


Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  the  military  chief  of 
the  army,  being  asked  (by  a  Herald  reporter) 
“  What  is  your  idea  of  the  President’s  chances 
of  recovery  ?  ”  replied : 

“  I  have  thought  from  the  first  that  he  will 
recover,  and  I  think  so  now.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Sherman,  “  he  has  main¬ 
tained  from  the  first  that  the  President  would 
live.” 

“Certainly  I  have,”  said  the  General,  in  a 
bluff,  hearty,  encouraging  way,  “  and  now  that 
he  has  lived  nearly  four  days,  perhaps  I  have 
companions  in  the  belief.  I  should  have.” 

“What  caused  you  to  think  so.  General?” 
I  inquired. 

“  Well,  when  I  first  saw  the  President  upon 
the  morning  of  the  shooting  I  saw  no  evidence 
in  his  face  or  the  complexion  it  wore  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  his  wound  was  a  fatal  one,  I  have 
seen  a  good  many  men  struck  in  my  day,  and 
my  experience  has  taught  me  to  take  the  face, 
or  rather  the  complexion  it  wears,  for  my  guide 
in  making  up  my  opinion  of  the  chances  of  life 
and  death.  I  don’t  know  that  I  can  convey 
my  meaning  by  describing  it,  but  I  have  notic¬ 
ed  that  when  the  face  wears  a  certain  death¬ 
like  appearance,  as  people  generally  phrase  it, 
that  man  dies.” 

“  Then,  to  your  mind  the  face  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  when  you  saw  him  after  the  shooting 
didn’t  wear  that  peculiar  complexion  ?  ” 

“  No  sir,  it  did  not.  The  word  die  wasn’t  in 
his  face  so  far  as  I  could  see.  You  must  re¬ 
member  he  is  a  man  of  remarkably  fine  phy¬ 
sique,  exceptionally  robust,  and  possessed  of  a 
large,  well-knit  frame,  naturally  healthy  and 
strong  and  muscularly  powerful.  Besides,  his 
habits  through  life  have  been  most  correct,  and 
he  has  therefore  avoided  anything  that  would 
impair  his  health.” 

“  Then  his  vigor  increases  your  belief  in  the 
chances  of  his  recovery  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  it  does.  Had  he  been  a  less  mus¬ 
cular  or  less  healthy  man,  with  a  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  somewhat  weakened,  why  then  directly 
after  the  shooting  his  face  might  wear  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  which  I  spoke.  Will,  or  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  it,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  these 
matters.  If  a  man  has  pluck  and  plenty  to 
live  for,  and  the  President  has  both  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree,  he  don’t  die  so  easily,  and  after 
the  first  shock  of  the  wound,  which  may  be 
ever  so  serious  and  yet  not  very  painful,  he 
makes  up  his  mind  to  live,  and  half  the  battle 
is  won.”  .  .  . 

“  In  your  opinion.  General,  is  there  any  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  belief  that  the  shooting  was  the 
outcome  of  a  conspiracy,  however  small  or  in¬ 
significant,  political  or  otherwise?”  I  inquir¬ 
ed,  with  care  and  slowness. 

“  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,”  said  the  General, 
with  evident  impatience.  “  To  talk  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  of  any  kind  in  any  way  is  to  talk  the 
wildest  bosh.  The  dreadful  act  was  committed 
by  a  fool.  He  don’t  even  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
a  crazy  man,  and  if  he  is  what  may  strictly  be 
termed  insane,  he  is  so  because  of  his  wonder¬ 
ful  self-conceit  and  consuming  love  for  notorie¬ 
ty.  Conspiracy!,  not  at  all.  It  was  simply 
Che  act  of  an  individual  more  or  less  out  of  his 
mental  gear,  and  therefore  partially  irrespon¬ 
sible  for  his  act.  From  what  I  have  heard  and 
read  this  is  my  opinion  of  the  miserable  wretch 
and  his  motives.” 


In  the  course  of  an  interview  General  Grant 
said :  “  I  have  known  a  great  many  cases  of 
men  shot  very  much  in  the  same  way  where 
the  ball  was  lodged  where  it  could  not  be  found. 


The  men  would  rally  after  the  shock  and  then 
suddenly  change  for  the  worse,  contrary  to  the 
expectations  of  the  patient  and  physicians,  and 
then  die  in  a  few  hours.  I  remember  the  case 
of  General  Walker,  who  was  down  in  the  Mexi¬ 
can  war.  He  received  an  internal  wound  not 
unlike  that  of  the  President.  Every  one  thought 
he  would  die,  but  he  rallied  and  lingered  along 
two  or  three  months.  Like  the  President,  he 
could  not  turn  over  in  bed,  but  he  determined 
to  live,  and  finally  insisted  on  being  taken 
home.  He  was  carted  from  the  City  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  250  miles,  on  a  stretcher,  to  Vera  Cruz,  and 
from  there  by  water  to  New  York,  then  up  the 
Hudson  River  to  his  home  in  Troy.  He  re¬ 
mained  in  the  same  condition  several  months, 
then  finally  got  well,  fought  in  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion  and  was  killed.  As  to  Gen.  Arthur, 
the  shameful  and  villainous  manner  in  which 
he  has  been  slandered  by  the  bitter  newspaper 
press,  has  given  many  of  the  people  the  idea 
that  he  is  a  monster.  The  trouble  is  that  he  is 
but  little  known  to  the  people  generally.  I 
know  him  to  be  a  man  of  common-sense  and 
clear-headed,  with  good  associates— a  man  of 
integrity.  In  conclusion.  General  Grant  spoke 
most  feelingly  of  President  Garfield,  and  by 
voice  and  manner,  as  well  as  in  words,  showed 
the  intense  sincerity  of  his  desire  for  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  recovery.”^ _ 

Washington,  July  6.— The  attention  of  cler¬ 
gymen  and  members  of  the  Christian  Church, 
to  which  President  Garfield  belongs,  has  been 
unremitting.  Rev.  F.  D.  Power,  pastor  of  the 
Vermont-avenue  church.  Rev.  B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
president  of  Hiram  College,  Ohio,  and  Rev.  A. 
J.  Hobbs  of  Cincinnati,  have  been  constantl}'  in 
attendance  at  the  White  House ;  also  a  number 
of  the  prominent  members  of  Mr.  Power’s 
church,  anxiously  awaiting  developments  and 
ready  to  render  any  service.  Prayer  services 
are  being  held  twice  each  day  at  the  Vermont- 
avenue  church  at  12  M.  and  7  P.  M.  These  ex¬ 
ercises  have  been  freely  participated  in,  not 
only  by  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church, 
but  by  Christians  of  all  denominations  and  by 
strangers  in  the  city.  Among  those  in  attend¬ 
ance  were  Rev.  Drs.  Butler  and  Sunderland  and 
Revs.  Merrick,  Hobbs,  Schell,  Power,  and  others. 

Dr.  Sunderland  last  evening  gave  a  graphic 
account  of  his  interview  with  the  wounded 
President  at  the  depot.  The  Doctor  was  pass¬ 
ing  down  Pennsylvania  avenue  at  the  time  of 
the  shooting.  When  he  was  told  the  news  he 
ran  to  the  depot  and  was  permitted  to  speak 
with  the  President  when  he  was  taken  to  the 
upper  room.  Kneeling  by  his  side  Dr.  Sunder¬ 
land  said  “  Mr.  President,  you  are  the  servant 
of  God.  You  are  in  His  hands.  You  have  long 
trusted  Him,  and  I  say  to  you  the  heart  of  this 
great  people  will  go  out  to  God  in  prayer  that 
you  may  be  spared.”  The  President  calmly  re- 
pUed  “  I  know  it.  Doctor.  I  believe  in  God  and 
trust. myself  in  His  hands.” 

Another  remarkable  escape  from  death  came 
to  light  yesterday,  when  a  reporter  for  the  Tri¬ 
bune  accidentally  ran  across  Mr.  F.  A.  Barnard 
of  Denver,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Wisconsin  Regiment,  and  learned  from 
his  own  lips  how  he  had  been  snatched  from  the 
jaws  of  death,  even  after  the  surgeons  had  giv¬ 
en  up  all  hope.  His  story,  told  in  his  own  words, 
was  as  follows : 

“  I  was  shot,”  said  he,  “  in  front  of  Peters¬ 
burg,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1864,  through  the 
liver  and  the  left  lobe  of  my  lung,  the  ball  en¬ 
tering  on  the  right  side  of  my  body  and  passing 
out  at  the  left.  In  its  course  through  my  body 
it  perforated  the  liver  and  cut  the  gall  bladder, 
so  that  the  bile  ran  out  of  my  side.  Vomiting 
commenced  in  perhaps  ten  hours  after  I  was 
wounded,  and  eontinued  for  the  next  twenty- 
four  almost  constantly.  After  that  the  hic¬ 
coughing  set  in — one  of  the  symptoms,  as  the 
surgeons  consider,  which  precedes  death.  That 
lasted  perhaps  a  day  longer.  All  the  surgeons 
who  examined  me,  including  the  surgeon  of  the 
Ninth  Army  Corps,  pronounced  the  wound  mor¬ 
tal,  and  insisted  for  the  first  ten  days  that  I 
couldn’t  live.  On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day 
there  was  a  change  for  the  better,  and  from  that 
time  forward  I  improved  very  rapidly.  During 
those  first  ten  days  I  could  scarcely  retain  any 
nourishment  on  my  stomach.  A  very  little 
wine  and  a  little  soft  cracker  were  all  that  I 
could  keep  down.  I  actually  lived  against  the 
judgment  of  all  the  surgeons,  and  as  I  think, 
because  of  my  firm  belief  that  there  was  a 
chance  for  me  if  they  would  only  take  care  of 
me.  And  they  took  the  very  best  care  of  me 
that  was  possible.  As  soon  as  the  Corps  Sur¬ 
geon  examined  me  he  gave  orders  that  I 
shouldn’t  be  placed  on  an  ambulance.  I  was 
then  in  the  camp  hospital,  and  when  we  moved 
away  I  was  conveyed  on  a  stretcher.  I  lay  on 
one  side  all  the .  time,  without  moving,  and  I 
attribute  my  recovery  to  the  excellent  care  I 
received,  the  perfect  quiet  I  enjoyed,  and  the 
strength  of  my  will  power.  I  believed  I  was 
going  to  get  well,  and  as  President  Garfield 
says,  ‘I  took  the  chance.’  If  the  President 
lives,  as  I  pray  he  will,  his  recovery  will  be,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  result  of  his  remarkable  will 
power  and  his  splendid  physical  constitution 
and  absolutely  correct  and  healthy  habits.” 

To  look  at  the  Mr.  Barnard  of  to-day — a 
strong,  healthy,  vigorous  man,  taking  a  busy 
part  in  life — no  one  would  ever  imagine  that 
he  had  been  riddled  through  the  liver  and  lungs 
by  a  rebel  bullet. — Chicago  Tribune,  July  5th. 

Ex-President  Hayes  presided  over  a  meeting 
of  his  fellow-citizens  of  Fremont,  Ohio,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  and  on  taking  the  chair  said : 

“  Our  national  anniversary,  by  the  awful  trag¬ 
edy  at  Washington,  has  been  changed  from  a 
day  of  rejoicing  to  a  day  of  sorrow.  Universal 
anxiety  and  alarm  have  taken  the  place  of  joy 
and  gladness.  The  full  measure  of  the  calami¬ 
ty  is  known  only  to  the  Divine  Being,  whose 
intelligence  and  power  are  infinite.  Upon  that 
Being  we  must  rely  for  the  consolation  and  sup¬ 
port  which  in  this  hour  are  so  much  needed  by 
our  beloved  President,  by  his  distressed  vrife 
and  family,  and  by  all  of  his  relatives,  friends, 
and  countrymen.  No  human  forecast  can  pen¬ 
etrate  the  mystery  of  this  supreme  calamity. 
The  wounded  President  and  his  suffering  and 
anxious  wife  and  children,  and  his  aged  and 
widowed  mother,  are  in  all  our  thoughts,  in 
all  our  hearts  and  in  all  our  prayers.  Satur¬ 
day  morning  opened  brightly  before  them  with 
the  anticipated  happiness  of  a  trip  to  the  Hud¬ 
son,  to  the  loved  college  of  the  President  at 
Williamstown,  and  to  the  bracing  air  and  in¬ 
spiring  scenery  of  the  mountains  of  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

“Now  we  see  only  the  pall  of  suspense  and 
gloom  which  rests  upon  the  family  circle,  strick¬ 
en  and  weeping  at  the  bedside  of  the  [patient 
and  heroic  sufferer.  This  is  a  contrast  in  the 
presence  of  which  all  words  are  weak  and  vain. 
Silent  sympathy  and  earnest  and  fervent  pray¬ 
ers  are  all  the  help  that  we  can  offer  and  give. 
In  the  interest  of  free  institutions  and  of  hu¬ 
manity  the  crisis  demands  the  faithful  dis¬ 
charge  of  grave  and  high  duties  by  the  people. 
The  calamity,  great  as  it  is,  which  has  befallen 
President  Garfield,  and  through  him  our  whole 
country,  may  be  vastly  increased  by  hasty  and 
inconsiderate  declarations  of  opinions  in  regard 
to  it. 

“  If  the  horrible  assault  upon  the  President 
was  the  insane  act  of  a  single  irresponsible  per¬ 
son,  as  it  certainly  seems  to  have  been,  how  un¬ 
justly  the  good  name  of  our  country  would  suf¬ 
fer  by  even  a  suspicion  that  it  was  due  in  any 
degree  to  the  selfishness  or  evil  passions  of 
party  or  faction.  Insanity  is  in  every  civilized 
community  the  frequent  cause  of  fearful  trage¬ 
dies.  Such  calamities  are  found  among  all 
classes  of  people,  in  private  as  well  as  in  pub¬ 
lic  life,  and  like  the  convulsions  of  nature  are 
beyond  human  control.  President  Garfield  and 
his  family  have  the  warm  and  full  sympathy  of 
every  American  heart.  Our  country  in  this 
crisis  is  harmonious  and  united.  It  is  one  in 
sentiment  and  feeling. 

“  I  trust  that  President  Garfield,  whose  cour¬ 
age  and  self-possession  in  his  extreme  agony 
are  so  admirable,  will  be  permitted  to  see  with 
unclouded  vision  that  on  this  anniversary  of 
the  birthday  of  the  republic  it  is  the  united  and 
ardent  wish  and  prayer  of  every  American  in 
every  State  and  section  and  party  that  he  may 
soon  be  restored  to  health  and  strength  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
high  office  to  which  he  has  been  called.” 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

The  Dkpabtino  Comet  And  the  Aurora. — 
According  to  computations  at  the  Dudley  Ob¬ 
servatory  last  week,  the  comet  was  35,000,000 
miles  from  the  earth,  and  travelling  away  from 
FARMER’S  DEPARTMENT.  it  at  the  rate  of  1,000,000  miles  a  day.  Its  tail 

^  » —  was  estimated  to  be  over  35,000,000  miles  long. 

A  FARMER  OH  TEMPERAHCE.  The  Providence  Journal  of  July  6.  says  :  “  The 

A  long  temperate  life  is  far  b^ter  than  a  long  comet  is  leaving  us.  The  tail  diminishes,  the 

nucleus  grows  dim  and  lessens  m  dimensions 
temperance  lecture.  No  drunkard,  reformed  ^  after  night  it  becomes  visible  in  the 
or  unreformed,  is  as  good  a  citizen,  or  can  set  g^y  as  soon  as  darkness  veils  the  earth.  Trav- 
as  good  an  example,  as  a  man  who  was  never  elling  constantly  to  the  north  with  tireless 
drunk  and  Is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  ap-  pace,  its  gossamer  train  almost  grazes  the  polar 
..u  X  1.  V.1  i.  j  ..u  u  j  star.  The  tip  of  the  tail  is  now  more  decidedly 

palling  evils  that  have  blasted  the  hopes  and  northwest,  and  its  slow  circuit 

broken  the  hearts  of  untold  millions.  We  are  round  the  polar  star  may  still  be  witnessed 

glad  when  burglars  stop  stealing  and  when  from  the  time  the  twilight  fades  into  evening 

profane  men  stop  swearing.  And  we  are  just  gmy  until  the  rosy  glow  of  morning  puts  out 

as  glad  when  drunkards  stOD  drinking  ‘‘s  ' 

as  giaa  wnen  arunkards  stop  annking.  exceeding  beauty  which  have  outnvalled  the 

But  the  best  class  of  men  never  steal,  or  vex  northern  sky  during  some  of  the 

or  degrade  humanity ;  nor  do  they  shock  the  nights  of  the  past  week.  On  Saturday  night  a 

feelings  of  the  pure  In  heart,  or  taint  the  pure,  brilliant  aurora  spread  out  a  luminous  glow  in 

moral  atmosphere  by  their  foul-mouthed  pro-  northeastern  heavena 
,  ..  .  .  jxuux  the  scene  was  beautiful  beyond  desenption. 

faulty.  And  the  strongest  and  the  best  men  rpjjg  auroral  light  was  of  a  soft  golden  hue, 

withstand  temptations  ;  they  never  sell  their  and  the  atmosphere  seemed  suffused  with  that 

honor  and  their  manhood  to  the  whiskey-god ;  tremulous  brightness  th^t  often  precedes  the 

they  worship  in  no  debasing  bar-room;  they  suprisc.  There  was  no  display  of  radiant  col- 

never  roll  in  the  gutter  absolute  slaves  to  the  there  were  no  arches  of  hght,  or  stream- 

never  rou  in  tne  gutter,  aosolute  slaves  to  tne  reaching  to  the  zenith.  There  was  only 

whiskey-bottle  and  the  beer-k^.  They  need  the  golden  glow  that  almost  put  out  the  stars 
no  Maine  law  ;  they  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  rising  in  the  northeast,  transformed  the  com- 
They  have  enough  of  self-control  and  stability  cf'*®  *  more  fairy-like  structure,  and 

4.., ....  1.5K5.  ......  <,.>110...  changed  to  white  the  dull  yellow  of  the  nucleus. 

of  purpose  to  prohibit  the  rum-seller  and  the  display  of  aurora  wab  almost  as  rare 

rum-barrelB  from  eDslaviog  and  degrading  ^  advent  of  the  comet,  and  the  combiua- 
them  with  the  vile  stuff  that  “  biteth  like  a  tion  was  awe-inspiring  as  well  as  strangely 
serpent  and  stingeth  like  an  adder.”  beautiful.  On  Sunday  night  there  was  a  new 

The  men  who  were  never  drunk  are  your  true  Pbase  to  greet  obsei^ng  eyes.  The  wmet  had 
^  ^  passed  its  lower  culmination,  or  lowest  point 

temperance  men.  No  one  can  say  of  them  that  -tovyard  the  north,  lightning  flashed  from  a 
there  is  only  a  glass  of  whiskey  between  their  cloud  in  the  northwest,  while  further  west  the 
present  condition  and  a  common  drunkard,  moon  was  descending  toward  the  horizon. 
All  honor  to  the  men  who  get  no  ribbons  or  The  p^e  light  of  the  comet,  the  vivid  fl^hes  of 
.  ,  ,  ,  X.  1  .  IX  -XU  1  •  11  lightning,  and  the  light  of  the  moon  blended 

free  lunches,  and  never  And  fault  with  kindly  jjj  nightly  picture  with  an  impressive  har- 
ladies  and  rich  men  for  not  giving  them  a  boost  mony  and  beauty.  Some  observers  saw  on  the 
on  the  road  of  sobriety  and  honor.  Reform-  same  night  a  majestic  arch  of  white  light  in 


ed  drunkards,  as  a  general  tiling,  are  not  clean,  resembling  the  milky  way  in  cloudy 

pure  men  ;  the  degradation  they  have  passeil  our  skies  for  parte  unknown, 

through  in  a  certain  sense  clings  to  them  for-  and  the  time  for  its  observation  by  the  unaided 
ever,  and  there  is  some  danger  of  their  doing  eye  is  quickly  passing,  for  the  approaching  full 
more  hurt  than  good  to  the  virtuous  young  moou  will  greatly  dim  the  lesser  light.’ 


people  who  go  to  hear  them.  The  best  way 
to  work  for  temperance  is  to  be  temperate. 


The  American  Flag. — At  the  first  gathering 
of  the  Revolutionary  forces  many  different 
colors  were  adopted  by  different  troops  and 


Any  rowdy  can  get  drunk  ;  there  is  nothing  different  colonies.  Among  the  favorite  devices 

manly  or  grand  about  a  drunken  man  ;  on  the  were  the  pine  tree  of  Massachusetts  and  the 

contrary,  he  debases  and  degrades  everything  rattlesnake.  As  early  as  October,  1775,  the 

connected  with  him ;  and  he  has  no  right  to  subject  of  a  commo.n  flag  engaged  Washing- 
V  uiixx,  ouvu  ixc  uoo  uKj  iigui,  uu  atteotion,  but  the  device  he  then  sug- 

flnd  fault  and  taunt  men  who  were  never  guilty  gested  never  attained  much  currency.  Dr. 

of  the  sin  of  drunkenness.  A  man  does  not  need  Franklin  and  two  others  met  at  Cambridge 

to  shout  in  a  temperance  meeting  to  be  a  good  i*!  1775  and  settled  on  a  flag,  which  was  iii 

temperance  worker.  Every  sober  man’s  life  is  ‘b®  king’s  red  union  ensign  with  the  field 
^  ^  .  ,  striped  with  white,  so  as  to  give  thirteen  alter- 

a  long  argument  in  favor  of  temperance,  and  natg  red  and  white  stripes.  The  official  estab- 
his  influence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  wholly  on  lishment  of  this  flag  is  involved  in  obscurity, 
the  right  side.  All  that  is  wanted  is  for  every  H®  use,  however,  is  beyond  question.  It  was 
man  to  be  a  sober  man,  every  one  to  be  tern-  boisted  for  the  first  time  over  the  camp  at 
j  x,.  x.-  x  ,,  Cambridge  Jan.  2,  1776.  About  the  same  time 

pera.te  in  all  things,  and  then  the  untold  woe  hoisted  on  a  man-of-war :  Lieulen- 

and  wretchedness  of  drunkenness  that  has  af-  ant  John  Paul  Jones  with  his  own  hands  hoisted 
dieted  the  whole  human  family  for  ages  would  it  on  the  Alfred,  one  of  the  flrst  men-of-war 


be  wiped  out  of  existence  now  and  forever.  authorized  by  Congress.  The  first  success  of 

^  the  Continental  flag  was  the  capture  of  the 

WILLIAM  LiAMBiE.  British  brig  Edward  by  the  Lexington  in  April, 
1776. 

EHSILAGE.  By  act  of  Congress  of  June  14,  1777,  the  flag 

We  know  very  little  about  Ensilage,  its  was  established  as  thirteen  red  and  white 
value  or  cultivation  ;  but  on  request  we  give  stripes,  with  a  union  of  thirteen  white  stars  in 
the  substance  of  some  statements  made  in  a  a  blue  fleld.  There  is  no  record  of  the  discus- 
book  written  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Stephens  of  Boston,  sion  that  preceded  its  adoption.  Its  origin  and 
in  which  he  gives  his  own  experience  and  that  suggestion  are  completely  forgotten.  Paul 
of  twenty-five  practical  farmers  who  have  tried  Jones  was  foremost  with  this  flag  also,  hoist- 
the  system  and  furnish  their  testimony  in  its  ing  it  on  board  the  Banger  at  Portsmouth.  He 
favor.  There  are  now  supposed  to  be  about  was  also  the  flrst  to  hoist  the  flag  on  a  native- 
fort;>  -three  silos  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  built  ship-of-the-line,  the  America.  No  doubt 
Stephens  has  corresponded  with  the  gentlemen  this  flag  was  borne  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
represented  in  his  book,  and  from  the  accounts  which  took  place  eight  days  after  the  act  cre- 
which  they  themselves  give  of  the  matter  he  ating  it  was  first  officially  published  in  Phila- 
has  made  extracts,  and  from  his  own  experi-  delpnia.  From  that  time  it  was  inseparable 
ence  he  makes  comments  and  draws  conclu-  from  the  army  of  the  Revolution  in  all  its  suffer- 
sions.  He  not  only  furnishes  directions  for  ings,  successes,  and  flnal  triumph.  On  the  13th 
building  a  silo,  but  gives  the  proper  informa-  of  January,  1794,  the  number  of  both  stars  and 
tion  concerning  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  stripes  was  changed  by  Congress  from  thirteen 
the  crops  to  be  raised  in  order  to  All  the  pits,  to  fifteen.  This  was  the  flag  of  the  War  of 
“  Blunt’s  Prolific  ”  is  the  corn  which  he  recom-  1812,  and  the  “  Star-spangled  Banner  ”  of  Fort 
mends.  Last  Fall  he  seeded  the  ground  with  McHenry.  Under  it  the  brilliant  victories  of 
Winter  rye,  which  he  follows  with  a  crop  of  the  navy  were  won,  and  the  battles  of  Fort  Mc- 
corn  put  in  immediately  after  cutting  the  rye.  Henry  and  New  Orleans  were  gained.  An  act 
The  latter  is  cut  and  put  into  silo  for  Summer  of  April  4, 1818,  taking  effect  July  4th  of  the 
fodder,  and  is  expected  to  last  until  about  the  same  year,  provided  that  the  flag  should 
1st  of  October.  contain  so  many  stars  as  there  were  States  in 

In  the  matter  of  feeding  ensilage  and  his  the  Union.  The  present  number  of  thirty-eight 
method  of  building  and  filling  the  silo,  Mr.  was  reached  when  Colorado  was  admitted  into 


Stephens  says : 

“  In  feeding  the  ensilage  to  stock  they  ate  it 


the  Union  in  1876. 

Disregarding  the  alterations  in  the  number 


very  well,  cows,  yearlings,  and  calves,  except  of  stars,  our  flag  is  older  than  that  of  Germany, 
one  Jersey,  who  in  a  day  or  two  ate  it  well.  Italy,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Portugal,  Great 
My  cows  have  a  good,  warm,  well-venlilated  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  the  South  American 
basement  of  my  barn,  and  I  thought  they  look-  States.  Congress  omitted  to  prescribe  the  form 
ed  as  well  as  they  could  (before  using  the  en-  of  the  stars  or  their  arrangement.  Custom 
silage).  They  have  the  best  of  care,  are  well  fed,  has  made  the  stars  five-pointed,  following  the 
well  oedded,  thoroughly  carded  and  brushed  European  heraldry ;  the  stars  on  our  coins, 
every  day,  and  their  hide  and  hair  are.  as  clean  however,  have  six  points,  like  the  English.  In 
and  sleek  as  any  horse, .and  I  did  not  expect  that  the  Navy  flags  the  stars  have  always  been  ar- 
they  would  look  any  better,  if  quite  as  well ;  ranged  in  parallel  lines.  In  the  Army,  on  the 
but  I  must  say  I  never  saw  them  looking  as  other  hand,  they  are  generally  set  to  form  a 
well  as  they  do  at  the  present  time.  They  have  large  star.  In  our  other  flags  they  are  ar- 
less  grain  than  when  fed  upon  h^.  They  are  ranged  in  every  possible  variety, 
fat  enough  for  the  butcher,  lodflc  sleek  and  The  First  Railroads. — There  are  one  thou- 
bright,  their  hide  is  loose ;  and  every  farmer  gand  times  as  many  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
knows  with  these  indications  it  means  the  best  United  States,  says  Mr.  E.  A.  Wright  of  the 
of  health,  with  an  increa^  of  milk  in  quantity.  Railroad  Journal,  in  an  interesting  article  on 
and  the  quality  so  much  better  that  the  butter,  ^jjjg  subject,  than  there  were  in  1831.  Fifty 
with  its  rich  golden  color,  is  only  equalled  in  years  ago  the  American  roads  could  have  been 


flavor  by  the  June  grasses 


numbered  by  one’s  fingers  and  thumbs,  and 


“  Since  I  began  to  feed  ensilage  I  give  no  ttjg  total  length  of  railroad  then  in  operation 
hay  ;  each  cow  has  ite  50  to  60  pounds  of  en-  ^^^s  about  ninety-five  miles.  Now,  the  number 
silage  per  day,  with  six  quarts  of  shorts  ;  add  of  miles  in  operation  is  about  ninety-five  thou- 
to  this  for  milch  cows  two  quarts  of  com  meal ;  gaud  miles. 

this  is  for  a  day’s  feeding,  fed  morning  and  qifje  flrst  railroads  were  built  abroad,  and 
night ;  at  noon  half  a  peck  of  beets  or  carrots,  very  wide  in  structure.  At  New  Castle-upon- 
Cows  that  are  dry,  and  young  cattle,  no  meal ;  Tyne  a  man  named  Beaumont,  a  heavy  coal 
turnips  in  place  of  beets  or  carrots.  I  had  one  dealer,  some  time  before  1650,  constructed  a 
Jersey  cow  that  gave  four  quarts  of  milk  pep-  j^ooden  roadway  at  his  mines ;  at  least  twenty- 
day  up  to  the  time  of  calving.  She  brought  Bve  years  later,  a  roadway  was  described 
forth  a  fine,  healthy  calf ;  the  calf  is  now  four  which  is  supposed  to  be  like  that  built  by  Mr. 
weeks  old,  and  has  Improved  as  well  as,  if  not^  Beaumont,  It  consisted  simply  of  wooden  rails 
better  than,  when  the  cow  was  fed  upon  hay.'  gj^  or  seven  inches  wide  fastened  to  sleepers. 
The  co_w  has  been  fed  upon  ensilage  all  the  flye  or  six  feet  apart,  by  wooden  pegs.  On 
time,  with  six  quarts  of  shorts  per  day  ;  gives  a  these  the  heavy  carte  with  clumsy  wheels  were 
good  flow  of  milk,  and  looks  nicely.”  ^  pushed  or  drawn  along.  As  the  rails  were 

One  of  the  most  practical  letters  in  the  vol-  found  to  bend  and  to  offer  a  corresponding 
ume,  so  far  as  figures  go,  is  the  one  from  resistance  to  the  wheels,  the  plan  was  adopted 
Whitman  &  Burrell  of  Li^le  Falls.  They  say  :  m  gome  cases  of  nailing  plates  of  Iron  to  the 
“  On  the  26th  of  October  we  opened  the  silo,  gurface  of  the  wooden  rails.  Canals  at  this 
and  found  the^  fodder  as  green  and  sweet  as  time  were  receiving  the  most  attention  from 
when  first  put  in  ;  we  used  no  straw  under  thq  those  interested  in  improving  the  means  of  in¬ 
covers,  and  yet  right  next  to  the  boards  the  ternal  communication,  and  about  a  century 
com  was  all  right.  We  have  f^  the  stock  passed  (after  the  time  of  nailing  strips  of  iron 
since  Oct.  26,  and  they  are^  all  right,  looking  to  the  rails)  before  the  next  important  improve- 
and  feeling  well.  One  cubic  foot  of  ensilage  ment  was  made,  that  of  substituting  cast  iron 
weighs  47  pounds ;  we  are  feeding  65  pounds  for  wooden  rails,  Mr.  Stephenson  puts  the 
te  each  cow  per  day,  with  four  pounds  of  flrgt  manufacture  of  iron  rails  as  occurring  in 
middlings  and  a  half  pound  of  oil  meal  (cotton-  i767,  at  the  extensive  iron  works  of  Colebrook- 
seed  m^l).  We  had,  before  we  began  feeding  dale  in  Shropshire.  Iron  wheels  were  used 
the  ensilage  out  to  the  stock,  212  tons  ;  and  to  some  extent  ten  or  fifteen  years  before, 
the  exact  cost  of  harvesting  it,  filling  the  silos.  The  first  railroad  with  iron  rails  is  said  to  have 
putting  on  stone,  Ac.,  was  $217,  allowing  full  been  constructed  at  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  col- 
wages  for  our  own  time.  We  are  now  going  to  fiery,  Sheffield.  About  the  year  1810  malleable 
feed  50  to  55  pounds  to  each  cow  per  day,  and  iron  rails  were  first  introduced  at  the  coal 
Increase  the  grain  to  about  six  or  seven  pounds  works  of  Lord  Carlisle,  on  Tin  dale  Fell,  Cum- 
for  the  cows  still  giving  milk,  and  half  as  much  berland.  Mr.  John  Birkinshaw  obtained  a 
to  the  dry  ones.  This  212  tons  from  seven  patent  in  1820  lor  a  new  form  of  malleable  iron 
acres,  or  a  little  over,  is  a  large  result,  and  is  rails,  one  feature  of  which  was  their  increased 
equal  to  70  odd  tons  of  hay,  costing  but  three  length  over  those  formerly  used  ;  the  first 
dollars  per  ton,  or  ten  tons  to  the  pere.  We  malleable  iron  rails  being  made  in  the  form  of 
believe  that  by  putting  all  the  manure  back  on  bars  about  two  or  three  feet  long,  while  those 
the  seven  acres  of  land,  we  can  get  up  to  40  iniproved  by  Mr.  Birkinshaw  were  made  from 
and  possibly  50  tons  to  the  acre.”  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  length.  In  1817  a  queer 

;  invention  was  patented  by  Mr.  John  Hawks  of 

Whenever  a  cow^  manifests  the  slightest  sen-  Gateshead,  consisting  of  a  rail  made  of  both 
eiti^ness  when  being  milked,  the  udder  should  (j^gt  and  malleable  iron.  The  rail  was  made 
be  thoroughly  examined.  Milking  is  a  pleasure  of  a  bar  of  malleable  iron,  having  cast  iron  run 
to  the  cow  when  all  is  right.  Whenever  it  upon  ite  grooved  surface  in  a  state  of  fusion. 
o«a^s  to  afford  gratification  to  her  there  is  The  difficulty  found  in  manufacturing  them 
evidently  something  wrong,  which  should  at  prevented  the  general  use  of  the  rails,  though 
once  receive  attention.  there  were  undoubtedly  good  ideas  embodied 

That  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  two  pas-  in  the  principle, 
tures  will  keep  one-third  more  stock  than  the  The  cars,  or  “  waggons  ”  as  they  were  called, 
^me  number  of  acres  in  one  pasture,  has  long  of  those  early  days  of  the  railroad,  were  as 
been  kimwn  to  the  practical  farmer.  The  rea-  crude  and  clumsy  in  their  form  as  the  rough 
^n  is  that  the  stock  can  be  removed  before  it  play  carts  of  children  portrayed  in  pictures  of 
has  grazed  the  pasture  too  closely,  before  the  ancient  rural  life.  Previous  to  about  1750  only 
roots  of  the  grass  are  uncovered.  wooden  wheels  were  used.  The  front  wheels 


were  made  of  larger  diameter  than  the  rear 
wheels  to  keep  the  body  of  the  car  horizontal 
on  the  downward  grade,  the  roads  being  in¬ 
tended  chiefly  to  bring  loads  down  from  the 
mines  to  the  coal  yards  and  depots.  About 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  cast  iron 
wheels  began  to  appear,  and  for  a  time  it  was 
customary  to  have  two  of  the  wheels  on  a  car 
made  of  iron  and  the  other  two  of  wood. 

The  flrst  railroad  constructed  in  England  for 
carrying  passengers  was  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington,  which  was  opened  in  the  Fall  of 
1825,  though  for  the  transportation  of  general 
merchandise  there  were  several  wooden  rail¬ 
roads  of  short  length  In  use,  which  had  grown 
up  from  the  proven  utility  of  the  railroad  for 
carrying  coal.  The  coaches  wv're  drawn  by 
horses  (one  horse  to  each  coach,  the  coach  ac¬ 
commodating  half  a  dozen  passengers  inside 
and  twenty  outside)  at  a  speed  of  about  ten 
miles  per  hour.  The  question  of  building  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad  was  agi¬ 
tated  three  or  four  years  before,  but  the  road 
was  not  put  into  operation  until  five  years 
later,  in  1830.  With  the  conception  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad  the  idea  of 
using  other  power  than  horse  power  was  ac¬ 
tively  considered.  Mr.  Oliver  Evans  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  had  nearly  fifty  years  before  conceived 
the  idea  of  using  steam  carriages  on  ordinary 
roads,  and  about  the  year  180k)  was  at  work 
upon  an  engine  intended  for  a  railroad,  but  he 
met  with  little  encouragement.  The  proprietors 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad, 
however,  took  up  the  idea  and  offered  a  prize 
of  $2,500  for  the  best  locomotive  that  should 
be  produced  for  them.  Mr.  George  Stephen¬ 
son  built  the  successful  engine,  the  wonderful 
feats  of  his  “Novelty”  and  “Rocket”  soon 
establishing  the  supremacy  of  steam  on  rail¬ 
roads,  and  from  this  point  the  construction  of 
railroads  took  ite  greatest  impetus. 

New  yoRK  Railway  Tunnel. — The  route  of 
the  proposed  road  is  to  extend  from  near  the 
outlet  of  the  Hudson  River  Tunnel  in  Washing¬ 
ton  square,  thence  under  Wooster  street  and 
University  place  to  Fourteenth  street,  thence 
by  a  curve  under  that  street  to  Fourth  avenue, 
thence  under  and  up  Fourth  avenue  to  the 
“  Fourth  avenue  improvement,”  which  begins 
near  Forty-second  street.  A  double  track 
railway  is  to  be  in  the  tunnel  in  connection 
with  the  one  that  is  to  extend  under  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  and  debouch  at  Hoboken.  The  tun¬ 
nel  is  to  be  at  least  eighteen  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  The  alleged  object  is  to 
carry  freight  and  ultimately  passengers  under 
the  city  to  New  Jersey,  so  that  cars  may  run 
direct  from  Boston  or  Montreal  to  New  Orleans, 
Charleston  and  other  Southern  cities,  without 
the  annoyance  and  delay  of  a  New  York 
transfer. 

HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

A  Timely  Caution. — We  have  just  read  with 
unusual  interest,  writes  a  correspondent,  a 
tiinelj'  article  in  a  medical  monthly  from  the 
pen  of  Joseph  H.  Warren,  M.D.,  (a  distinguish¬ 
ed  physician  and  member  of  the  British  Medi¬ 
cal  Association,  author  of  “Hernia,”  &c.,)  of 
Boston,  upon  the  great  increase  of  kidney  dis¬ 
eases;  from  which  I  quote  a  few  paragraphs  of 
practical  importance  to  the  people,  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  especially.  After  giving  mi¬ 
nutely  the  nature  of  the  organs  and  the  diseases 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  Dr.  Warren  says : 

“  The  food  of  to-day  is  far  more  stimulating, 
and  a  far  greater  variety  enters  into  our  diet, 
taken  with  much  more  flavoring  and  seasoning, 
than  formerly — soda  and  potassa  in  the  bread 
and  pastry,  highly-spiced  meats,  and  other  con¬ 
diments.  These  create  thirst,  and  of  course 
much  more  fluid  is  called  for.  But  the  worst 
of  all  is  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  alco- 
hoiic  stimulants  now  being  consumed  by  man¬ 
kind  in  all  countries  of  high  civilization.  The 
nervous  system  is  constantly  excited  from  the 
surroundings  of  our  daily  fives,  which,  with 
more  general  education  and  other  moral  and 
social  elements  is,  I  suspect,  at  the  bottom  of 
this  call  for  stimulating  drink  and  food.  Thus 
we  are  dlpsosis  or  morbid  with  qonstaut  thirst 
for  fluid  and  food.  This  extends  and  becomes 
dipsomania,,  OP  mad  .thirst,  of  the  drunkards. 
Besides,  almost  everything  in  patent  modicinto 
is  diuretic.  All  kinds  of  spas  or  springs  are 
brought  to  our  notice  daily,  recommended  for 
just  this  effect  on  the  kidneys.  Many  this 
year,  as  they  do  every  year,  wiil  go  to  some 
one  of  the  fashionable  watering  places,  and  if 
free  drinkers,  will  select  those  springs  or  places 
that  have  the  most  power  and  diuretic  and 
purgative  effect,  to  come  home  later  to  us  with 
confirmed  Bright’s  or  some  other  kidney  dis¬ 
ease.  From  no  small  amount  of  observation  I 
have,  year  after  year,  seen  results  of  this  kind, 
and  I  do  freely  think  that  much  of  the  disease 
of  the  kidneys  is  produced  by  people  drinking 
too  much  water  and  other  fluids,  particularly 
those  waters  that  are  loaded  with  soda,  potassa, 
dnd  other  salts  ;  not  only  by  their  too  free  use 
at  the  many  .mineral  springs,  but  from  that  at 
the  apothecaries’  fountains  and  that  put  up  by 
mineral  spring  or  water  companies  in  all  of 
our  large  cities.  If,  then,  we  would  escape 
diseases  of  the  kidneys,  we  should  take  just 
liquid  or  fluid  sufficient  to  quench  our  natural 
thirst  and  no  more,  and  this  should  be  of  the 
very  purest  and  unstimulating  kinds — no  alco¬ 
hol  or  other  narcotics — and  our  food  should 
consist  of  the  more  simple  kind.  If  we  would 
be  exempt  from  the  many  diseases  of  the  kid¬ 
neys,  abandon  all  alcoholic  drinks  of  whatever 
kind  or  nature,  and  no  matter  in  what  form. 
The  excessive  use  of  diuretics  is  then  a  cause 
of  the  present  increase  of  kidney  diseases  ; 
they  overload  the  kind,  eliminating  office  of 
these  organs,  and  disease  and  death  on  every 
hand  is  the  result.”  P.  C.  H. 

Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drugs. — The  law 
on  this  subject  passed  by  thti  Albany  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  approved  by  Gov.  Cornell  on  the  2d  of 
J une,  we  here  give  in  its  essential  features  : 

Section  I.  No  person  shall  manufacture, 
have,  offer  for  sale,  or  sell  any  article  of  food 
or  drugs  which  is  adulterated  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  Act,  and  any  person  violating  this 
provision  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor,  and  upon  conviction,  shall  be  punish¬ 
ed  by  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  for  the 
flrst  offence,  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  subsequent  offence. 

Sec.  II.  The  term  “  food  ”  shall  include  every 
article  used  for  food  or  drink  by  man.  The 
term  “  drug  ”  shall  include  all  medicines  for  in¬ 
ternal  or  external  use. 

Sec.  III.  An  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act— 

а.  In  the  case  of  drugs, 

1.  If,  when  sold  under  or  by  a  name  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  it 
differs  from  the  standard  of  strength,  quality, 
or  purity  laid  down  therein. 

2.  If,  when  sold  under  or  by  a  name  not 
recognized  in  the  United  States  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  but  which  is  found  in  some  other  phar¬ 
macopoeia  or  other  standard  work  on  Materia 
Medica,  it  differs  materially  from  the  standard 
of  strength,  quality,  or  purity  laid  down  in 
such  work. 

3.  If  ite  strength  or  purity  fall  below  the  pro¬ 
fessed  standard  under  which  it  is  sold. 

б.  In  the  case  of  food  or  drink, 

1.  If  any  substance  or  substances  has  or 
have  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  reduce  or 
lower  or  injuriously  affect  ite  quality  or 
strength. 

2.  If  any  Inferior  or  cheaper  substance  or 
substances  have  been  substituted  wholly  or  in 
part  for  the  article. 

3.  If  any  valuable  constituent  of  the  article 
has  been  wholly  or  in  part  abstracted. 

4.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of,  or  be  sold  under 
the  name  of,  another  article. 

5.  If  it  consists  wholly  or  in  part  of  a  deceas¬ 
ed  or  decomposed,  or  putrid  or  rotten,  animal 
or  vegetable  substance,  whether  manufactured 
or  not,  or  in  the  case  of  milk,  if  it  is  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  a  diseased  animal. 

6.  If  it  be  colored,  or  coated,  or  polished,  or 
powdered,  whereby  danjage  is  concealed,  dr  it 
is  made  to  appear  better  than  it  really  is,  or  of 
greater  value. 

7.  H  it  contain  any  added  poisonous  ingredi¬ 
ent,  or  any  ingredient  which  may  render  such 
article  injurious  to  the  health  of  a  person  con¬ 
suming  it. 

Sec.  rv.  The  State  Board  of  Health  shall 


take  cognizance  of  the  interests  of  the  public 
health  as  it  relates  to  the  sale  of  food  and 
drugs  and  the  adulteration  of  the  same.  It 
shall  also  have  the  supervision  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  public  analysts  and  chemists.  Within 
thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  the 
Board  shall  adopt  such  measures  as  may  seem 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  this  , 
Act,  and  prepare  rules  and  regulations  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  proper  methods  of  collecting  and 
examining  articles  of  food  or  drugs,  and  for 
the  appointment  of  the  necessary  inspectors 
and  analysts. 

Sec.  V.  Every  person  selling  or  offering  or 
exposing  any  article  of  food  or  drugs  for  sale, 
or  delivering  any  article  to  purchasers,  shall 
be  bound  to  serve  or  supply  any  public  analyst 
or  other  agent  of  the  State  or  local  board  of 
health  appointed  under  this  Act,  who  shall  ap¬ 
ply  to  him  for  that  purpose,  and  on  his  tender¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  same,  with  a  sample  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  purpose  of  analysis  of  any  article 
which  is  included  in  this  Act,  and  which  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  person  selling. 

Cure  for  Constipation. — Four  weeks  ago  we 
published  the  statement  of  a  correspondent 
that  Dalma’s  New  Process  Graham  Meal 
is  a  cure  for  constipation.  Several  persons 
have  since  inquired  where  this  meal  is  made. 
In  response  the  same  correspondent  writes  us 
as  follows : 

I  do  not  know  of  but  one  place  where  Dal¬ 
ma’s  New  Process  Graham  Meal  is  prepared, 
and  that  is  in  the  mill  of  H.  V.  Weed,  Havana, 
Schuyler  county,  N.  Y.  It  can  be  had  in  large 
or  small  quantities  at  his  mill.  The  price  is 
the  same  as  for  the  best  white  flour.  There 
are  two  grades  :  “  The  Ordinary,”  for  common 
use,  and  “The  Extra,”  for  extreme  cases  of 
constipation.  I  have  not  as  yet  learned  that 
the  new  process  of  preparing  the  meal  has 
been  given  to  the  public,  but  think  it  has  not. 

<«  VICTOKY !  ’* 

Under  this  caption  a  gentleman  in  Ipwa,  who 
had  procured  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment 
for  his  wife,  writes :  "lam  surprised  at  finding  her 
so  much  improved  in  health.  When  she  began  using 
the  Oxygen  she  could  not  sit  up  more  than  four 
hours  at  a  time;  could  not  walk  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  Improved  from  the  first  inhalation,  and 
now,  having  used  the  treatment  for  six  weeks, 
does  considerable  work  around  the  house,  and  can 
walk  two  miles  and  not  be  tired.  Raises  no  more 
bloody  matter.  No  cough.  Sleeps  and  eats  well. 
All  that  I  can  say  is  ‘Thank  God  and  Drs.  Starkey 
&  Palen  !  ’  ”  Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen, 
its  Nature,  Action,  and  Results,  sent  free.  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  and  1111  Girard  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Way  the  Wind  is  Blowing. 

The  Hon.  Geo.  H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia, 
in  a  letter  which  has  just  been  published,  says : 

“  I  can  heartily  recommend  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  U.  S.,  to  all  persons 
desiring  insurance  in  a  strong,  liberal,  prompt 
company.  I  have  proved  my  own  faith  in  it  by 
insuring  my  life  on  the  Tontine  plan.  The  policy 
has  already  matured,  and  I  have  received  my 
money  upon  it,  on  the  same  basis  with  the  rank 
and  file  of  policy-holders,  and  am  thoroughly  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  result.” 

In  acknowledging  the  settlement  of  his 
Equitable  Tontine  policy,  Mr,  Charles  W.  Barstow 
of  St.  Louis,  says:  “This  has  proved  to  be  the 
cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  insurance  I  have 
ever  had,  the  net  cost  being  less  than  $5  per  an¬ 
num  per  thousand ;  and  this  in  a  company  of  the 
greatest  financial  strength.” 

Mr.  J.  D.  Gillett  of  Elkhart,  HL,  says:  “  I 
have  been  insured  for  $20,000  for  eleven  years,  at 
a  cost  of  $85.60  per  annum,  surely  a  strong  enough 
argument  for  the  Equitable  and  its  Tontine.  My 
confidence  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  I  have 
taken  a  policy  upon  the  life  of  my  son  for  $20,000 
in  the  Equitable,  on  the  Tontine  plan,  being  be¬ 
yond  the  insuring  age  myself.” 

Mr.  Samuel  L.  Tillinghast  of  East  Green¬ 
wich,  R.  I.,  says :  “  This  showing  is  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  convinces  me  of  the  superior  value  of 
the  Equitable  Tontine  policies  over  those  issued 
by  any  other  company.” 

Mr.  L  R  Moores  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
sais:  “These  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and 
recommend  in  strongest  possible  manner,  not  only 
the  Tontine  Policy,,  but  the  company  which  had 
the  enterprise  to  Introduce  it.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Monahan,  President  of  the 
Fulton  National  Bank,  New  York  city,  says:  “I 
recommend  the  Tontine  plan  to  those  insuring,  as 
proving  better  than  ordinary  policies,  the  returns 
are  so  much  larger.” 

Commodore  William  N.  Jeffers  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  says:  “My  experience  in¬ 
duces  me  to  recommend  the  Tontine  ptan  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  as  a  better  plan 
of  insurance  than  any  other  that  I  know  of.” 

Hon.  George  M.  Brinkerhoff,  lately  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Insurance  Department  of  Illinois, 
says :  “  Certainly  no  better  endorsement  of  the 
Tontine  method  as  introduced  by  the  Equitable 
could  be  given,  than  the  results  of  my  own  policy.” 

Mr.  A.  M,  Vaughan  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  says  : 
“I  have  heard  that  assessment  insurance  is  the 
cheapest  of  all,  but  my  policy  convinces  me  that 
there  is  no  Insurance  which  costs  so  little  os  the 
Tontine.” 

Mr.  A.  J.  Nutting  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  says  : 
“This  settlement  has  been  very  satisfactory  to 
me,  having  cost  me  less  tlian  $100  per  year  to 
carry  $20,000  insurance.  It  is  even  cheaper  than 
cooperative  life  insurance.” 

Hon.  Thomas  Carney  of  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  says  :  “  I  regard  your  Tontine  system  of 
insurance  the  best  for  the  Insurer  which  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  Invest  in,  or  to  investigate. 

I  have  also  carried  policies  in  the  Mutual  Life, 
N,  Y.,  and  Connecticut  Mutual  of  Hartford,  on  my 
own  and  other  people’s  lives,  have  watched  closely 
the  dividend  and  treatment  of  policy-holders  by 
those  companies,  and  I  say  in  all  candor  that  your 
Society  has  more  fully  met  my  approbation  than 
any  company  1‘have  had  business  relations  with.” 

The  EquiTABLE  Life  Assurance  Society 
is  the  only  company  able  to  show  the  actual 
RESULTS  of  matured  Tontine  policies,  and  to  show. 
LETTERS  from  persons  icho  hare  held  such  policies. 

It  is  proper  to  make  this  announcement, 
because  agents  of  another  insurance  company 
have  reprinted  anonymously  a  number  of  the 
letters  written  to  the  Equitable  Society — ex¬ 
punging  from  them  the  name  of  the  Equit¬ 
able,  and  thus  attempting  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  policies  referred  to  were  issued 
by  their  own  company !  A  more  striking  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  excellence  of  the  EQUITABLE’S 
TONTINE  SAVINGS  FUND  plan  of  insur¬ 
ance  could  not  be  rendered. 


REED  &  BARTON, 

EitahUflied  1824, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Silver-Plated  Table  Ware 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

*  ,  686  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

For- Sale  by  Dealers  in  Silver  and  Silver-Plated  Ware. 


WO  BOOK  EVER  GAVE  BETTER  SATISFACTION 
THHulT 

and  peoullarlf  adapted  for  SuadaY^Sohooli.  and  to  pop¬ 
ular  it  has  no  equal.  Send  for  tample  copy  before 
•apply  TonrSehool.  Prlee.SftcU;$^OOperdos.by^p 
Central  Itoek  Coaeern.  ObioaKo.  lU..  Cineinnati.  O. 
or  Oliver  DltMn  4?  va.,  Boston  and  New  YorJt. 


i  SELLER! 


There  are  martyrs  to  headache  who  might  be  cured 
by  using 

Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient. 

The  storaacb,  overburdened  until  Its  recuperative  power 
is  weakened,  revenges  Itself  upon  the  poor  bead,  which  it 
makes  to  ache  and  torture  the  offender.  The  use  of  this 
aperient  will  carry  off  naturally,  and  almost  ImpercepUbly, 
the  offending  cause.  The  disease  Is  removed  and  the  head 
ceases  to  ache. 

SOU)  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

A  GREAT  OFFER 

THIS  MONTHIII 

lAfUfENSB  STOCK  af  New  Os  Second  Hand 
PIANOS  &  ORGANS  M  GREAT  BARGAINS. 
NewORGANS,S30,up.  New  PIANOS,  SlSOk 
up,  cash.  WAR^NTED  SIX  years.  Instil 
nents  sold  on  Small  Monthly  Payments.  Also. 
to^Liet,  and  Rent  Applied  IfniMased. 

ly  p)TT’T5  OENT.NET. 

*  %.  Security  Three  to  Six 

Times  the  Loan,  without  the  Buildings.  Interest 
Semi-Annual.  Loans  safe  beyond  question.  Long  ex¬ 
perience.  Nothing  ever  been  lost.  26tb  year  of  residence. 
Best  of  references.  Send  for  particulars  if  you  have  money 
to  loan. 

D.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON, 

Negotiator  of  Mortgage  Loans,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Agents  wanted  for  the  Best  and  Fastest-Selling 
Pictorial  Books  and  Bibles.  Prices  reduced  33  per  cent 
NATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ACTIVE  AGEN'IS.  Tnch«n,  Stalnt.,  Vn 

Wanted  to  SsU  TESTIMONY 

n-Sfn.  A  fS.'FQ  Herbert  W.  Morris,  D.D. 

I  llCs  JiiliJ#  Author  O/Seitice  and  the  Bible,  etc. 

A  Grand  Arrav  of  BvideDcet,  Aids,  Wltneatei  and  Records, 
nvm  History,  Natural  Science,  Modern  Research  and  Every  De* 
partment  of  Human  Knowledge.  Jiecomm^nded  by  the  ^ees 
and  Leading  Cleroy  0/  oU  Denominatione,  A  Magnlflcent  Vol* 
nme  Salted  to  th*  Times.  Clear  Type.  Fine  Illustrations. 

Paper  and  Binding.  Sell*  Rapidly  and  Agente  Jtaeily  Clear 
to  $100  per  moath.  Send  for  Description  and  Terms  to 

J.  C.  MoCURDY  A  CO.,  PBUa.,  Pa. 


KOItlD 

H^drai/lic  Q) 

o7  Ifewlfbigi. 

Jum  28th,  7(F1. 

The  Directors  of  this  Company  have  this  day  dsriared  a 

DIVIDEND 

of  Three  Per  Ont.  upon  its  preferred  stock  for  the 
three  months  ending  June  28th,  payable  on  Monday,  July 
25th,  at  the  office  of  the  Union  Investment  and  Promoting 
Company,  155  and  157  Broadway,  New  York.  Transfer 
Books  will  be  closed  from  July  18tb  to  Jnly  25th,  inclusive. 

OEO.  W.  WARREN,  Treasurer. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Pure  bred.  Registered.  We  have  a  large  herd,  and  offer 
animals  of  different  ages  for  sale. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROS.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

-  PASTORS  OR  TRUSTEES 

About  BCILDINQ,  Rexodklino,  ;;or 
FBESOOINQ  Churches,  should  read 
our  Pamphlet  on  NEW  MODE  OF 
FRESCO  PAINTING,  worrantei  pro</ 
agaxntt  leaky  rooft.  Plans,  speclflca- 
tlons,  and  estimates  for  new,  or 
the  Remodeling  or  Frescoing  of  old 
Churches,  furnished.  Fresco  deco¬ 
ration  of  private  residences  execut¬ 
ed  In  the  latest  styles.  Address 
J.  STANLY  D’ORSAY  A  CO., 

67  Bible  House.  Established  1860. 

I  Pamphlet  sent  tree  as  above. 


COMWENmOR. 


v’gACOMWENmOR.jK;jL. 

On  •ntira  Bibla.  In  one  volome,  ev«r  published. 

by  900  ablest  sebolars .  Adapter  to  all ;  embodies  latest 
research.  Containi  Life  of  St.  John;  Ub!«s  showing  time  of 
•ash  patriareh,  prophet  snd  king;  authorship  and  dates  at 
bookg  of  Bi  ole ;  how  the  earth  was  peopled  from  N  oah ;  par¬ 
ables  and  miraoles  of  Old  and  K ew  Testaments ;  the  twsn^- 
four  Sermons  of  Christ  in  their  order;  the  eighteen  miraeleo 
of  the  Apostles .  1 09$  pages .  4T5  Ulastrations.prioe  .$8.Tlm 
Extra  terms.  Selling  fast.  Agents  making  $900  to  $40#* 
a  month,  Brs^cy  dnrrwUwn  Jt  €«••  M  N.  4th  St.*  Phils 

AneiitB  GOLDEN 

I>  A  lAf  SI  I.XGHT  on  the 
UM  WW  IW  GREAT  P'VTVRIQ. 

School  Teachers,  Students,  Young  Men  snd  Ladles,  acting 
as  agents  for  this  book  are  making  over  $100  a  month.  Sells 
fast.  One  agent  sold  71  flrst  16  days,  another  46  In  8  days, 
another  11  In  one  day,  another  15  and  5  Bibles  In  flve  days. 
Secure  territory  quick.  Also  agents  wanted  for  the  best 
Illustrated  Revised  New  Testament,  and  for  the  flneet 
Family  Bibles.  Send  for  circulars  and  Sample  Pages. 

P.  W.  ZKIGLER  A  CO.,  91B  Arch  St.,  Phlladel.,  Pa. 


run  Official  Report  A  complete  and  accurate  report  of 

o.Tit.  one  of  the  moat  important 

elMtiuitcal  m.«i<na.ln  the  world. 
SECOND  Eneyelopodia  of  EtUty  and  Doe. 

PRESBYTERIAN  j™'', 

COUNCIL*  Preeby^iian.  No  library  com- 

sDiTBDBY  plete  without  it.  One  Massive 

K.T.Dn.  PATTERSON  Illume,  1154  pp.  Nloely  printed. 
J  ......  Well  bound.  Ten  pages  Colored 

and  SALES.  Plates.  Price  per  copy,  S3.00. 


U' 


Full  descriptive  Circulars,  Terms,  etc.,  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed,  |>oetage  prepaid,  by 

J.  0.  HcOURDT  *  CO.,  Fnbf.,  <31  Chsstnntit.,  Phlla..  Pa- 

HOLDS  INK  FOB  A  WEEK’S  USE. 

The  MacKinnon 

ZBZSZT7M  FOIXTTES  . 

PEN, 

OE  FLUID  PENCIL. 

The  only  Reservoir  Pen  in  the  World 
with  a  Circle  of  Iridium 
around  the  Point. 

Always  Ready.  Always  with  you. 
Cannot  Blot.  Cannot  be  worn 
out  in  a  Lifetime. 

MACKIMON  PEN  CO., 

182  BROADWAY, 

Corner  of  John  Street,  New  York. 

General  Supply  Depots  In  all  principal  cities  In 
America  and  Europe. 

ANY  GOOD  INK  MAY  BE  USED. 

New  York  Uptown  Branch  at  BKENTANO’S, 
5  Union  Square,  New  York. 


’ANCHORMLINE 


OARBYINO  UNITED  STATES  MAJH. 
NEW  YORK  AN  GLASGOW. 

KTEBT  BATintSAT. 

From  Piers  SO  and  SI,  North  River. 
•LAteOW,  LIVERPOOL.  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFAST. 

Oshln,  SOO,  S70,  S80  ;  Excursion,  SISO  to  SIAO.. 
Second  Cabin,  *40.  Steerage,  SSS. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

XVZBT  SATUBDAY. 

From  Pier  46,  North  Rfverv 

Cabin,  USS  and  065.  Ixcurslen,  SlOO  and  •ISC' 
Steerage,  SSS.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

DrefU  Utued  far  eay  ammmt  a4  Ourrmt  Mates. 
HBMDEBSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Qreeiw 

XX  COT  (not  painted,  White  Duck)  $2. 

nAmn  r—s  ^  h. 


if -3  •  axievwoc'N^r'  ?”IJ 

|Sa  ,  mmiK' wusht  It  Sn 

Makes  a  perfect  bed.  No  mattress  or  pillows  required. 
Better  than  a  hammock,  as  it  fits  the  body  as  pleasantly, 
and  lies  tlraight.  Folded  or  opened  Instantly.  Self-fasten¬ 
ing  It  Is  just  the  thing  for  hotels,  offices,  cottages,  camp- 
meetlDgs,  sportsmen,  etc.  Good  for  the  lawn,  plazsa,  er 
“coolest  place  In  the  bouse.”  Splendid  for  invalids  or 
children.  Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  or  C.  O.  D.  For  SO 
cents  extra,  with  order,  I  will  prepay  expressage  to  any 
railroad  station  east  of  Mississippi  Blver,  and  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line.  For  75  cents,  In  Minnesota, 
Missouri  and  Iowa.  Send  for  circulars. 

H.  W.  LADD,  108  Fulton  St.,  Boston ;  207  Canal  St.,  N.  Y.; 
927  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia;  and  94  Market  St,  Chicago. 

R.  CAMPBELL, 

MANUFACTUBEB  AND  IMPOBTEB  OF 

Fine  Harness  and  Saddlery, 

No.  64  Fourth  Ayenne,  N.  Y., 

(Opposite  the  Bible  House,) 

OFFERS  A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  FINE 

LAP.R0BES,  DRESS  and  STABLE  BLANKETS, 

l4idfefl*  and  Oeotlemen’g  Geld  and  Stlwer  TiTnnnfad 
Kldlagr  and  Drlwlng  WHI^ 

English  Riding  SADDLES  and  BRIDLES,  SPURS, 

AND  A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OP  ALL  THE  ABTIOLte 
USED  IN  GEN’TLEMEN’S  STABLES. 


The  Great  I  I  PUT 

Church  LIbnii 

Patent  yivo 

the  3ioMt  PoTVurfhil*  the  Kortunty 
Chi^pent  snd  tho  Uvot  Light  known 
forChurches.  Stores.  Show  TVindowB, 
V  Parlors.  Bankn.  (Offices.  Picture  (iralh  r- 
les.  Theatre-,  Drpot«,  ete.  Kew  rnd  el"- 
^giint  (Iciigns.  Send  sizeof  r<’om. 
^circnlarand estimate.  A  liberal dmcoiiut 
to  churches  «nd  th»*  trfioc.  _ 

I.  P.  KKINK,  551  Pearl 


90  Beautiful  Stops,  SOeteves 
Carved W’alnnlCase.  Bcndfer 
our  lllnstrated  Catalogue,  lb 

fives  informattoB  which  pm* 
ects  the  purchaser  and  makes 
deceltimpossible.  Marchsl  A 
Smith*  a  W.llih  J 


an  extract  from  a  small  White  Bhiuk,  caught  In 
the  Yellow  Sea,  known  ai  Carchar^on  Bondetetii. 
Its  virtues  were  discovered  by  a  Buddhist  Priest 
aboutthe year  1410.  Itscureeweresonumerousand  auny 
a. eecBilMlyaUraeBlMU|t  hat  the  remedy  was  oBcUlly 
prodaimeaever  the  entire  Chinese  Empire,  where  used  tor 
ever  800  yeera.  Sent,  charges  prepai<Lj^o  any  addre.’s 
at  <1.00  per  boule.  Cult  luroanu  ar.  HA  YLOCK 
geCO.,  aoUA.gttiteJorAm€rica,X  lkeySt.,New  Yerk. 

rIrechaM 

Manufacturing  Company  wants  an  Agent  in  every  County 
in  the  I’nited  Stales*  to  take  the  Agency  for  the  Kind’s 
Irons*  4  complete  Irons  in  one:  Smodmlns*  Crlapfnc 
and  Flattnjtt  tfand  and  ttlosslnff  Iron*  Terms  ve^  lib¬ 
eral.  Profits  Isrce  and  sells  rapidly,  as  every  House- 
keeper  wants  one.  Pxolnsivs. territory  given  to  sgents, 
Ho oDOosItlon*  For  prices,  terms  and  ftill  information. 

TIIR  IIEWiTT  MANUFAOTDRlNa 
UOMPAN  Y,  U-x  868,  FltUburg.  Pa. 


1^;  y 

IiYT^ 

ivMV 

gncnio.nsnijuj,  new.useniland  fastSeliing 

Co*  Cinolnnati.O  HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES. 


CHEAPEST nOOKS  in  thellfORLD 

Macanley's  His-  K  Taine’s  History  of  FmIIAa- 

‘  -  fHigland.  IJF  - - -  " 

Itmo.  Toll.  9^1 


IMacanl^'s  His-  K  Taine’s  History  of  FmIIAa- 
tory  of  Eingland.  llEng.LiteratnrolI’goR  aeriptica 
b  I’go  19mo.  vole.  9#  vol. handsomely  ■■  calnlogua 

...  cloth;  only  #9.00  bound,  for  only  60  ets.  Fret, 
MAjiHi^TTAS  HOUK  Co..  1«  W.Uth  St..  N*  Y*  P.O.Box  46M 


V\,L..WIND  \-VAI 


SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  IHYESTMENTS. 

8  PER  CENT.  gaaranteeil 

i  Western  Farm  Irtjaie  Co. 

lawreiice,  teas.  S'£.“  .stjsss 

Productive  Farms  In  'he  best  locali¬ 
ties  In  the  West.  Cuupun  Bonds.  Interest  and  principal 
paid  on  day  of  maturity  at  tlie  Third  National 
Itauk  in  New  York.  Ho  loseea.  No  long  delays 
In  placing  funilg.  Investors  compelled  to  take  no  land. 
Security  three  to  six  times  the  amount  of  loan.  0%tr 
faoUUlea  for  mcMng  attfe  loam  are  not  exeeOed.  We 
solicit  correspondence.  Send  for  circulars,  references, 
andsauqile  documents. 

F,  M.  PERKINS,  Pres.  L.  H.  PERKINS,  Sec. 

4.  T.  WA&NE,  Vlce-Pres.  C.  W.  GILLETT,  Tie«. 

N.  F.  HART,  Andttor. 

DCIUrV’^  0RCAN8,P3  iiMtftl  stops,  5  eetB  reeds, only  085. 
-  PUbos  aiZB  up.  lllustxatsd  Catalogue 

Free.  Aadreae  BXATTY,  Washington,  N.  J. 


!  Abtistic  Stained  Glass. 

J,  &  R,  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  N.  Y. 

MESSES.  LAMB  have  new  and  improved 
Kilns  fob  Staining  Glass.  Memorial  Windows 
A  Specialty.  Photographs  Sent  on  Approval. 

Deoobations  for  Household  Wore.  Fire 
Screens.  Doors  Panels.  Window  Screens,  eto. 

Send  for  Hand-Book  by  mail,  free. 

THJB  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINS 

Meneel  v  Bell  Foundery. 

Known  to  the  public  since  1826.  Bells  tor  sU  pwpMsa. 
Warranted  satibtsetory  and  durable. 

HENEELT  &  CO.,  West  Troy,  K.  T. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 


Balls  of  Purs  Coppsr  sad  Tla  for  Ckamkea. 
'Schools,  Firs  Alarms,  Fsrau,  sts.  fVUT 
WARRANTED.  CuUiogne  soat  Fraa. 
VANbUZEN  a  Tllfr,  q-skiaadi.  «. 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY 

TKOY,  N.  Y., 
anoonaoB  to 

MENEELY  &  KIMBERLY, 

Manufacture  a  superior  qoaUty  of  BlIZE.  ■pastal  sttaa 
tion  given  to  OHUROH  BU.I&  Oaulogaas  SMI  atw 
parties  nsedlng  bsUs. 
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PHTLADELPHIA  IiETTEB. 

BT  WILLIAM  P.  BBEEB,  D.D. 

Of  course  the  one  engrossing  object  of  mind 
and  heart  in  our  city,  for  days,  has  been  the 
atrocity  at  Washington.  It  is  startling  to 
think  of  the  slightness  of  our  hold  upon  any 
earthly  joy,  when  the  smoke  of  one  pistol-shot, 
at  the  touch  of  an  iivsignificant  miscreant,  can 
spread  a  pall  so  black  over  a  land  so  broad, 
mosaic-ed  with  meadows,  harvest-fields  and 
forests,  vocal  with  the  chorus  of  commercial 
and  industrial  prosperity,  and  glad  with  ten 
millions  of  homes !  It  is  as  if  a  pebble  on  the 
track  should  throw  a  great  train  down  an  em¬ 
bankment.  But  while  unbelief  questions  not 
only  the  vigilance,  but  the  existence  of  a 
Providence  that  allows  such  a  creature  to  send 
a  shock  of  distress  through  millions  of  hearts, 
faith  knows  that  even  this  calamity  is  not  out¬ 
side  of  (lod’s  decree  and  control ;  that  results 
interpret  antecedents  and  show  forth  the  mani¬ 
fold  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  Perhaps  a 
thunderclap  like  this  was  needed  to  fix  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  chief  navigators  of  the  vessel 
freighted  with  the  life-interests  of  fifty  million 
of  voyagers,  upon  the  accursed  thirst  for  office 
which  threatens  her  with  disaster  if  not  with 
wreck. 

During  Sabbath  July  3d,  we  felt  that  we  were 
breathing  an  atmosphere  of  prayer— prayer, 
too,  for  intensity  and  tenderness  of  entreaty 
not  unlike  that  of  the  mother  for  her  smitten 
children.  We  knew  that  while  we  were  plead¬ 
ing  with  utterance  choked  by  emotion,  millions 
of  others  were  joining  with  us  in  the  same 
earnest  petition  offered  in  the  same  blessed 
name. 

And  what  a  beautiful  volume  those  messages 
would  form,  messages  of  sympathy,  fiashed 
over  all  continents  and  under  the  seas,  from 
Japan  to  California!  And  how  princely  the 
conception  voiced  by  Cyrus  W.  Field  at  the 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  responded  to  so  royally!  No  won¬ 
der  Mrs.  Garfield  exclaimed  “  There  has  been 
so  much  that  is  touching  andj  beautiful  in  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country, 
that  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  think  of  it !  ” 
Well,  at  least  God  is  showing  us  what  glories 
He  can  make  to  bloom  out  of  even  such  a  soil 
as  a  dastardly  crime. 

A  Quiet  Fourth  of  July. 

The  power  that  resides  in  one  resolute  will 
has  seldom  been  more  visible  than  it  was  in 
our  city  on  Monday,  the  4th  inst.  Hitherto 
the  Mayor  has  satisfied  his  conscience  with  a 
formal  proclamation  calling  attention  to  the 
laws  which  prohibit  the  sale  and  discharge  of 
explosives,  and  Young  America  has  used  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  proclamation  to  set  off  firecrackers 
with.  But  Mayor  King  followed  up  his  procla¬ 
mation  with  policemen,  and  the  result  was  in¬ 
tensely  gratifying,  especially  to  the  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  weak,  nervous  sufferers  on  sick  beds 
in  every  part  of  the  city.  The  Mayor’s  success 
shows  that  within  the  sphere  of  law-enforce¬ 
ment,  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way. 
Of  course  there  were  exceptions  enough  to 
prove  the  rule.  In  our  vicinity  some  youthful 
American  citizens  of  African  descent,  finding 
their  patriotic  fervors  too  ardent  for  repression, 
proved  their  capacities  for  “  Bing  ”  politics  by 
their  ingenuity  in  evading  the  law.  Selecting 
a  narrow  alley  one  square  in  length,  they  sta¬ 
tioned  a  sentinel  at  each  end,  while  the  main 
body  of  patriots  half  way  between  set  off  the 
explosives.  After  each  detonation  signals 
were  passed,  and  if  no  policeman  appeared  a 
second  was  ventured.  By-and-by  the  danger- 
signal  was  hoisted,  and  the  law-breakers  scam¬ 
pered  out  of  the  other  end  of  the  alley,  and 
when  the  grey  garbed  invader  appeared  all  was 
quiet  as  a  vacated  school-room.  Once  the  im¬ 
punity  seemed  so  perfect  that  the  sable  band 
ventured  to  ignite  a  whole  pack  of  crackers. 
Just  then  a  policeman  came  in  sight.  Escape 
was  not  difficult,  but  to  leave  half  of  the  pack 
to  go  off  in  the  absence  of  the  proprietors  was 
a  waste  of  material  not  to  be  thought  of.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  one  brave  fellow  seized  the  explod¬ 
ing  pack,  broke  off  the  part  not  yet  ignited, 
and  bore  it  away  in  triumph.  That  fellow  has 
in  him  “  the  making  ”  of  a  soldier. 

On  the  whole,  the  efforts  of  the  Mayor  were  a 
genuine  success,  and  gratulations  have  poured 
in  upon  him  from  many  quarters.  From  a 
large  firm  the  following  was  received  Iby  the 
Mayor:  ‘“Seeing  that  by  thee  we  enjoy  great 
quietness  and  that  very  worthy  deeds  are  done 
unto  this  nation  by  thy  providence,’  permit 
us  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  of 
your  efforts  in  behalf  of  peace  and  safety,  law 
and  order.” 

A  Carious  Belie. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monmouth,  New  Jersey, 
has  presented  to  the  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society  a  curious  and  very  interestinglrelic.'llt 
is  a  blank-book  six  inches!  long!  and^hree 
inches  wide,  bound  so  as  to  open  at  one  end, 
and  containing  various  memoranda  of  the 
Bev.  Dr.  John  Woodhull  respecting  his  pas¬ 
toral  work  at  Freehold  and  vicinity,  and  also 
notes  relating  to  business  affairs.  The  book  is 
all  the  more  valuable  inasmuch  as  the  records 
of  the  church  perished  in  the  fiames  that  con¬ 
sumed  the  old  church  edifice.  It  seems  that  a 
junk-dealer  had  found  this  book  in  a  lot  of  old 
papers  he  had  bought  by  the  pound,  and  it 
was  discovered  by  the  Bev.  Frank  Chandler  of 
Freehold,  and  through  him  secured  by  the 
Presb3rtery  and  presented  to  the.Soclety.  Sev¬ 
eral  pages  contain  ”  Memorandum  of  texts 
preached  from  by  me,  J.  W.,  in  Freehold.” 
The  texts  number  in  all  231.  The  date  of  |the 
first  is  July  1,  1778— Haggai  ii.  7,  ‘‘And  I  will 
shake  all  nations,”  etc.;  Sept.  6— Matt.  v.  24, 
‘‘Swear  not  at  all,”  two  sermons;  Dec.  9— 
Judges  V.  2,  3,  “on  a  continental  thanksgiv¬ 
ing”;  Isa.  Ivii.  1,  2,  “funeral  of  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Halsey  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Foster,  who  died  30th 
of  September,  and  Mr.  Halsey  2d  of  October, 
two  days  after,  1780.” 

Memoranda  of  catechising  by  districts  occur ; 
as,  “  Catechising,  1790,  Centre  district,  William 
and  Mary  Hulse,  William  Conover,  son  Wil¬ 
liam,”  &c.,  &c.  There  is  also  “A  list  of  com¬ 
municants  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Freehold,  began  Oct.  2, 1779.”  In  this  list  are 
eighty-five  names,  to  which  is  added  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  “  The  foregoing  is  a  copy  of  the  list  of 
communicants’  names  delivered  to  me  after 
my  settlement  in  this  place,  who  had  been 
members  of  this  church  under  the  Bev;  W. 
Tennent.” 

That  the  good  father  in  Israel  was  not  desti¬ 
tute  of  poetic  gifts,  appears  from  the  following 

“Epitaph  for  Mrs. - ,  who  was  the  mother 

of  twelve  children : 

The  one  that  lies  beneath  this  tomb 

Had  Baohel’s  face  and  Leah’s  fruitful  womb, 

Abigail’s  wisdom,  Lydia’s  faithful  heart, 

Martha’s  oare^and  Mary’s  better  part” 

On  another  page  we  read : 

“  To  all  whom  it  may  concern :  Let  the  Reverend 
John  Woohull  Pass  and  repass  at  Pleasure  from  Ber- 
gin  to  Newark.  Jambs  Ewino  Br.  Q. 

Bergin,  Aug.  81.” 

If  all  our  ministers  and  Presb3rteries  would 
follow  the  example  of  brother  Chandler  and 
the  Presbytery  of  Monmouth,  our  collection  in 
Philadelphia  would  be  enriched  with  many  a 
treasure  that  otherwise  will  pass  beyond  reach. 


Maryville  College,  the  Presb3rterian  college 
of  East  Tennessee,  recently  conferred  the  de¬ 
gree  of  D.D.  upon  Bev.  E.  B.  Parsons  of  Bald- 
wlBsville,  N.  Y. 


IN  THE  PINES  OP  PliORIDA. 

Orange  City,  June  3, 1881. 

All  ye  lovers  of  sunshine,  and  seekers  of  health, 
who  next  Winter  will  turn  toward  Florida  as  a  de¬ 
sired  haven,  fleeing  from  the  chilling  storms  and 
biting  winds,  let  me  write  you  a  word  this  breezy 
June  day,  and  tell  you  what  you  may  find  In  one 
of  our  towns  in  the  Pines. 

First,  please  remember  we  are  yet  in  our  infancy, 
it  being  but  flve  years  since  the  first  orange  tree 
was  planted ;  and  don’t  follow  the  example  of  a 
resident  of  Cleveland,  who  last  Winter  was  degply 
disgusted  at  not  finding  here  a  Euclid  avenue  with 
all  the  elegance  of  architecture  appertaining  there¬ 
to. 

When  you  leave  Blue  Springs,  our  nearest  river 
point,  180  miles  up  the  St.  Johns  from  Jackson¬ 
ville,  you  take  a  wagon  with  springs,  drawn  by 
two  horses  (it  used  to  be  a  mule  and  cart),  and 
traverse  the  two  and  a  half  miles  very  comforta¬ 
bly  ;  passing  first  through  a  narrow  strip  of  Ham¬ 
mock  land,  then  Scrub,  and  lastly  the  High  Pine. 
You  see  the  village  between  the  tall  trunks  for 
some  distance,  and  signs  of  labor  appear  on  either 
side  of  the  road  in  lots  filled  with  straight  rows  of 
orange  trees,  till  you  begin  to  believe  that  in  a  few 
years  the  place  will  well  deserve  its  name. 

As  you  reach  the  village,  if  you  expect  verdant 
lawns  and  houses  embowered  in  trees,  you  will  be 
disappointed ;  everywhere  white  sand,  set  with 
the  precious  orange,  save  where  the  land  has  not 
yet  been  cleared  and  the  wild  grass  and  Pines 
reign.  *  By-and-by  when  we  can  speak  of  these  as 
“old  groves,”  our  houses  will  be  hidden,  almost; 
but  now  they  loom  up  of  every  style  and  variety  of 
finish,  many  with  coats  of  whitewash,  a  few  with 
paint,  and  others  with  neither. 

Half  a  score  of  the  last  show  you  by  their  fresh 
color  that  the  saw-mill  down  by  the  lake  has  had 
plenty  of  work,  and  many  preparations  for  build¬ 
ing  prove  there  will  be  no  lack.  We  number  now 
about  seventy-five  houses  within  a  half  mile  radi¬ 
us,  and  all  through  the  country,  in  almost  any  di¬ 
rection  are  places  in  every  degree  of  advancement. 
You  will  find  here  five  storefe,  a  shoe  shop,  black¬ 
smith’s  shop  and  wagon  makers,  a  drug  store 
(where  you  may  also  buy  mementoes  of  Florida), 
and  over  on  the  eastern  side  of  town  a  school- 
house,  and  a  church  which  is  now  just  completed 
and  ready  for  furnishing. 

If  you  are  merely  a  sightseer,  and  “tarry  but  a 
night,”  you  will  probably  go  to  the  hotel,  a  long 
two-story  building,  not  imposing  nor  beautiful, 
but  where  you  will  be  comfortably  served.  If 
your  sojourn  is  to  be  a  long  one,  you  will  seek  out 
some  private  boarding-place,  of  which  there  are 
several.  Should  the  night  of  your  arrival  be  Mon¬ 
day  or  Friday,  our  “  Citizen’s  Band  ”  will  dis¬ 
course  for  you  sweet  music,  as  you  sit  on  the  ve¬ 
randa  in  the  moonlight;  if  Wednesday,  there  is 
probably  a  social  for  our  Ladies  Society,  where 
you  will  be  cordially  received  and  meet  many  of 
our  people ;  if  Thursday,  the  bell  will  invite  you 
to  the  weekly  prayer-meeting ;  or  if  Saturday,  you 
will  perhaps  like  to  walk  down  to  the  Public  Li¬ 
brary  and  judge  of  our  taste  in  literature.  Thus 
you  see  we  are  trying  not  to  be  behind  the  world 
any  farther  than  we  can  help,  and  if  you  want  a 
quiet  (yet  not  slothful),  pleasant,  healthful  place 
for  a  Winter’s  rest,  come  and  see  if  we  are  not  all 
we  claim.  “Bolo.” 

MIDDLEBVRT  COLLEGE. 

Mlddlebury,  Vt.,  July  7, 1881. 

The  eighty-first  Commencement  of  Middlebury 
College  has  just  passed.  It  has  been  a  success; 
and  by  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Hamlin  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  college  seems  about  to  take  a  new  de¬ 
parture.  Without  detailing  the  order  of  exercises 
at  length,  it  may  suffice  to  state  that  the  inaugu¬ 
ral  address  of  the  President  was  of  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  character,  showing  what  had  been  begun  and 
done  during  the  year,  and  the  needs  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  for  years  to  come.  The  North  Hall  (Painter 
Hall)  is  in  progress  of  entire  renewal.  The  north 
section  of  it  has  been  changed  into  a  magnificent 
library-room,  with  four  stories  of  shelves,  as¬ 
cended  by  easy  fiights  of  stairs ;  the  lower  stories 
with  books  for  frequent  consultation  and  daily 
access  by  the  Faculty  and  students,  and  with  nu¬ 
merous  departments  for  thousands  of  volumes 
that  may  be  supplied  by  funds  from  its  many 
benefactors  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  that  may  arise. 
Seven  thousand  dollars  have  already  been  ex¬ 
pended  on  this  library,  the  museum  taking  the 
place  of  the  old  library-room.  The  philosophical 
room  has  also  been  renovated  with  glass  cases  for 
the  apparatus.  The  south  end  of  Painter  Hall  has 
been  converted  into  a  gymnasium  at  the  request  of 
the  students,  with  other  changes,  rejuvenating  the 
rooms  and  buildings ;  for  which  end  much  labor 
and  money  have  been  expended. 

The  address  before  the  Alumni,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  President,  was  well  adapted  to  count  eract 
the  dogmas  of  false  philosophy  and  pretense  of 
science.  Rev.  H.  N.  Hudson's  lecture  (now  an 
LL.D.  by  his  alma  mater's  conferring  power)  was 
a  very  remarkable  discussion  on  the  topic,  of 
Acquirement,  in  contrast  with  Culture;  showing 
that  merely  Intellectal  attainments  of  reason  and 
the  imderstanding,  without  the  culture  of  the 
feelings,  the  susceptibilities  and  the  heart,  js  a 
false  theory  of  education.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Doctor  will  produce  it  substantially  in 
print,  as  a  most  scholarly  and  eloquent  perform¬ 
ance. 

The  graduating  class,  although  small,  had  well- 
delivered  orations,  without  a  single  trip  of  the 
tongue  or  slip  of  memory.  They  all  apppeared  to 
be  young  men  of  mark. 

Time  would  fail  to  comment  on  the  concert  and 
promenade,  instead  of  the  old  disused  Commence¬ 
ment  ball,  showing  advances  in  Christian  civili¬ 
zation  in  Vermont.  But  who  can  tell  the  changes 
in  Middlebury,  in  neat  groves  and  parks,  from  the 
college  campus  to  the  extremities  of  the  village,  - 
all  gay  and  green  ?  May  these  go  on  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  the  college  be  perpetual.  It  is  not 
about  to  die,  but  has  become  instinct  with  life  and 
hope,  and  is  destined  to  last  as  a  blessing  not  only 
to  Vermont,  but  to  the  whole  land  and  to  the  wide 
world,  while  the  Green  Mountains  shall  endure 
and  the  everlasting  hills  remain,  amid  which  this 
loveliest  of  places  is  embowered. 

Alumnus  fboh  Iowa. 

THE  YORKTOWN  MONUMENT. 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Dispatch  of  July  10  says 
that  the  long-vexed  question  of  the  site  of  the 
Yorktown  Moniunent  has  been  definitely  settled. 
On  the  6th  of  July  the  United  States  Government 
purchased  what  is  regarded  as  the_most  desirable 
place  on  which  t*  erect  it.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of 
the  property  owned  by  the  estate  of  Robert  An¬ 
derson.  The  situation  is  on  a  commanding  hill 
rising  majestically  from  the  water,  and  affording 
an  iminterrupted  view  up  and  down  the  river  as 
far  as  the  vision  can  extend,  on  the  west  toward 
West  Point,  and  easterly  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  The 
lot  lies  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  on 
the  north  side  of  Main  street,  nearly  in  front  of 
Gov.  Nelson’s  mansion,  being  only  one  square 
distant  from  it.  Its  area  embraces  from  four  to 
six  acres  extending  through  to  the  river.  It  was 
against  this  point  that  the  chief  attack  of  the 
American  forces  was  directed  in  the  memorable 
struggle  which  calls  forth  this  commemoration. 
The  three  parallels  of  approach  of  the  combined 
armies  are  in  full  view  of  this  spot.  It  is  the  near¬ 
est  desirable  position  in  Yorktown  to  the  famous 
Temple  farm,  where  the  articles  of  capitulation 
were  entered  into,  and  also  to  the  open  field  upon 
which  the  British  arms  were  laid  down.  The  work 
of  building  the  Government  wharves,  and  general 
preparation  for  the  approaching  celebration,  will 
now  be  actively  entered  upon. 


PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Sfm  Diego,  Cal.,  is  said  to  prohibit  by  ordinance 
cigarette  smoking  by  boys. 

Madame  Anna  Bishop,  who  is  seventy  years  old, 
has  been  singing  in  Boston. 

The  experiment  of  placing  calcium  lights  on 
trucks  of  the  fire  apparatus  in  Boston  has  been 
tried  with  satisfactory  results. 

Forty-eight  divorces  were  granted  at  the  late 
term  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Hartford  county, 
Ct.  Only  one  application  was  refused. 

Rhode  Island  has  a  new,  stringent  liquor  law, 
which  forbids  the  granting  of  a  license  to  any 
place  within  four  hundred  feet  of  a  public  school. 

Eighty-three  burial  permits  were  issued  in  Chi¬ 
cago  on  Saturday,  the  largest  number  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  city  for  one  day. 

Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  has  given  $75,000  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  to  endow  a  chair  of  Intellectual 
and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Civil  Policy. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  McCracken,  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Toledo,  has  been 
elected  Chancellor  of  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh. 

A  majority  of  the  Bribery  Investigating  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  the  case  of  Bradley  and  Sessions,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  remitted  to 
the  courts.  A  minority  report  (two  of  the  mem¬ 
bers)  accused  Bradley  of  guilt. 

H.  C.  Wilson,  assistant  to  Prof.  Stone  at  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Observatory,  on  the  night  of  the  6th,  while 
observing  the  comet,  saw  its  nucleus  separate  and 
form  two  separate  nuclei.  Prof.  Stone  says  the 
two  parts  are  1,200  miles  apart. 

An  ex-Confederate  soldier  who  served  under 
Stonewall  Jackson  knocked  a  man  down  at  the 
Grand  Pacific  Reading  Rooms,  Chicago,  for  utter¬ 
ing  insulting  language  towards  the  suffering  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  refused  to  give  his  name. 

The  trustees  of  McGill  University  have  brought 
suit  against  the  heirs  of  the  late  Miss  Barbara 
Scott,  of  Montreal,  to  obtain  the  large  sum  of 
money  bequeathed  by  her  in  her  will  to  that  insti¬ 
tution,  and  thus  far  not  paid. 

The  next  Freshman  class  of  Princeton  College 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  history  of  that 
institution.  Already  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
members  have  been  received,  and  it  is  expected 
that  thirty  or  forty  more  will  enter  at  the  opening 
of  the  college  year  in  September. 

At  a  fire  in  a  planing-mill  in  Indianapolis  the 
band  slipped  from  the  fiywheol,  which  soon  ac¬ 
quired  such  velocity  that  it  burst.  One  piece 
weighing  250  pounds  went  through  the  roof,  and 
in  descending  passed  clear  through  the  roof  and 
rear  wall  of  a  woodshed  300  feet  distant. 

The  American  Bar  Association  will  meet  at  Sara- 
togo  on  the  17th  of  August.  An  opening  address 
will  be  given  by  the  President,  Hon.  Edward  J. 
Phelps  of  Burlington ;  and  popular  lawyers  will 
read  papers  on  popular  topics. 

The  centre  of  our  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1880,  is  eight  miles  west  by  south  of  the 
centre  of  Cincinnati,  one  mile  south  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  one  and  a  half 
miles  southeast  of  Taylorsville. 

Boston  contributes  one  thousand  dollars  towards 
building  a  library  building  for  the  Rugby  Colony, 
and  the  publishers  of  this  city,  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  have  given  5,000  volumes  to  put  on  its 
shelves. 

Under  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  the  capital  of  the  building  associ¬ 
ations  in  that  State  will  be  compelled  to  pay  a  tax 
of  four  mills  on  $100,  yielding  the  treasury  $600,- 
000  per  annum.  There  is  $50,000,000  of  such  capi¬ 
tal  in  Philadelphia  alone. 

Katie  Mulherns,  a  fifteen-years-old  girl,  is  the 
Grace  Darling  of  Louisville,  Ky.  On  different  oc¬ 
casions  within  the  last  throe  years  she  has  saved 
the  lives  of  eight  little  boys  and  girls  who  had 
fallen  into  the  river ;  and  a  medal  for  her  is,  ver; 
properly,  under  consideration. 

Superintendent  Seaver  of  Boston,  says  that  the 
practice  of  reading  trashy,  sensational  novels,  is 
a  much  more  grave  and  rapidly-spreading  evil 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  draw  from  the  public  library  a 
literature  that  wastes  their  time  and  injures  their 
mental  tone. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Cummings,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  has 
been  elected  President  of  the  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Evanston,  Ill.  Dr.  Cummings  was 
President  of  Genesee  College  (now  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity)  for  three  years,  and  later  President  of 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  for  seventeen 
years. 

Gov.  St.  John  of  Kansas  again  asserts  that  Pro¬ 
hibition  is  a  grand  success  in  that  State,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  of  the  largest  towns,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  liquor  Interests  are  ex¬ 
pending  thousands  of  dollars  every  week  to  retard 
the  work  of  the  friends  of  temperance.  “It  is 
safe  to  say,”  he  writes,  “that  in  at  least  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  State  our  law  is  honestly 
obeyed,  and  Prohibition  is  absolute.” 

President  Buckham  of  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  writes  that  John  P.  Howard  proposes  to 
erect  a  memorial  statue  of  Lafayette  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  grounds.  On  the  28th  of  June,  1825,  Gen. 
Lafayette  entered  Vermont  for  the  first  time  at 
Windsor,  and  on  the  29th  laid  the  corner-stone  of 
the  new  (the  present)  main  building  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vermont  at  Burlington.  It  will  be  of 
bronze,  above  life-size. 

Two  or  three  days  of  the  first  of  last  week  were 
very  warm  over  the  entire  country,  the  thermome¬ 
ter  ranging  among  the  nineties.  At  South  Amboy, 
N.  J.,  it  stood  at  one  hundred  and  one  degrees  at 
nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  July  6.  Intense 
heat  also  prevailed  in  Europe.  Hereabouts  Friday 
was  cool  and  rainy,  Saturday  clear  and  warm. 
Sunday  the  weather  was  again  hot,  the  thermom¬ 
eter  at  Pittsburg  registering  102  degrees,  the  high¬ 
est  in  nine  years. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Bliss,  one  of  the  President’s  physi¬ 
cians,  is  a  native  of  New  England.  During  the 
war  he  was  a  volunteer  surgeon,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  time  was  in  Baltimore  in  charge  of 
a  hospital.  Just  before  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
transferred  to  Washington  in  charge  of  a  hospi¬ 
tal,  where  he  was,  on  the  ending  of  hostilities, 
mustered  out  of  service.  Since  the  war  he  has 
been  in  private  practice  in  Washington. 

One  of  the  graduates  of  the  Yale  Law  School, 
who  stood  third  in  his  class,  was  Peter  Doyle,  ex- 
Secretary  of  State  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Doyle  is 
now  forty-five  years  old,  and  has  been  a  success¬ 
ful  lawyer  and  politician  in  Wisconsin.  Being 
conscious  of  some  defects  in  his  legal  education, 
he  determined  to  remedy  them  at  an  age  when 
most  men  would  not  feel  like  “going  to  school.” 
He  was  popular  with  students  and  professors. 

Guiteau,  the  assassin,  finds  a  good  deal  of  fault 
because  he  is  not  allowed  to  read  the  papers  nor 
hold  any  conversation  with  the  other  prisoners. 
He  does  not  know  whether  President  Garfield  is 
alive  or  dead,  as  the  jailer  has  refused  to  give  him 
any  information  on  the  subject  since  the  second 
day  of  his  incarceration.  When  the  probabilities 
of  the  President’s  recovery  are  considered  beyond 
reasonable  doubt,  an  indictment  will  then  be  made 
out  against  the  wretch  according  to  the  facts  in 
the  case,  and  he  will  be  speedily  tried. 

Three  elephants  have  just  arrived  at  Boston 
from  the  island  of  Ceylon.  They  are  said  to  be 
the  largest  of  their  species  that  have  ever  been 
brought  to  Europe  or  America.  The  largest  of 
the  three  is  ten  feet  in  height  at  the  shoulders. 
They  are  to  be  brought  to  New  York,  and  it  is 
thought  that  they  will  have  to  be  marched  all  the 
way,  as  the  railroad  freight  cars  are  not  large 
enough  to  carry  them.  If  a  steamer  could  be 
foimd  large  enough  to  give  them  standing  room  on 


deck,  they  would  come  by  water.  Each  of  the 
elephants  is  valued  at  $15,000. 

Two  instances  illustrating  the  bravery  of  wo¬ 
man,  occurred  last  week.  At  Manchester,  N.  H., 
two  burglars,  giving  the  names  of  Thomas  Calla¬ 
han  and  Dominick  Moran,  were  discovered  at  Pls- 
cataquog,  early  in  the  morning,  in  the  bedroom  of 
Frank  Hutchinson,  rifling  his  pockets.  Hutchinson 
seized  Callahan,  and  in  the  struggle  both  fell  down 
stairs.  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  with  a  revolver,  ran  to 
the  aid  of  her  husband,  pounding  the  burglar’s 
head  and  face  severely,  and  enabling  her  husband 
to  secure  him.  She  then  telephoned  to  the  police, 
who  placed  Callahan  in  jail,  and  pursued  and 
captured  Moran,  who  had  fled. 

On  the  aftemoon  of  the  Fourth,  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  while  Mr.  Leon  Morgan  of  Now  York  and 
Miss  May  Truman  were  out  riding,  some  thought¬ 
less  boys  frightened  the  horses  by  throwing  fire¬ 
crackers  under  them,  and  they  started  to  run,  Mr. 
Morgan  being  thrown  out.  The  situation  of  the 
lady  in  the  buggy  was  exceedingly  dangerous,  but, 
with  rare  presence  of  mind,  she  reached  over  the 
dashboard  and  caught  up  the  lines.  Regaining 
her  seat  in  the  vehicle,  she  succeeded  in  stopping 
the  team,  after  they  had  run  several  squares.  Mr. 
Morgan  was  badly  bruised  about  the  head  and 
shoulders  by  the  accident. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

Mr.  Edwin  Bulkley,  the  oldest  momber  of  the 
paper  trade  in  this  city,  died  on  Thursday  at 
Southport,  Conn.,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age. 

Last  Saturday  50,000  bricks  were  suddenly 
plunged  into  the  river  at  the  foot  of  West  Ninety- 
sixth  street  by  the  breaking  down  of  a  portion  of 
the  pier. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  this  city  for  the  week 
ending  July  9th  was  1,144.  In  the  corresponding 
week  of  last  year  there  were  922  deaths.  The 
births  numbered  385  and  the  marriages  224.  The 
police  arrested  1,502  persons.  The  Excise  Com¬ 
missioners  granted  139  licenses  and  collected 
$3,600  in  fees. 

David  M.  Chauncey,  for  many  years  a  well 
known  citizen  of  Brooklyn,  died  last  we^  in  his 
sixty-fourth  year,  after  a  lingering  illness.  Mr. 
Chauncey  went  to  California  at  the  time  of  the 
gold  excitement  of  1849,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  first  Legislature  elected  in  that  State  after  it 
had  been  admitted  to  the  Union.  In  1857  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Brooklyn  with  an  ample  fortune,  most  of 
which  he  amassed  in  the  building  business.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Assembly 
from  Brooklyn,  and  served  one  term  in  the  State 
Legislature. 

Last  week  the  veterans  of  1812  assembled  at  the 
Sturtevant  House  to  the  number  of  six.  Their 
names  and  ages  are  as  follows :  General  Abraham 
Dally,  86 ;  William  J.  Sevre,  80 ;  Charles  Coombs, 
87;  Elijah  P.  Jenks,  80;  and  Gardner  P.  Lilli- 
bridge,  79.  Mrs.  J.  Gould  Warner,  widow  of  a 
veteran,  was  one  of  the  guests  at  the  dinner,  with 
Mrs.  Coombs.  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed  sent  a  letter  of 
regret.  A  telegram  was  sent  by  the  veterans  to 
Mr.  Blaine,  asking  him  to  express  to  Mrs.  Garfield 
their  sympathy  and  condolence  over  the  calamity 
that  has  befallen  the  nation. 

Mr.  Jose  F.  Navarro  has  purchased  a  part  of  the 
block  between  Fifty-eighth  and  Fifty-ninth  streets, 
on  the  east  side  of  Seventh  avenue,  for  $1,200,000. 
The  plot  of  ground  is  500  feet  deep,  with  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  frontage  on  the  avenue.  It  is  on  the 
highest  ground  in  the  city  south  of  the  Park.  Mr. 
Navarro  will  erect  upon  it  six  handsome  and 
commodious  apartment  houses.  The  buildings 
will  be  of  iron,  stone,  and  brick.  They  will  be 
fire-proof,  and  will  be  lighted  by  electricity.  A 
street  twenty-five  feet  wide  will  occupy  the  middle 
of  the  block,  and  there  will  be  a  large  drive-way 
and  court-yard,  with  flower  gardens  and  a  foun¬ 
tain.  The  total  expenditure  for  grounds  and 
buildings  will  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000,000. 

CASUALTIES. 

A  picnic  party  of  six  hundred  persons,  near  War- 
rensburg.  Mo.,  was  poisoned  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  by  drinking  lemonade  in  which  had  been  ac¬ 
cidently  mixed  a  poisonous  acid.  Eight  died  and 
more  than  one  hundred  were  dangerously  ill.  All 

who  drank  suffered. - On  the  night  of  the  6th  a 

distressing  accident  occurred  on  the  Loudenville 
road,  back  of  West  Troy,  caused  by  the  explosion 
of  firecrackers,  which  had  been  stored  in  a  sleep¬ 
ing-room  where  two  little  children  of  Mr.  Crippen 
were  sleeping.  The  parents,  who  were  visiting  a 
neighbor,  saw  the  smoke  and  hurrying  home  found 
the  entire  north  end  of  the  building  in  fiames. 
They,  almost  frantic,  rushed  into  the  house,  and 
summoned  help.  On  the  floor  lay  the  children, 
dead,  and  judging  from  the  state  of  the  room,  they 

had  evidently  attempted  to  subdue  the  flames. - 

A  destructive  fire  in  Cincinnati  on  Thursday  broke 
out  in  Marqua  &  Son’s  children’s  carriage  manu¬ 
factory,  and  the  five  story  building  was  soon  wrap¬ 
ped  in  flames.  The  Union  furniture  factory,  Clos- 
terman’s  chair  factory,  and  Meader’s  furniture 
factory,  all  large  buildings,  caught  quickly,  and 
the  fire  spread  to  Rosor’s  foundry.  Five  persons 
were  injured.  Several  small  dwelling  houses  and 
two  saloons  were  burned.  Loss  about  $1,000,000. 

- A  frightful  accident  occurred  at  Rangeley,  Me., 

on  the  6th,  during  the  raising  of  a  frame  of  a 
meeting-house.  The  roof  was  being  put  on,  when 
the  big  timbers  and  rafters  fell  in,  precipitating 
fifteen  men  to  the  ground  floor,  one  man  falling 
through  to  the  cellar.  Ten  men  were  more  or  less 

injured. - The  party  which  were  sent  out  to  learn 

the  facts  respecting  the  surveyors  of  the  Mexican 
Central  Railroad,  who  wore  reported  to  have  been 
killed  forty  miles  south  of  El  Paso,  has  returned 
to  El  Paso  and  reported  that  only  flve  bodies 
could  be  found.  They  are  as  follows:  Charles 
Green  of  Independence,  Kan. ;  Larry  Fordham  of 
Boston ;  Guy  Levitt  of  Indiana ;  George  Wallace 
of  Taylorsville,  Ill. ;  and  Charles  Haines  of  Kan¬ 
sas.  The  remainder  of  the  party,  including  Up- 
ham,  is  safe.  The  men  were  shot  down  and  killed 
by  renegade  Apaches,  while  running  from  the 
wagons.  Green  was  burned  with  the  wagons.  The 
bodies  were  buried  on  the  spot.  Last  Sunday  a 
stage  coach  from  El  Faso  to  Chihuahua,  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  Indians  who  were  concealed  in  sand- 
holes  and  fired  a  volley  as  the  coach  approached. 
The  driver  was  killed  and  Mr.  Pugh,  a  son  of  ex- 
Senator  Pugh,  and  a  son-in-law  of  ex-Governor 
Hendricks  of  Indiana,  was  captured.  The  passen¬ 
gers  climbed  out  of  the  coach  on  the  opposite  side 
and  all  escaped  except  Pugh,  who  was  the  last  to 
leave,  and  was  captured  while  endeavoring  to  get 
his  pistol.  The  coach  was  burned. 

Fokeion  Sympathy  for  our  President. — The 
interest  and  sympathy  in  England,  and  on  the 
Continent  also,  respecting  the  crime  against  the 
Chief  Magistrate  have  been  universal.  Alfred 
Tennyson,  the  poet-laureate,  telegraphed  to  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Minister  Lowell,  expressing  deep  re¬ 
gret.  A  public  meeting  was  held  at  Dublin  and 
appropriate  resolutions  passed.  Over  flve  hun¬ 
dred  Americans  in  London  signed  an  expression 
of  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Garfield.  Consul-General 
Packard’s  Fourth  of  July  dinner  at  Liverpool  was 
abandoned,  and  the  American  consulate  was  vis¬ 
ited  by  a  steady  stream  of  inquirers  concerning 
the  President’s  condition.  Mr.  S.  B.  Packard, 
United  States  Consul,  has  received  letters  of 
sympathy  from  the  health  officer,  the  stipendi¬ 
ary,  and  other  officials.  Mayor  Forwood  wrote  a 
letter  conveying  the  official  expression  of  sorrow 
and  sympathy  for  Mr.  Garfield,  and  hopes  for  his 
recovery  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  the 
western  counties  of  England,  where  several  public 
men  are  personally  acquainted  with  President  Gar¬ 
field,  the  attempt  upon  his  life  produced  a  deep 
impression.  Prayers  were  offered  in  many  church¬ 
es  for  his  recovery.  The  news  created  a  profound 
sensation  at  Madrid  and  Lisbon.  At  Copenhagen 


King  Christian  sent  C.  L.  de  Loerenskiold,  the 
Marshal  of  the  Palace,  to  express  to  Dr.  Cramer, 
the  American  Charge  d’  Affaires,  his  deep  sympa¬ 
thy.  The  German  press,  commenting  on  the  at¬ 
tempt  upon  the  President’s  life,  generally  advo¬ 
cates  [the  resumption  of  the  Sumner-Schurz  pro¬ 
jected  Civil  Service  reform.  All  the  German  pa¬ 
pers  extend  their  sympathy.  The  Journal  de  St. 
Petersbourg  says  the  abominable  crime  has  deep¬ 
ly  moved  and  saddened  Russia,  and  asks  if  the 
recurrence  of^these  heinous  crimes  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  the  existence  of  a  contagious  epidemic  pass¬ 
ing  around  the  world.  It  adds  that  America  can 
count  on  the  sympathy  and  fervent  prayers  of  the 
Russians  for  President  Garfield’s  recovery. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

There  are  two  Chinese  papers  published  in  San 
Francisco,  both  weekly. 

Mr.  Starley,  the  inventor  of  the  modern  bicycle 
and  tricycle,  died  recently  in  Coventry,  England. 

On  Tuesday  of  last  week  the  French  commenced 
shelling  Sfax,  and  their  fire  was  returned.  Four 
battalions  of  the  Lyons  garrison  have  joined  the 
forces  before  that  place.  It  is  reaffirmed  that 
France  will  mobilize  a  large  force  to  quell  the  dis¬ 
turbances  in  North  Africa.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazelle 
says  the  situation  there  is  very  serious,  and  that 
circumstances  might  arise  calling  for  English  in¬ 
terference.  Meantime  Italy  looks  on,  red  In  the 
face  with  anger. 

A  terrible  casualty  happened  at  the  "ocean  shore 
of  France,  near  Hyires,  on  Friday.  Thejdaughtor 
of  the  English  Major-General  Fyers  fell  into  the 
sea.  The  general’s  wife  and  two  other  daughters 
sought  to  rescue  her,  and  all  four  were  drowned. 

A  severe  penalty  ought  to  be  visited  upon  those 
who  institute  stock  jobbing  canards  which  report 
the  death  of  some  prominent  person.  Last  week, 
in  England,  it  was  set  afloat  that  Prince  Albert 
Victor,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was 
dead.  The  cruel  story  turned  out  but  a  canard 
designed  to  affect  British  railway  values. 

Mr.  Forster,  Chief  Secretary  for  IreUnd,  says 
that  the  promised  provision  in  the  Land  bill  re¬ 
garding  arrears  of  rent  will  be  made  by  a  new 
clause,  which,  with  Clauses  45  and  47,  will  enable 
tenants  whose  rent  does  not  exceed  £30  under  no¬ 
tice  of  ejectment  to  apply  to  the  Land  Court  to  fix 
the  judicial  rent,  and  if  the  court  finds  that  the 
tenant  is  over-rented  the  latter  will  have  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  selling  his  interest  in  the  holding  under 
the  terms  of  Clause  1. 

The  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  has 
intimated  to  the  Porte  that  the  exercise  of  clemen¬ 
cy  in  favor  of  Midhat  Pacha,  sentenced  to  death 
for  the  murder  of  Abdul  Aziz,  would  be  very  fa¬ 
vorably  received. 

Last  Saturday,  Cardinal  Manning  told  a  deputa¬ 
tion  of  farm  laborers  that  the  Land  League  would 
always  have  his  sympathy  so  long  as  it  kept  with¬ 
in  the  law,  and  that  the  Land  bill  did  not  deal 
with  the  question  of  labor.  He  was  of  the  opinion 
that  a  royal  commission  should  investigate  the 
condition  of  the  laborers. 

So  little  satisfaction  was  afforded  by  the  recent 
experiments  in  illuminating  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  with  the  electric  light,  that  when  the  gas  was 
turned  on  the  first  night  after  the  conclusion,- 
members  broke  into  cheers. 

Siemens  &  Holske’s  electric  street  railway  in 
Berlin  has  been  opened  to  the  public.  On  the 
trial  trip  eighteen  miles  an  hour  were  made,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  a  far  greater  speed  could  have 
been  attained,  but  the  authorities  would  not  allow 
it.  The  electric  power  is  gathered  through  the 
rails  from  the  battery  at  the  station. 

Mr.  Bradlauqh’s  Case.— Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
has  presented  a  petition  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
signed  by  8,000  inhabitants  of  Northampton,  the 
borough  represented  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  the  Infi¬ 
del,  praying  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  shall  not  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  House.  The  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  on  the 
question  has  been  published.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  so¬ 
licited  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr. 
Gladstone  wrote,  under  date  of  June  20,  courte¬ 
ously  objecting,  saying  the  Government’s  position 
in  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  case  would  be  misrepresented 
unless  communications  between  them  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  writing.  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  in  a  note  dated 
June  22,  asked  whether  the  Government  intended 
to  take  a  vote  on  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  bill  the 
present  session,  declaring  that  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  must  vacate  his  seat  or  pass  an  act  disquali¬ 
fying  him,  or  arrest  him,  as  he  was  determined  to 
go  to  the  table  of  the  House  at  all  hazards.  Two 
letters  from  Mr.  Gladstone  follow,  deferring  an 
answer  as  regards  the  Oaths  bill.  The  second  of 
these,  dated  June  28,  indicates  that  there  is  no 
probability  that  the  Government  intends  to  press 
it.  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  on  June  29,  wrote  that  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  the  opinion  of  his  constituents ;  if  it 
was  their  will  it  would  most  certainly  be  his  duty 
to  attempt  to  take  his  seat ;  and  if  this  was  re¬ 
sisted  by  illegal  force,  it  might  lead  to  very  grave 
complications.  Mr.  Gladstone,  replied,  July  2: 
“The  Cabinet,  this  day,  has  decided  not  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  Oaths  bill.”  The  correspondence 
concludes  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  re¬ 
gretting  that  the  Government  was  unable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  enforce  the  law  in  his  case. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Office  of  FISK  &  HATCH,  1 

No.  5  Nassau  St.,  > 

New  York,  July  7,  1881.  ) 

In  answer  to  numerous  letters  of  inquiry  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  we  receive  deposit  accounts  of 
banks,  bankers,  business  firms  and  individuals,  we 
is^ue  this  circular  for  the  general  information  of 
those  who  may  desire  to  open  accoimts  with  a 
private  banking  house  in  this  city. 

We  are  prepared,  on  the  terms  mentioned  below, 
to  receive  the  accounts  of  responsible  parties  in 
good  standing. 

1.  Except  in  case  of  banks,  savings  banks,  or 
other  well  known  corporations,  or  of  individuals 
or  firms  whose  character  and  standing  are  already 
known  to  us,  we  require  satisfactory  references 
before  opening  an  account. 

2.  We  allow  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  average  monthly  balances  when 
the  same  amount  to  $1,000  or  over.  On  accounts 
averaging  less  than  $1,000  for  the  month  we  allow 
no  interest. 

3.  We  render  accounts  current,  and  credit  inter¬ 
est  as  above,  on  the  last  day*of  each  month. 

4.  For  parties  keeping  regular  deposit  accounts 
with  us,  we  collect  and  credit  United  States,  rail¬ 
road,  and  other  coupons  and  dividends  payable  in 
this  city,  without  charge ;  make  careful  inquiries, 
and  give  the  best  information  we  can  obtain  re¬ 
specting  investments  or  other  matters  of  financial 
interest  to  thorn ;  and  in  general  serve  their  inter¬ 
ests  in  any  way  in  which  we  can  be  of  use  to  them 
in  our  line  of  business. 

5.  We  do  not  discount  or  buy  commercial  paper, 
but  are  at  all  times  prepared  to  make  advances  to 
customers  and  correspondents  on  U.  S.  Bonds,  or 
other  first  class  and  marketable  securities. 

6.  All  deposits  are  subject  to  check  at  sight, 
without  notice. 

One  of  our  firm  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  and  we  give  particular  attention 
to  orders  by  mail,  telegraph,  or  in  person  for  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  Bonds  and  Stocks  on  Ck>mmis- 
sion. 

We  continue  to  buy  and  sell  direct,  without  com¬ 
mission,  all  issues  and  denominations  of  United 
States  Bonds  for  immediate  delivery  at  current 
market  rates,  and  make  exchanges  for  National 
Banks  in  the  Banking  Department  at  Washington, 
without  trouble  to  them. 

Our  ‘  Memeranda  Concerning  Government  Bonds  ’ 
will  be  sent  postpaid  on  application. 

FISK  &  HATCH. 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

An  Invalnable  Tonic. 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate  is  an  invaluable  tonic 
In  any  case  where  an  acid  tonic  is  indicated. 

Greenfield,  Ill.  J.  L.  Pbatt,  M.D. 

The  Bicentennial  Association  of  Pennsylvania 
celebrated  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
William  Penn  and  the  founding  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Fennsylvania  on  the  4th,  at  the  Main 
Centennial  Building,  Fairmount  Park.  Between 
seventy-five  and  one  hundred  thousand  people  en¬ 
tered  the  building  during  the  day. 

Too  much  caution  cannot  be  exercised,  espeeially  is 
hot  weather,  against  the  use  of  impure  or  sour  milk, 
always  a  fruitful  source  of  cholera  infantum  aad  Sum¬ 
mer  complaint.  All  artificial  foods  for  children,  requir¬ 
ing  milk  in  their  preparation,  are  open  to  this  objection. 
Nestle’s  Milk  Food  is  the  only  food  known  to  us  requir¬ 
ing  only  water,  and  which  can  be  used  from  birth  to  ex¬ 
treme  old  age.  Ask  your  family  physician  about  it  be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  country  or  seashore. 

Monts 

New  York,  Monday,  July  11,  1881. 

The  bank  return  for  the  past  week  shows  a  loss 
of  $359,250  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $6,552,050  against  $17,768,225  at  this  time  last 
year,  and  $10,941,200  at  the  corresponding  period 
in  1879.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of  $2,- 
365,700;  the  specie  is  up  $1,312,900;  the  legal  ten¬ 
ders  are  decreased  $828,000;  the  deposits  other 
than  United  States  are  up  $3,376,600,  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  is  decreased  $27,600. 

The  money  market  hardened  early  in  the  week 
In  response  to  the  feeling  of  insecurity  consequent 
upon  the  President’s  condition;  later,  however, 
confidence  was  restored,  and  the  offerings  of  capi¬ 
tal  near  the  close  of  the  week  were  very  liberal. 
Most  of  the  business  on  call  was  at  3a4  per  cent., 
with  exceptional  transactions  as  high  as  6  and  as 
low  as  2J  per  cent,  on  stocks.  The  Government 
bond-dealers  were  steadily  supplied  at  2a3  per 
cent.  Time  loans  were  quoted  at  2^  to  4J  per 
cent,  and  on  acceptable  collaterals  there  were  free 
offerings  of  capital  until  the  middle  of  December 
at  4  per  cent.  Prime  commercial  discounts  were 
3a4^  per  cent. 

Government  bonds  were  less  active  than  usual, 
and  the  changes  in  prices  were  slight,  especially 
considering  the  threatened  death  of  the  President. 
Towards  the  close  a  fractional  decline  was  record¬ 
ed.  The  transactions  in  railroad  bonds  were  un¬ 
important  both  as  regards  the  volume  of  business 
and  the  changes  in  prices. 

The  course  of  values  on  the  Stock  Exchange  was 
largely  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  the  favorable  aspect  which  his  case  as¬ 
sumed  caused  such  a  reaction  that  a  steady  ap¬ 
preciation  in  values  took  place  in  the  face  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  would  otherwise  have  caused 
great  depression.  The  cutting  of  freight  rates  is 
spreading  and  threatens  to  result  In  a  general  war 
of  all  the  railroads.  There  is  also  a  struggle  go¬ 
ing  on  for  business,  and  the  rates  for  grain  from 
Chicago  are  as  low  as  9c.  Passenger  rates  are 
also  being  cut,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is 
selling  tickets  from  Philadelphia  to  Chicago  for 
$15,  the  regular  price  being  $20.  The  advices 
from  the  grain  country  continue  unfavorable,  late 
dispatches  stating  that  in  Southern  Ohio  the  yield 
is  only  from  six  to  eight  bushels  per  acre,  which 
is  below  the  most  moderate  estimate.  How  far 
such  reports  can  be  relied  upon,  the  end  of  the 
haiwest  and  the  actual  measuring  of  the  grain  will 
only  determine.  Meantime,  all  reports  may  be 
prudently  regarded  with  “  some  grains  of  allow¬ 
ance.”  The  elevated  railway  shares  recorded 
some  of  the  wildest  fluctuations,  the  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  Metropolitan  Company  having  a 
favorable  influence  on  the  stocks  of  the  other  com¬ 
panies  as  well  as  of  the  Metropolitan  itself.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  early  portion  of  the  week  prices  advanced 
steadily,  but  in  the  later  the  tendency  was  down¬ 
ward,  and  the  market  closed  in  some  Instances  at 
lower  figures  than  were  current  on  the  Saturday 
previous,  when  the  excitement  consequent  upon 
the  attempted  assassination  of  the  President  was 
at  its  height. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week,  is  further  indicated  in  the  Table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a 
year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparisons : 


Adams  Express 


Buffalo,  Pitts,  and  W. 


Bur.,  Cedar  Rapids  and  North. 

Canada  Southern . 

Caribou  Mining . 


Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  N.  O . . 

0.,  O.,  0.  and  I  . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio . 


Chicago  and  Northwest. 


Chicago,  HU.  and  St.  Paul  pref . . . 


Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 


Houston  and  Texas. . 
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90 

— 

Jerome  Park  . 90 

Lake  Shore . 196} 

Lake  Erie  and  Western . 611 

LoulsTlIle  and  Nashville . 1081 

Little  Pittsburg .  — 

Louisville,  New  Albany  k  0 . 108 j 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  and  Western . 61) 

Missouri  Pacific  . 119 

Manhattan  Beach . 48 

Manhattan  Railroad .  96) 

Memphis  and  Charleston . 87) 

Mariposa .  9 

Marietta  and  Cln.  1st  pret . 16 

Marietta  and  Cln.  9d  pref .  11 

Metropolitan  Railroad .  94) 

Michigan  Central . 106) 

Mobile  and  Ohio .  89) 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas.  ....  60 

Morris  and  Essex  ...  . 197) 

Maryland  Coal .  30 

Nashville,  Chat,  and  SL  Louis .  90 

New  Central  Coal .  99] 

New  Jersey  Central . 101) 

New  York  Central . 146) 

Norfolk  and  Western . 60f 

New  York  Elevated . lilt 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western . 46] 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western  pref . 87] 

Northern  Pacific .  44) 

Northern  Pacific  pref . 86) 

Ohio  Central .  34) 

Ohio  and  Mississippi .  49) 

Ontario  Mining .  86 

Ontario  and  Western .  36) 

Ohio  Southern .  89 

Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation . 171 

Pacific  Mall .  69) 

Panama . 966 

Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville . 60 

Philadelphia  and  Beading . 69) 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company . 148) 

Quicksilver .  91) 

Quicksilver  pref . 76) 

Richmond  and  All . 70^ 

Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg. ...  40 

Rochester  and  Pittsburg . 44) 

Silver  Cliff .  6) 

Standard  Mining . . . 93} 

Spring  Mountain  . . 46 

Butro  Tunnel .  1] 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco . 69) 

St.  Louis  and  san  Francisco  pref . 78) 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  1st  pref.. 116 

St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain . — 

St.  Paul,  M.  andM . 107 

St.  Paul  and  Omaha. .  44) 

St.  Paul  and  Omaha  pref . 106) 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth  pref .  88 

Toledo,  Del.,  and  Burlington . 88 

Texas  Pacific .  67) 

Union  Pacific . 180) 

United  States  Express .  66) 

Wabash,  St.  liouls  and  Pacific . 69) 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  pref _ 94} 

Wells-Fargo  Express . 196 

Western  Union  Telegraph . 93) 


Fob  Dyspepsia,  Indiobstion,  Depression  of  Spirits 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Fxbbo-Phosphobatkd  Euxis  of 
Caijbaya  Babk,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  &  Co.,  New 
York,  and  sold  by  all  druggists,  is  the  best  tonio ;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sioknees,  it 
has  no  equal. 


[Printed  by  Henry  Bussell,  90  Vesey  street.  New  York.] 
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